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PREFACE. 



WiAK and délicate minds may, perhaps, be alanned by the titte 
of this work. The word êolUude, maj poisibly engender miUii- 
oholy ideas ; but they baye only to read a few pages to be oadt- 
oeived. The author is not one of those extravagant misanthropitte 
who ezpect that men, fonned by nature for the enjoyments of 
fiooiely and impelled oondnuallytoward it by a multitude of power- 
fui and inyincible propensities, should seek refuge in foretts, and 
inhabit the dreary cave or bnely cell ; he is a Mend to the species, 
a rational philosopher, and the yirtuous oitixen, who, encouraged 
by the esteem of his sovereign, endeayors to enlighten the minds of 
his fellow créatures, upon a subject of infinité importance to thenit 
the attainment of true felicity. 

No writer appears more completely oonyinoed than M. Zimmer» 
man, that man is bom for sooiety, or feels its duties with more 
refined sensibility. 

It îs the nature of human sooiety, and its correspondent duties, 
whîch he hère undertakes to examine. The important character 
of father, husband, son, and citizen, impose on man a variely of 
obligations, which are always dear to yirtuous minds, and establish 
between him, his country, his family, and his friends, relations too 
necessary and attractive to be disregarded. 

"What woiid«r, thertfore, liaoe tVendearliig ties 
Of paitioii Uak the anirersal kind 
Of maa so olof e ; what wondtr if to teir^ 
Thif ooBmdn nature Arougb the rtrioui ohan^ 

▼ 
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VI PKKFACI. 

Of MX, of âge, and fortune, and the fraoM 
Of «aeh peonliar, draw ihe bnsy mind 
Wifh nnreiifted ohaima? The ipadooi weet. 
And ail the teeming regloni of ihe fl<mth, 
Hold npt a qnairy to the ourious fli|^t, 
Of knowledge half so tempting or so ùâr, 
ÂB man to man." 

Bat it la not amidst tumultaous joys and noisy pleasores ; in the 
ohimeras of ambition, or the illusions of self-loye; in the indulgence 
of feeling, or the gratification of désire, that men must expect to 
, feel the oharms of those mutual ties which lînk them so firmly to 
•oeiety. It is not in such enjoyments that men can feel the dignity 
of ihoee duties, the performance of which nature has rendered pro- 
duotiTe of so manj pleasures, or hope to taste that true felicity 
which jesults firom an independent mind and a oontented heart ; a 
felicity seldom sought after, only because it is so litile known, but 
which every individual may find within his own bosom. Who, 
•las I does not constantly expérience the necessity of entering into 
that sacred asylum to search for consolation under the real or 
imag^ary misfortunes of life, or to alleviate indeed more firequently 
tiie fatigue of its painful pleasures ? Tes, ail men, from the mer- 
œnary trader, who sinks under the anxiety of his daily task, to the 
proud statesman, intoxicated by the incense of popular applause, 
expérience the désire of terminating tbeir arduous career. Every 
bosom feels an anxiety for repose, and fondly wishes to steal from 
the Tortex of a busy and perturbed life, to enjoy the tranquillity of 
solitude. 

" Haekney'd in biuiness, wearied at that oar 
Whioh thonsandfl, onoe chain'd fast to, qnit no more. 
But which, when life at ebb, nms weak and low, 
AQ wish, or seem to wiih, they ooold torego ; 
The itatef man, lawyer, merohant^ man of trade, 
Paat for the refîige of a peacefal f hade ; 
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Where ail his long aiudetiçi forgoi» 
Amidst the charma of a sequester'd spot» 
Or reeolleoted only to gild o'er 
And add a smîla to what was iweet beforc^ 
He may possess the joys he thinks he teM, 
Lay his old âge apon the lap of eaic, 
Improve the remuant of his wasted spup, 
And haying liv^d a trifler, die a man." 

It is imder the peaœM shades of solitade that the mind régénér- 
âtes and requires firesh force ; it is there alone that the happy can 
enjoy ihe folness of felicity ; or the misérable forget their wo ; it is 
there that the bosom of sensîbilily expériences its most delidoos 
émotions ; it is there that créative genius frees itself from the thral- 
dom of Society, and surrenders itself to the impetaoos rays of an 
ardent ima^ation. To this desired goal ail our ideas and desires 
perpetually tend. "There is," says Dr. Johnson, "scarcely any 
writer^ who has not celebrated the happiness of raral priyacy, and 
delighted himself and his readers with the melody of birds, the 
whisper of groves, and the murmurs of rivulets ; nor any man 
eminent for extent of capacity, or greatness of exploits, that has 
not left behind him some memorials of lonely wisdom and silent 
dignity.*^ 

The original work from which the foUowing pages are seleeted, 
consists of four large yolumes, which haye acquîred the uniyersal 
approbation of the G^man empire, and obtûned the suffrages of 
an empress celebrated for the superior brilliancy of her mind, and 
who has signified her approbation in the most flattering manner. 

On the 26th of January, 1785, a courîer dispatched by the Rus- 
sian envoy at Hamburg, presented M. Zimmerman with a small 
casket, in the name of her majesty the empress of Russia. The 
casket contained a ring set round with diamonds of an extraordinary 
sise and luster ; and a gold medal bearing on one side the portrait 
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of the empress, and on the otber ilie dale of Ûm liappy refonnation 
of the Russian empire. This présent the empress aœompanied with 
a letter, written with her own hand, containing thèse remarkable 
words: — "To M. Zimmerman, counsellor of state, and physician to 
kis Britannic majesty, to thank him for the excellent preœpts he 
has giyen to mankind in his treatise upon solitade.'^ 
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LIFE OF ZIMMERMAN. 



John GaoBca Znmwtwâw yns bom on the 8th day of Deo«mb«r, 
1798, 9À Bmgg» a small town in the canton of Berne. 

His father, John Zimmennan, was eminently distîngaished as an 
able and éloquent member of the provinoial counoil. His mother, 
who waa eqoally respected and beloyed for her good sensé, easy 
manners, and modest yirtaes, was the danghter of the celebrated 
Pache, whose extraordinary learning and great abilities had oon- 
tributed to advance him to a seat in the parliament of Paris. 

The fikther of Zimmerman undertook the arduous task of snpei^ 
intending his éducation, and, by the assistance of able preceptors, 
instructed him in the rudiments of ail the useful and omamental 
sciences, imidl he had attained the âge of fourteen years, when he 
sent him to the uniyersity of Berne, where, under Kirchberger, the 
historian and professer of rhetorio, and Altman, the celebrated 
Greek pr^k^sor, he studied, for three years, philology and the belles 
lettres, with unremitting assiduity and attention. 

Having passed nearly fiye years at the university, he began to 
think of applying the stores of information he had aoquired to the 
purposes of active life; and after mentioning the subject cursorily 
ko a few relations, he immediately resolred to foUow the praotice 
of physic. The extraordinary famé of Haller, who had recently 
been promoted by king Qeorge II. to a profossorship in the Univer- 
sity of Gk)ttingen, resounded at this time throughout Europe ; and 
Zimmerman determined to prosecute his studios in physic under 
the auspices of this great and celebrated master. He was admitted 
into the university on the 12th of September, 1747, and obtained 
his degree on the I4th of August, 1751. To relax his mind from 
severer studies he cultivated a complète knowledge of the Knglîsh 

ix 
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langnage, and beoame so great a proficient in the polite and élégant 
literature of this coontry, that the British poets, particularly 
Shakspeare, Pope, and Thomson, were as familiar to him as his 
favorite authors, Homer and Yirgil. Every moment, in short, of 
the four years he passed at Gottingen, was employed in the improve- 
ment of his mind; and so early as the year 1751, he produced a 
work in which he discovered the dawnings of that extraordînary 
genius which afterwards spread abroad wiài so much effolgence.^ 

During the early part of his résidence at Berne, he published 
many excellent essays on yarious subjects in the Helvetic Journal ; 
particularly a work on the talents and érudition of Haller. This 
grateful tribute to the just merits of his friend and bene&ctor, he 
afterwards enlarged into a complète history of his life and wrîtings, 
as a scholar, a physioian, and a man. 

The health of Haller, which had suffered greatly by the severity 
of study, seemed to décline in proportion as his Êune increased; and, 
obtaining permission to leaye Gbttingen, he repaired to Berne, to 
try, by the advice and assistance of Zimmerman, to restore, if pos- 
sible, his decayed constitution. The benefits he ezperienced in a 
short time were so great, that he determined to relinquish his pro- 
fessorship, and to pass the remainder of his days in that city. In 
ihe family of Haller, liyed a young lady, nearly related to him, 
whose maiden name was Mely, and whose husband, M. Stek, had 
been sometime dead. Zimmerman became deeply enamored of her 
charms; he offered her his hand in marriage ; and they were united 
at the altar in the bands of mutual affection. * ^ 

Soon after his union with this amiable woman, the situation of 
physician to the town of Brugg became vacant, which he was 
invited by the inhabitants to fill; and occordingly relinquished the 
pleasures and advantages he enjoyed at Berne, and returned to the 
place of his nativity, with a view to settie himself there for life. 
His time, however, was not so entirely engrossed by the duties of 
his profession, as to prevent him from indulging his mind in the 
pursuits of literature; and he read almost every work of reputed 
merit, whether of physic, moral philosophy, belles lettres, history, 

«DiMertfttio Physiologioa <!• IrritabUitate qvun pvblioe défendit Joh. Oeorgiof 
Ummerman. Ooett. 4to. 1701. 
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THI LIFE or ZIMMIRMAN. SI 

TOjages, or even novels and romanced, whioh the Tarions presses of 
Enrope from tîme to time prodnced. The noTéls and romanoes of 
England, in particolar, gaye him great delight. 

But the amusements which Bmgg aff:>rded were eztremelj oon- 
fined: and he feU into a state of nerroos kmgonr, or rather into a 
peevish déjection of spirits, negleoting sooiety, and deyoting himself 
ahnost entirely to a retired and sedentary life. 

Under thèse cireomstances, this excellent and ahle man passed 
fourteen years of an uneasy life; bat neither his inereasing prao- 
tioe, the success of his literary pursoits,* the exhortations of his 
friends, nor ihe endeayors of his family, were able to remoye the 
melancholy and discontent that preyed continaally on his mind. 
After 8(nne fmitless efforts to please him, he was in the beginning 
of April, 1768, appointed by the interest of Dr. Tissot, and Baron 
Ho<totettin, to the post of principal physician to the king of Great 
Britain, at Hanoyer; and he departed from Brogg, to take posses- 
sion of his new office, on the 4th of Joly, in the same year. Hère 
he was plunged into the deepest affliction by the loss of his amiable 
wife, who after many years of lingering sofiferance, and pious résig- 
nation, expired in his arms, on the 23d of Jane, 1770 ; an eyent 
which he has deecribed in the" foUowing work, with eloqaent ten- 
demess and sensibility. HSs ehildren too, were to him additional 



*The fbllowing ii a oorreot list of his writings, in the order in whioh fhey appetr to 
lum been pnblished. 

1. Diflwrtatio Inangoralis de LnrifcabiUUte, 4to. Gtottingen, 1761. 

2. The Life of Profeeor Haller, 8 to. Zurich, 1756. 

8. Thonghtfl on the earthquake which was felt on fhe 9& of Deeemher, 1761, in 

Swlaeerland, 4to. 1769. 
4. The Snbreraion of Lisbon, a Poem, 4to. 1766. 
6. MeditationB on Solitude, 8to. 1766. 

6. Eesay on National Pride. 8to. Znrieh, ITdi» 

7. Treatiea on Expérience In Physic, 8to. Znricb, 1794. 

8. Treatise on the Dysentery, 8to. Zurich, 1767. 
0. Easay on Solitude, 4to. 1773. 

10. Baeay on Larater^a Playaiognomy, Hanorer, 1778. 

11. Essaya, connsting of agreeable and instmctiTe Taies, 8to. 1779. 

13. Conrersations with the King of Prussia. 
18. Treatise on Frederick the Oreat, 1788. 

14. Select Tiews of the Life, Reign, and Character of Frederick the Great* 

16. A fariefy of works published in the Helvetlc Journal and in the Joumals of the 

Phystokgieal Society at Zurich. 
16. ▲ Work on Zoology. 
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eaoM» of tlM keenest angoish aad the deepest dûtresf. Hi0 
daughter ha4 firom her earliest infiuioy, discoyered sjmptoms of 
ccmsumption, bo strong and inreterate as to defy ail the powera of 
medieine, and whioh, in the fnmmer of 1781, deetroyed hex hîe. 
The charaoter of this amiable girl, and the feelings of her afllicted 
fibther on this mélancholj erenti his own pen hae yery affeotingly 
described in the following work. 

But the State and condition of his son was still more distressing 
to his feelings than eren the death of his belored dan^iter. This 
onhappy yonth, who, while he was at the unirersity» disooYered the 
flnest fimoy and the soundest nnderstanding, either from a malig» 
nant and inveterate species of scrofola, with whioh he had becoi 
periodically tortured from his earliest in^uicy, or firom too oloee an 
application to study, fell very early in life into a state of bodîly 
infirmity and mentol langnor, whidi terminated in the month ci 
December, 1777, in a total dérangement of his faeahies; and he 
has now continued, in spite of every endeavor to restore him, a 
perfeot idiot for more than twenty years. 

The domestic comforts of Zimmerman were now almost entirely 
destroyed ; tlll at length, he fixed upon the danghter of M. Berger, 
the king's physician at Lunenbargh, a nièce to baron de Berger, as 
a person in every respect qualified to make him happy, and they 
were nnited to each other in marriage about the begînning of Octo- 
ber, 1782. Zimmerman was nearly tbirty years older than his 
bride ; but genius and good sensé are always young; and the simi-' 
larity of their characters obliterated ail recoUectîon of disparity of 

It was at this perîod that he composed his great and favorite 
work on solitude, thirty years after the publication of his first essay 
on the Bubject. It consiste of four volumes in quarto; the two first 
of whîch were published in 1784 ; and the remaîning volumes in 
1786. "A work," says Tissot, "which will always be read with as 
much profit as pleasure, as it contaîns the most sublime conceptions, 
the greatest sagacity of observation, and extrême proprîety of appli- 
cation, much abiHty in the choice of ezamples, and (what I cannot 
commend too hîghly, because I can say nothing that does him so 
much honor, nor give him any praise that would be more gratifying 
to his own heart) a constant anxiety for the interest of religion. 
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with th« Mcied aad •olenm tniUui of wbiofa hû mind wm mott de- 
voatly impressed/' 

The king of Prossia, while h« was reyiewing his troopt in Sileûa, 
in the antnmn of the year 1785, oaught a severe oold, whioh setUed 
on his Inngs, and in the course of nine months bronght on symp- 
toms of an approaching dropsy. Zimmennan, by two very flatter- 
ing letters of the 6th and l6th of Jane, 1786, was solicited by his 
m^jesty to attend him, and he amved at Potsdam (m the 2dd of the 
same month ; but he immediately diseoTored that his royal patient 
had but litUe hopes of reooyery ; and, after trying the effeot of 8n<^ 
medicines as he thought most likely to afford relief he retumed to 
Hanorer cm the llth of Joly following.* But it was not Frederick 
•lone who discorered his abilities. When in the year 1788, &e me- 
lancholy state of ih» king of England's health alrâned the affection 
of his subjects, and prodnoed an anxîety thronghont £urope for his 
reeoyery, the goremment of Hanorer dispatched Zimmerman to 
Holland, that he mightbenearer London, in case his présence there 
became necessary ; and he oontinued at the Hagae nntil ail danger 
was over. 

Zimmerman wai the firstwho had the courage to unyeil the das^ 
gérons principles of'the new philosophant and to exhibit to the eyes 
of the Germsn princes the risk theyrsn In neglectîng to oppose the 
progress of so formidable a leagae. He oonyinoed many of them 
and particalar the emperor Leopold II., that the views of thèse 
iUumincUed conspirators were the destruction of Ghristianity, and 
the subversion of ail regular govemment. Thèse exertions, while 
they contrîbuted to lessen the danger whioh threatened his adopted 
country, greatly impaired his health.'' 

In the month of November, 1794, he was obliged to hâve recourse 
to strong opiates to procure even a short repose; his appetite 
decreased ; his strength failed him ; and he became so wetJc and 
emaciated, that, in January 1795, he was induced to yisît a few 
particular patients in his carriage, it was paînful to him to write a 
prescription, and he frequendy fainted while ascending to the room. 
Thèse symptoms were followed by a dizziness in his head, which 



*Th« Ung only lurriTed ihe dtptrtuM of hlf phyikiaa Ûy weelu ; 1m dtod on tke 
llih of Angnst 1780. 
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XIV THE LIFE OF ZIMMSEMAN. 

obliged him to relinqoish ail business. At lexkgjHh the axis of hk 
brain gave way, and reduced him to such a stato of mental im- 
becility, that he was haunted oontinually byan idea that the enemy 
was plundering his house, and that he and his family were reduced 
to a Btate of misery and want His médical friends, partionlarly 
Dr. Wichman, by whom he was constantly attended, contribnted 
their advice and assistance to restore him to health ; and coneeiving 
that a joumey and change of air wwe the best remédies that could 
be applied, they sent him to Eutin, in the duchy of Holstein, where 
he oontinued tiiree months, and abont the month of June, 1795, 
retumed to Hanover greatly recovered. But the fiital dart had 
infixed itself too deeply to be entirely removed; he soon afterwards 
relapsed into his former imbecility, and barely existed in lingering 
sufferanoe for many months, refusing to take any medioines, and 
soarcely any food; continnally harassed and distressed by the cruel 
illusion of poverty, which again haunted his imagination. At eer- 
tain interyaJs his mind seemed to recover only for the purpose of 
rendering him sensible of his approachîng dissolution ; for he fre- 
quently said to his physicians, ''My death I perceive will be slow 
and painful;" and, about fourteen hours before he died, he ex- 
claimed, "Leave me to myself; I am dying/' At length his 
emaciated body and exhausted mind sunk beneath the burden of 
mortality, and he expired without a groan, on the 7th of Ootober» 
1795, aged 66 years and 10 months. 
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SOLITUDE. 

BT JOHN G. ZIMMEBMÂN. 



CHAPTBR I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Solitude is that intellectual state in whioh the mînd volun- 
tarily snrrenders itself to its own reflections. The philosopher, 
therefore, who withdraws his attention from every ezternal ob- 
ject to the contemplation of his own ideas, is not less solitary - 
ihan he who abandons societj, and resigns himself entirely to 
ihe calm enjoyments of lonely life. 

The word '^ solitude '^ does not necessarily import a total re- ^ 
treat from the world and its ooncems ; the dôme of domestio j 
Society, a rural village, or the library of a leamed friend, may 
respectiyely become the seat of solitude, as well as the silent 
shade of some sequestered spot far removed firom ail connexion 
with mankind. 

A person may be frequently solitary without being alone. 
The haughty biuron, proud of his illustrions descent, is solitary 
unless he is surrounded by his equals; a profound reasoner is 
solitary at the tables of the witty and the gay. The mind may 
he as abstracted amidst a numerous assembly ; as much with- 
drawn from every surrounding object ; as retired and concen- 
trated in itself; as solitary, in short, as a monk in his cloister, 
or a hermit in his cave. Solitude, indeed, may ezist amidst 
the tumultuous intercourse of an agitated city as well as in 

C15) 
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16 - INTRODUCTION. 

the peacei\il shades of rural retirement ; at London and at 
Paris, as well as on the plains of Thebes and ihe déserts of Nîtria. 

The mind, when withdrawn from extemal objects, adopta^ 
freelj and extensiyelj, tbe cfiotates of its owB tdeas^ and im- 
plioitlj foUows the taste, the tempérament, the inclination, 
and the genios, of its possessor. Sauntering ihrongh the clois- 
ters of the Magdalen oonvent at Hidelsheim, I could not ob- 
serve, withoat a smile, an ayîaiy of oanary bîrds, whioh had 
been bred in the oeil of a female deyotee. A gentleman of 
Brabant lived five-and-twentj years withoat eyer going ont of 
his house, entertaining bimself dunng that long period with 
forming a magnifioent cabinet of pictnres and paintings. Eyen 
unfortonate captives, who are doomed to perpétuai imprison- 
pient, may soften the rigors of their fate, by resîgning them- 
selves, as far as their situation will permit, to the ruling pas- 
sion of their soûls. Michael Ducret, the Swiss philosopher, 
while he vas confined in the Castle of Aarburg, in the can- 
ton of Berne, in Swisserland, measured the hight of the 
Alps; and while the mind of Baron Trenck, during his im- 
* prisonment at Magdebourg, was, with incessant anxiety, fab- 
ricating projects to eflfect his escape, Oeneral Walrave, the 
companion of his captivity, contentedly passed his time feed- 
ing chickens. 

The human mind, in proportion as it is deprived of exter- 
nal resources, sedulously labors to find within itself the means 
of happiness, learns to rely with confidence on its own exer- 
tions, and gains with greater certainty the power of being 
happy. 

A work, therefore, on the subject of solitude, appeared to 
me likely to facilitate man in his search after true felicity. 

Unworthy, however, as the dissipation and pleasures of the 
world appear to me to be of the avidity with which they are 
pursued, I equally disapprove of that extravagant System which 
inculcates a total dereliction of society; which will be found. 
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mhffù. serioQsiy examined^ to be equaily ronum^o and im|ffao- 
tkable. To be able to live independent of ail assî^Aiice, 
ezeept from onr own power, is^ I acknowledge^ a noble effinrt 
of the haman mind; but it is eqnallj great and digniôed to 
learn the art of enjoying the oomfortsof Bociety with happineas 
to ourselves, and with utility to others. 

While, therefore, I exhort my readers to liston to the advui* 
tages of occasioTial retirementj I wam them against the dan- 
gerous excess into which some of the disciples of this philosophy 
hâve fallen ; an excess eqnally répugnant to reason and religion. 
May I happily steer through ail the dangers with which my 
sabject is surronnded ; sacrifice nothing to préjudice ; off&r no 
violation to trath ; and gain the approbation of the jodioiotts 
and reflectingl If affliction shall feel one ray of comfort, or 
melancholy, released from a portion of its horrors, raiae its 
downcast head ; if I shall convince the lover of mral life^ that 
ail the finer springs of pleasure dry np and deoay in the intense 
joys of crowded cities, and that the warmest émotions of the 
heart become there cold and tor pid; i f I shall évince the 
superior pleasures of the country ; Eow many resoorces mral 
life affords against the langnors of indolence; what pnrity of 
sentiment, what peacefal repose, what exalted happiness, is 
inspired by verdant meads, and the view of lively flocks 
quitting their rich pastures, to seek with the dedining sun, 
their evening folds; how highly the romantic scenery of a 
wild and striking country, interspersed with cottages, the habi- ' 
tations of a happy, free, contented race of men, élevâtes the , 
soûl; how far more interesting to the heart are the joyful; 
occupations of rural industry, than the dull and tastekss 
entertainments of a dissipated city ; how much more easily, in 
short, the most exoruciating sorrows are plcasingly subdued on 
the fragrant border of a peaceful stream, than in the midst of 
those treacherous delights which occupy the courts of kin ç^s — y 
ail my wishes will be accomplished, and my happiness complète. 
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Retùremeiit from the world may prove pecoliarly boMAoial 
ai two periods of life ; in joath^ to acquire ihe radiments of 
Qsefol information^ to lay the foundation of the oharaoter 
intended to be parsued, and to obtaîn that train of thonght 
which is to guide us through life ; in âge, to east a rétrospective 
view on the course we bave ran; to reflect on the events we 
bave observed^ the vicissitudes we bave ezperienced ; to eigoy 
the flowers we bave gathered on the way, and to congratulate 
ourselves upon the tempests we bave survived* Lord Boling- 
broke^ in bis '^ Idea of a Patriot Eang/' says, that there is not 
a more profound nor a finer observaUon in ail Lord Bacon's 
Works, than the following: ''We must choose betimes such 
virtuous objects as are proportioned to the means we bave of 
pursuing them, and belong particularly to the stations we are 
< m, and the duties of those stations. We must détermine and 
fix our minds in such manner upon them, that the pursuit of 
them may beoome the business, and the attainment of them 
the end of our whole lives. Thus we sball imitate the great 
. opérations of nature, and not the feeble, slow, and imperfect 
opérations of art. We must not proceed in forming the moral 
character, as a statuary proceeds in forming a statue, wbo works 
sometimes on the face, sometimes on one .part, and sometimes 
on another ; but we must proceed, and it is in our power to 
proceed, as nature does in forming a flower, or any other of 
ihcr productions; rudimenta partium omnium êimul parti et 
produdt: she throws ont altogether, and at once, the whole 
System of every being, and the rudiments of ail the parts." 

It is, therefore, more especially to those youthful minds, 
wbo still remain susceptible of virtuous impressions, that I 
hère prétend to point ont the path which leads to true felici- 
ty. And if you acknowledge that I bave enlightened your 
mind, corrected your manners, and tranquilized your heart, 
I sball congratulate myself on the success of my design, and 
tbink my labors ricbly rewarded. 
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Belieye me, ail ye amiable jFoaths, from whoee minda the 
artifices and gayeties of ihe world hâve not yet obliterated 
ihe précepte of a Tirtuous éducation ; who are yet nninfected 
witli its ingiorious yanities; who, still ignorant of *tlie tricks 
and blandislunentfl of séduction, bave preserved tbe désire to 
perform some glorious action, and retained tbe power to 
accomplisb it; wbo, in tbe midst of feasting, dancing and 
assemblies, feel an inclination to escape from tbeir unsatis* 
ûictory deligbts ; solitude will afford you a safe asylnm. Let 
tbe Yoice of expérience recommend yon to cultivate a fond- 
ness for domêstifi pleasures, to incite and fortify yoor soûls t 
to noble deeds, to acquire tbat cool judgment and intrepid 
spirit wbicb enables you to form correct estimâtes of tbe j 
cbaracters of mankind, and of tbe pleasures of society. But 
to accomplisb ibis bigb end, you must turn your eyes from 
tbose trifling and insignificant examples wbicb a degenerated 
race of men affords, and study tbe illustrions cbaracters of 
ibe ancient Greeks, tbe Romans, and tbe modem Englisb. 
In wbat nation will you find more oelebrated instances of 
buman greatness? Wbat people possess more valor, cour- 
age, firmness and knowledge ; wbere do tbe arts and sciences 
sbine witb greater splendor, or witb more useful efFect? But 
do not deceiye yourselves by a belief tbat you will acquire 
tbe cbaracter of an Englisbman by wearîng a cropped bead 
of bair; no, you must pluck up tbe roots of vice firom your 
mind, destroy tbe seeds of weakness in your bosoms, and 
imitate tbe great ezamples of beroic yirtue wbicb tbat nation 
80 frequently affords. It is an ardent love of liberty, un- 
daunted courage, deep pénétration, elevated sentiment, and 
well-cultivated understanding, tbat constitute tbe Britisb 
cbaracter; and not tbeir cropped beads, balf-boots and round 
bats. It is yirtue alone, and not dress or titles, tbat can en- 
noble or adorn tbe buman cbaracter. Dress is an object too 
'minute and trifling wbolly to occupy a rational mind; and an 
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illustriou0 desoent is only advantogeotts as it resdeis tke real 
tnerits of it0 immédiate pogsessor more oonspiououa. Nerw, 
bowever, lose sight of this important trnth, that no one ean 
he truly gr'eoU tintil he has gceined a knotoledge of him$elf'-~9k 
knowledge whicb can only be acqnired bj oocantmal retire- 
ment. 

Solitude, in its strict and literal acceptation, is equallj nn- 
friendlj to ihe bappiness and foreign to tbe nature of man- 
kind. An inclination to exercise tbe faoulty of speeob, to 
intercbange tbe sentiments of tbe mind, to indulge tbe afPeo- 
tions of tbe beart, and to receive tbemselyes^ wbile tbey be* 
Stow upon otbers, a kind assistance and support, drives men, 
by an ever active and almost irrésistible impulse, firom soli- 
tude to Society; and teacbes tbem diat tbe bigbest temporal 
felicîty tbey are capable of enjoying, must be sougbt for in a 
suitable union of tbe sexes and in a f^iendly intercourse witb 
tbeir fellow créatures. Tbe profoundest déductions of rea- 
) son, tbe bigbest fligbts of fancy, tbe finest sensibilities of tbe 
beart, tbe bappîest discoveries of science, and tbe most valu- 
' able productions of art, are feebly felt and imperfsctly en- 
joyed in tbe cold and cbeerless régions of solitude. It is 
not to tbe senseless rock, or to tbe passing gale, tbat we can 
satîsfactorîly communicate our pleasures and our pains. Tbe 
beayy sigbs wbicb incessantly transpire from tbe vacant 
bosoms of tbe solîtary bermit and tbe surly misantbropist, 
indicate tbe absence of tbose bigb deligbts wbicb ever accom- 
pany congenîal sentiment and mutual affection. Tbe soûl 
sinks under a situation in wbiob tbere are no kindred bosoms 
to participate in its joys, and sympatbise in its sorrows; and 
feels, strongly feels, tbat tbe beneficent Creator bas so framed 
and molded tbe temper of our minds, tbat socîety is tbe ear- 
Hest impulse and tbe most powerful inclination of our 
bearts. 

Society, bowever, altbougb it is dius pointed out to us, as 
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H wef by the fiiig«r of tlie Aliaig^tf, Imi 11k« nièftnft ôf fi«^- 
ing otir liighett poarible ttate of earlhlj ftUoity, tt lo pfig^ 
nant with d&ngers, tli«t it dependi «ntirely on otuniehM 
wbetber tlie indulgence of iMs instinotiTe ptopensity ilttll hê 
productive of k&ppiness or misery. 

The pleasures of sooiety, like pleaiuret of every ùûket 
Idnd, must, to be pure and permanent, be tempenite and diâ» 
creet. While passion animâtes imd seniibOity diiriAes, 
reason must direct and yirtue be the object of our oeotM. 
Tbose wbo search for happiness in a vague, desultory and 
indisoriminate intercourse with the worid ; who imagina thé 
palace of pleasnre to be surrounded by the gay, uutibiiikîtig 
and volatile part of the spedes ; who conceive that Ae fays 
of ail human delight beain firom places of publk lestivitj and 

resort — 

* Who ail their joys in mean profusion waste, 
Without reflection, management or taste ; 
Gareless of aU that yirtae gives to please ; 
For thoaght too active and too mad tôt ease ; 
Who give eaok appétits too loose a rein, 
Pnsh ail e^îoTmefit to tbe rergs of psin; 
Impetaous foUow where the passions call. 
And live in raptore, or not live at ail — " 

wiU, instead of lastlng and satisfactory finntion, meet only 
with Borrowfùl disappointment. ThÎB mode of seeking 
Society is not a raUonal indulgence of that natural passion 
which heaven, in its benevolence to man, bas planted in the 
human heart; but merely a facetîous désire, an habituai pru- 
rkncy, produced by restless leisure, and eneouraged by vanity 
and dissipation. Social happiness, true and essential social 
happiness, résides only in the bosom of love and in the arms 
of âriendship, and can only be really enjoyed by eongenial 
hearts and kindred minds, in the domestic bowers of privacyt 
and retirement. Affsctionate intercourse produces an inex- 
haustible iund of deKght. It is the perennial sunshine of 
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tka «ûttd. Witb what extremâ anxiety do we ail endeavor to 
ftad an amiable being with wbom we may fonn a tender tie 
and oloae attachment, wlio may inspire ns with unfading bliaa, 
and reoeive increase of happinesB firom anr endearments and 
attention! How greatly do such connections increase tbe 
kind and benevolent dispositions of the beart! and bow 
greatly do snob dispositions, wbile tbey lead tbe mind to tbe 
ei^oyment of domestic lu^piness, awaken al\ tbe vîrtaes, and 
oall fortb tbo best and strongest énergies of tbe sonl ! De« 
priyed of ibe cbaste and endearing sympatbies of love and 
firiendsbip, tbe species sink into gross sensaality or mute in- 
différence, neglect the improyement of tbeir faculties, and 
lenounce ail anxiety to please ; bnt inoited by thèse propen- 
sities, tbe sexes mntnally exert tbeir powers, cultivate tbeir 
talents, call every intellectnal energy into action; and, by 
ondeayoring to promote eacb otber's bappiness, mntoally 
secnre tbeir own. 

Adverse circumstances^ bowever; freqnéntly prevent well- 
disposed characters^ not only from making the élection which 
tbeir hearts wonld prompt^ and tbeir nnderstandings approve^ 
bnt force them into alliances which both reason and sensibility 
reject. It is from the disappoîntments of love or of ambition 
that the sexes are generally repelled from society to solitude. 
The affecticm, the tendemess, tbe sensibility of the beart, are 
but too oft^ tom and ontraged by the cmelty and malevolenoe 
of an nnfeeling world, in which vice bears on its audacious 
front the mask of Tirtne, and betrays innocence into the snares 
of nnsuspected guilt. The victims, boweyer, whether of lore 
or of ambition, who retb^ from society to recmit tbeir de- 
pressed spîrits and repair their disordered minds, cannot, 
withont iDJustioe, be sUgmatized as misanthropists, or arraigned 
as anti-social characters. Ail relisb for scènes of social baj^i- 
ness may be lost by an extrême and oyeKardent passion for 
ibe enjoyments of them ; but it is only those who seek 
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retir^uent firom an ayeraion to the oon^Miiy of their fellow 
créatures^ that can be said to haye renouneedi or be destitute 
of^ the oommon sympathies of nature. 

The présent age^ howeyer, is not likely to prodnce many 
such unnatural characters, for the manners of the whole world^ 
and particulariy of Europe, were neyer perhaps» more disposed 
to accompany. The rage for public enteirtainments seems to 
haye infected ail the classes of Society. The pleasures of 
priyate life seem to be held in uniyersal detestatîon and 
contempt; opprobrious epithets defame the humble enjoyments 
of domestic loye, and those whose hours are not oonsumed in 
unmeaning yisits, or unsocial parties, are regarded as censora 
of the common oonduct of the' world, or as enemies to their 
fellow créatures; but although mankind appear so eztremely 
social, they certainly were neyer less friendly and affectionate. 
Neither rank, nor ses, nor âge, is firee firom this pemicioua 
habit. Infants, before they can well lisp the rudiments of 
speech, are initiated into the idle cérémonies and parade of 
Company ; and can scarcely meet their parents or their play- 
mates without being obliged to perform a punctilious salutation. 
Formai card parties, and petty treats, engross the time that 
should be deyoted to healthful exercise and manly récréation. 
The manners of the metrc^polis are imitated mih. inferior 
s^lendor, but with greater absurdity, in the conntry ; eyery 
yillage bas its routs and its assemblies, in which the curled 
darlings of the place blaze forth in feathered lustre and awk* 
ward magnificence ; and while the charming simplicity of one 
sex is destroyed by affectation, the honest yirtues of the other 
by dissolute gallantry, and the passions of both inflamed by 
yicious and indécent mirth, the graye elders of the districts are 
trying their tempers and impoyerishing their purses at sixpenny 
whist and cassino. 

The spirit of disâpation bas reached even the yagrant tribe. 
The Gypsies of Germany suspend their predatory excursions, 
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and on o&e preTKmtly-appomted eyening in every week, as- 
semble to enjoy their guflty spoib in the fumes of strong 
waters and tobacco. The place of rendezYons is generally 
the vieinity of a mîll, the proprietor of which^ by affording 
to thèse wandering tribes an nndîstnrbed asylnm» not only 
seonres hîs property from their déprédations^ but^ by the idle 
taies with whioh they eontriye to amuse his ear, respecting the 
eharacters and conduct of his neighbors^ fumishes himself with 
new subjects of conversation for his next eyening's coterie. 

Minds that dérive ail their pleasures from the levity and 
mirth of promiscuous company^ are seldom able to contribute^ 
in any high degree^ to their own amusement. Characters like 
thèse search every place for entertainment, except their own 
bosoms and the bosoms of their surrounding ûunilies^ where^ by 
proper cultivation, real happiness^ the happiness arîsing from 
love and firiendship^ is alone capable of being found. 

The wearied pleasunst^ sinking under the weight that preys 
upon his spiritS; Aies to scènes of public gayety or private 
splendor^ in fond, but vain expectation, that they wiU dispel 
hb discontent, and recreate his mind; but he finds, alas ! that 
the &noîed asylum afiînrds him no rest. The ever-craving 
appetite for pastîme grows by what it feeds on ; and the worm, 
which devoured his delight amidst his sylvan scenery g( solitude, 
still accompanies him to crowded halls of elegMice and festivity. 
Whik he eagerly embraces every object that promises to supply 
the dreadful vacancy of his mind, he exhausts its remaining 
strength; enlarges the wound he is so anxiously endeavor- 
ing to heal; and by too eagerly grasping at the phantom 
pleasure, loses, perhaps forever, the substantial power of being 
happy. 

Men whose minds are capable of higher enjoyments, always 
feel thèse perturbed sensations when, deluded into a fashionable 
party, they find nothing to excite curiosity, or interest their 
feelings ; and where they are pestered by the fnvolous impor- 
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tunities of tho9e for whom they eau not entertam e^er fine&cU 
fihip OF esteem. How, indeed, is it poosible for a senaibltt miiid 
to feel the slightest ap{»robatioii, when a eozeomb, eiiamc»r«d 
of his own éloquence, and swoln with the pride oi aelf-<M»oeited 
merit^ tires bj bis loquacioos nonseoBe^ ail aromid ^m? 

The great Leibnitz was observed by hia serrant firequentlj ta 
take notes while he sat at church; aad tbs domestic very 
rationally conceived that he was making obtenrations on the 
subject of the sermon ; but it is more eonnstent^with the c]uu> 
acter of this philosopha, to conclude, Uiat he was indulging the 
powers of his own capacious and exoursiye mind, when those of 
the pfeacher ceased to interest him. Thus it happeas, that 
while the multitude are driyen from solitude to sooiety, by 
being tired of thernselves, there are some, aod those not a few, 
who seek refuge in rational retirement &om the friyolous dissi- 
pation of Company. 

An indolent mind is as irksome to itself as it is intolérable to 
others; but an active mind feels inexhaustible resonrees in its 
own power. The first is forced to fly from itself for enjoyment ; 
while the other calmly resigns itself to its own sUjggestions, and 
always meets with the happiness it has yainly sought for in its 
communion with the world. 

To rouse the soûl from that lethargy into which its pow- f 
ers are so apt to drop from the tediousness of life, it isl 
necessary to apply a stimulus both to the head and to the 
heart. Something mast be contrived to strike the sensés, 
and interest the mind. But it is much more diffîcult to con- 
vey pleasure to others than to receive it ourselves ; and whil 3 
the many wait in anxious hope of being entertained, they 
find but few who are capable of entertaining. Disappoint- 
ment increases the eagerness of désire; and the uneasy mul- 
titude rush to places of public resort, çndeavoring, by noisa 
and bustle, festive gratification, élégant décoration, rioà 
dresses, and sprightly music, to awaken the dormant facultiei 
3 
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and agitaie thë stagnant sensibilities of the seul. Thèse 
scènes may be oonsidered the machineries of pleasnre, they 
prodnoe a temporary efPect without requiring mnch effort or 
oo-operation to obtain it; while those higher delights of 
which retirement is capable, can not be truly enjoyed wîth- 
ont a certain degree of intellectual exertion. There are, in- 
deed, many minds se totally corrupted by the nnceasing 
pnrsuits of thèse vain and empty pleasnres, that they are 
utterly incapable of relishing intellectual delight; which, as 
it affords an enjoyment totally unconnected with, and inde- 
pendent of, common society, requires a disposition and capa- 
oity which common company can never bestow. Retirement, 
iherefore, and its attendant enjoyments are of a nature too 
refined for the gross and vulgar capacities of the multitude, 
who are more disposed to gratify their intellectual indolence, 
by receiving a species of entertainment which does not 
; require from them the exertion of thought, than to enjoy 
' pleasures of a nobler kind, which can only be procured by a 
j rational restraint of the passions and a proper exercise of the 
j powers of the mind. Violent and tumultuous impressions 
can idone gratify such characters, whose pleasures, like those 
of the slothful Sybarites, only indicate the pain they undergo 
in striying to be happy. 

Men, eager for the enjoyment of worldly pleasures, seldom 
attain the object they pursue. Dissatisfied with the enjoy- 
ments of the moment, they long for absent delight, which 
seems to promise a more poignant gratification. Their joys 
are like those of Tantalus, always in view but never within 
reach. The activity of such characters lead to no bénéficiai 
end; they are perpetually in motion without making any 
progressa they spur on "the lazy foot of time," and thcn 
complain of the rapidity of its flight, only because they hâve 
made no good use of its présence ; they " take no note of 
time but by its loss ;" and year follows ycar only to increasc 
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theîr uneasiness. If tlie brîght beam of Aurora wake them 
from tlieir perturbed repose, it is only to create new anxiety 
how they are to drag tbroagli tlie passing day. The cbange 
of season produces no change in tlieir wearied dispositions ; 
and every hour cornes and goes with equal indifférence and 
discontent. 

TEe pleasures of society, however, although they arOi 
attended with such nnhappy effects, and pemicious conse-i 
quences to men of weak heads and corrupted hearts, who \ 
only follow them for the pnrpose of indnlging the foUîes and 
gratifying the vices to which they hâve given birth, are yet 
capable of affordîng to the wise and the virtuous a hîgh, 
rational, sublime and satisfactory enjoyment. The world is 
the only theater upon which great and noble actions can be 
performed, or the hights of moral and intellectual excellence 
usefully attained. The society of the wise and good, exclu- 
sive of the pleasing relaxation it affords from the anxieties \ 
of business and the cares of life, conveys valuable informa- j 
tion to the mind and virtuous feelings to the breast. There 1 
expérience imparts its wisdom in a manner equally engaging ! 
and impressive; the faculties are improved and knowledge' 
increased. Youth and tge reciprocally contribute to the 
happiness of each other. Such a society, while it adds firm- 
ness to the character, gives fashion to the manners ; and. 
opens immediately to the view the delightfîil models of wis-' 
dom and integrity. It is only in such society that man can ' 
rationally hope to exercise, with any prospect of success, the ' 
latent principle which continually prompts him to pursue • 
the hîgh felicity of which he feels his nature capable, ' 
and of which the Creator has permitted him to form a , 
faint idea. 

" In everj human heart there lies reclin'd 
V Some atom pregnant with ethereal mind ; 
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Some plastic power» some intelleetual ray, 
Some génial sunbeam from the souroe of day ; 
Something that warms and restless to aspire, 
Wakes the yoiing heart^ and sets the sonl on flre ; 
And bids us ail our inbom powers employ 
To catch the phantom ot idéal Joy." 

Sorrow freqnently drives its unhappy Yictims from solitude 
into the vortex of society as a means of relief j for solitude is 
terrible to those whose minds are torn with anguish for the loss 
of some dear friend, whom death has, perhaps, taken uutimely 
from their arms j and who would willingly renounce ail worldly 
joys^ to hear onc accent of that beloved voice^ which used^ in 
calm retirement, to £11 his ear with haxmony, and his heart 
with rapture. 

Solitude also is terrible to those whose felicity is founded on 
popular applause; who hâve acquired a degree of ûime by 
intrigue, and actions of counterfeited virtue ; and who suffer 
the most excruciating anxiety to préserve their spurious famé. 
Consoious of the fraudulent means by whicti they acquire 
possession of it, and of the weak foundation on which it is 
built, it appears continually to totter, and always ready to 
overwhelm them in its ruins. Thejr attention is sedulouslj 
called to every quarter ; and, in order to prop up the unsub- 
stantial fabric, they bend with mean submîssion to the pride of 
power ; flatter the vanity, and accommodate themselves to the 
vices of the great; censure the genius that provokes their 
jealousy ; ridicule the virtue that shames the conduct of their 
patrons ; submit to ail the follies of the âge ; take advantage 
of itserrors; cherish its préjudices; applaûd its superstition, 
and défend its vices. The fajshionable circles may, perhaps, 
welcome such characters as their best supporters and hîghest 
omaments ; but to them the calm and tranquil pleasures of 
retirement are dreary and disgusting. 
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To ail those, indeed, whom yioe bas betrayed into gnilt^ and 
whose bosoms are stung bj tbe adders of remorse, solitude ia 
doublj terrible; and tbey flj from it0 shades to aoexiea of 
wordly pleasure^ in tbe bope of being able to silence tbe keen 
reproaches of vîolated conscience in tbe tumults of society. 
Vain attempt! 

Solitude, indeedy as well as religion, bas been represented in 
sucb dismal, disagreeable colors, by tboee wbo were incapable 
of tasting its sweets, and enjoying its advantages, tbat many 
dismiss it totally from ail tbeir scbemes of bappiness, and fly 
to it only to alleviate tbe bitterness of some momentary passion, 
or temporary adversity, or ta bide tbe blusbes of approaching 
sbame. But there advantages to be derived from solitude, 
eyen under sucb circumstances, by tbose wbo are otberwise 
incapable of enjoying tbem. Tbose wbo know tbe most de-/ 
ligbtful comforts, and satisfactory enjoyments, of wbicb a well} 
regulated solitude is productiye, like tbose wbo are acquainted' 
witb tbe solid benefits to be derived from religion, will seek 
retirement, in tbe bours of prosperity and content, as tbe only 
means by wbicb tbey can be enjoyed in true perfection. Tbe 
tranquility of its sbades will give ricbness to tbeir joys j its 
uninterrupted quiétude will enable tbem to expatiate on tbe 
fulness of tbeir felicity; and tbey will tum tbeir eyes witb» 
soft compassion on tbe miseries of tbe world, wben comparedi 
witb tbe blessings tbey enjoy. 

Strongly, tberefore, as tbe social principle opérâtes in our 
breast ; and necessary as it is, wben properly regulated, to 
tbe improvement of our minds, tbe refinement of our man- 
ners, and tbe melioration of our bearts j yet some portion of 
our time ougbt to be devoted to rational retirement; and 
we must not conclude tbat tbose wbo occasionally abstain 
from tbe tumultuous pleasures and promiscuous enjoyments 
of tbe world, are morose cbaracters or of peevisb disposi- 
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tions; nor stigmatiie those wlio appear to prefer the oalm 
deliglits of solitude to the tumnltaouB pleasures of the world 
as annataral and anti-social. 

'^Whoeyer thinks, must see that man was made 
To face the storm, not langoish in the shade : 
Actionna his sphère, and for that sphère design'd, 
Etemal pleasures open on his mind. 
For this fair hope leads on th* impassion'd sonl 
Through life's wild lab'rinths to her distant goal ; 
Paints in each dream, to fan the génial flame, 
The pomp of riches and the pride of famé ; 
Or fondly giyes reflection*s cooler eye 
In solitude, an image of a future àkj.** 
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CHAPTER n. 

THI INFLI7SNCE OF SOLITUDE UPON THS MINB. 

Ths true value of liberty can onlj be conceiyed bj minds/ 
that are free ; slaves remain indolently con^nted in eaptivitj.l 
Men who hâve been long tossed upon tbe tronbled océan of \ 
life, and bave learned by severe expérience to entertain just 
notions of the world and its concerns, to examine every ob- ' 
ject witb unelouded and impartial eyes, to walk erect in tbe 
strict and tborny patbs of virtue, and to find tbeir bappîness 
in tbe reflections of an bonest mind, alone are free, 

Tbe patb of virtue, indeed, îs devions, dark and droary; 
but tbougb it leads tbe traveler over bills of difficulty, it ai 
lengtb brings bim into tbe deligbtful and extensive plains of 
permanent bappîncss and secure repose. 

Tbe love of solitude, wben cultivated in tbe mom of lifei 
élevâtes tbe mind to a noble independence ; but to acquire the 
advantage wbicb solitude is capable of affording^ tbe mind must 
not be impelled to it by melancboly and disoontent, but by a 
real distaste to tbe idle pleasures of the world, a rational con- 
tempt for the deceîtful joys of life, and just appréhensions of 
being corrupted and seduced by its însinuating and destructive 
gayeties. 

Many men hâve acquired and exercised in solitude that 
transcendant greatness of mind which défies events ; and, like 
tbe majestic cedar, which braves the fury of the most violent 
tempesty bave resisted, witb heroio courage, the severest storms 
of fate. 

Solitude, indeed, sometimes renders the mind in a slight 
degree arrogant and conceited; but tbese effects are easily re- 

(31) 
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moyed hj a jadieious intercourse with mankmd. Misanthropy, 
contempt of îolij, and pride of spirît, are, in noble minds, 
cbanged bj the matnritj of âge into dignitj of character ; and 
tbat fear of tbe opinion of the world wbich awed the weakness 
and inexpérience of yottth, is suceeeded bj firmnesS; and a 
bigh disdain of tbose false notions by whicb it was dismayed 
— the observations once 00 dreadfal lose ail their stiags ; the 
mind yiews objects not as they are, but as they onght to be ; 
and; feeling a contempt for vice, rises into a noble enthosiasm 
for virtne, gaîning *from the conflict a rational expérience and 
a compassionate feeling which never decay. 

The science of the heart, indeed, with which yottth shoTild 
be familiarized as early as possible, is too frequently neglected. 
It remoyes the asperities and polishes the rongh surfaces of the 
mind. This science is foonded on that noble philosophy which 
régulâtes the characters of men ; and operating more by love 
than by rigid precept, corrects the oold dictâtes of reason by the 
wann feelings of the heart; opens to yiew the dangers to which 
they are exposed ; animâtes the dormant faculties of the mind, 
and prompts them to the practice of ail the virtnes. 

Dion was educated in ail the turpitude and serrility of courts, 
accustomed to a life of softness and effeminacy, and, what is 
Btill worse, tainted by ostentation, luxury, and every species of 
yiciouB pleasure; but no sooner did he listen to the divine 
Plato, and acquire thereby a taste for that sublime philosophy 
which inculcates the practice of virtue, than bis whole sonl 
became deeply em^ored of its charms. The same love of 
virtue with which Plato in^ired the mind of Dion, may be 
silently, and almost imperceptibly, infused by every tender 
mother into the mi^d of her child. Philosophy, from the lips 
of a wise and sensible woman, glides quietly, but with strong 
effect, into the mind, through the feelings of the heart. Who 
is not fond of walking, even through the most rough and diffî- 
ouït paths, when conducted by the hand of love ? What species 
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of instniotion oan bô more encoesdful than soft lessons f^m a 
female tongue, dictated bj a mînd profound in nnderstanding, 
and eleyated in sentiment^ where the heart feels ail tbe affection 
thak her precept8 inspire? O I may eyerj mother, so endowed, 
be blessed with a child that delights to listen in priyate to her 
edifjing observations; who^ with a book in his hand^ loves to 
seek among tbe rocks some sequestered spot fevorable to study ; 
who wben walking with his dogs and gun^ freqnently reclines 
nnder the friendly shade of some majestic tree^ and contem- 
plâtes the great and glorions characters which the pages of 
Plutarch présent to his view, instead of toilîng through the 
thîckets of the surrounding woods hunting for game. 

The wishes of a mother are accomplished when the silence 
and solitude of the forests seize and animate the mind of her 
loved child ; when he begins to feel that he bas seen sufficiently 
the pleasnres of the worid ; when he begins to perceive that 
there are greater and more valued characters than noblemen or 
esquireS; than ministers or kings; characters who enjoy a more 
elevated sensé of pleasure than gamîng tables and assemblies 
are capable of affording; who seek at every interval of leisure, 
the shades of solitude with rapturous delight ; whose minds 
hâve been inspired with a love of literature and philosophy 
from their earliest infancy ; whose bosoms bave glowed with a 
love of science through every subséquent period of their lives; 
and who, amidst the greatest calamîties, are capable of banish- 
ing, by a décret charm, the deepest melancholy and most 
profound déjection. 

The advantages of solitude to a mind that feels a real disgust 
at the tîresome intercourses of society, are inconceivable. 
Freed from the world, the vail which obscured the intellect 
Buddenly falls, the clouds which dimmed the light of reason 
disappear, the painful burden which oppressed the soûl is aile- 
viated; we no longer wrestle with surrounding périls; the 
appréhension of danger vanishes ; the sensé of mîsfortune be- 
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cornes softened; the dîspensations of Provideiiee no longer 
excite tbe murmur of disoontent; and we enjoy the deli^tôul 
pleasures of a calm, serene and happy mind. Patience and 
I résignation foUow and réside with a contented heart; eyery 
corroding care Aies away on the wings of gayetj; and on 
every side agreeable and interesting scènes présent them- 
selves to our view ; the brilliant son sinking behind the loftj 
mountains, tingîng their snow-crowned torrets with golden rays; 
the feathered choir hastening to seek within their mossy 
cells a soft^ a silent^ and secure repose; the shnll crowing of 
;the amorous cock; the solemn and stately march (^ oxen 
iretuming from their daily toil, and the gracefal paces of the 
I gênerons steed. But; amidst the vicions pleasures of a great 
inetropolis; where sensé and truth are constantly despised, and 
integrity and conscience thrown aside as inconyenient and 
loppressivC; the fairest forms of fancy are obscured^ and the 
tpurest yirtues of the heart corrupted. 

But the first and most incontestable advantage of solitude îs^ 
that it accustoms the mind to think ; the imagination becomes 
more ymà, and the memory more faithful, while the sensé 
remains undisturbed, and no extemal object agitâtes the souL 
Bemoved far from the tiresome tumults of public society, where 
a multitude of heterogeneous objects dance before our eyes and 
fin the mind with incohérent notions, we leam to fix our atten- 
tion to a single subject^ and to contemplate that alone. An 
author, whosc works I could read with pleasure every hour of 
my life, says^ ^^ It is the power of attention which, in a great 
measure, distinguishes the wise and great from the vulgar and 
trîflîng herd of men. The latter are accustomed to think, or 
rather to dream, without knowing the subject of their thoughts. 
In their unconnected rovings they pursue no end ; they foUow 
no track. Every thing fioats loose and disjointed on the sur- 
face of their minds, like leaves scattered and blown about on 
the face of the waters." 
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The habit of thinking with steadiness fmd attention oan onlj 
be acquired by avoîding the distraoiion whioh a multiplioitj of 
objeots always create ; by turning our observation from external 
things, and seeking a situation in which our daily occupations 
are not perpetually shifting their course, and changing their 
direction. 

Idleness and inattention soon destroy ail the advantages of 
retirement ; for the most dangerous passions, when the mind is 
not properly employed, rise into fermentation, and produce a 
variety of eccentric ideas and irregular desires. It is necessary, 
also, to elevate our thoughts aboyé the mean considération of 
sensual objects ; the unincumbered mind then recalls ail that it 
has read ; ail that has pleased the eye or delighted the ear ; 
and reflecting on every idea which either observation, expéri- 
ence, or discourse, has produced, gains new information by 
every reflection, and conveys the purest pleasures to the souL 
The intellect contemplâtes ail the former scènes of life; views 
by anticipation those that are yet to come, and blends ail ideas 
of past and future in the actual enjoyment of the présent 
moment. To keep, however, the mental powers in proper tone, 
it is necessary to direct our attention invariably toward some 
noble and interesting study. 

It may, perhaps, excite a smile when I assert that solitude ( 
is the only school in which the characters of men can be ' 
properly developed j but it must be recollected that, although j 
the materials of this study must be amassed in society, it is ' 
in solitude alone that we can apply them to their proper use. 
The world is the great scène of our observations ; but to 
apply them with proprie ty to their respective objects is ex- 
clusively the work of solitude. It is admitted that a know- 
ledge of the nature of mai^ is necessary to our happiness ; 
and, therefore, I can not conçoive how it is possible to call 
those characters malignant and misanthropie, who, while 
they continue in the world, endeavor to discover even the 
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fftnltg, foibles and imperfeûtions of human kind. The pur- 
suit of tliis species of knowledge, which can only be gained 
by observation, is surely laudable, and not deserving the 
obloquy tbat bas been cast on it. Do I, in my médical ohar- 
acter, feel any malignity or hatred to the species when I 
Btudy tbe nature and explore the secret causes bf those weak'^ 
nesses and disorders which are incidental to the human 
frame? When I examine the subject with the closest in^ 
speotion, and point ont for the gênerai benefit, I hope, of 
mankind, as well as for my own satisfaction, ail the fraîl and 
împerfect parts in the anatomy of the human body? 

But a différence is supposed to exist between the observa- 
tions which we are permitted to make upon the anatomy of 
the human body, and those which we assume respecting the 
phiiosophy of the human mind. The physician, it is said, 
studies the maladies which are incidental to the human 
frame, to apply such remédies as particular occasion may 
require ; but it is contended that the moralist has a différent 
end in view. This distinction, however, is certainly without 
foundation. A sensible and feeling philosopher views both 
the moral and physical defects of his fellow-creatures with 
an equal degree of regret. Why do moralists shun mankind 
by retiring into solitude, if it be not to avoid the contagion 
of those vices which they perceive so prévalent in the world, 
and which are not observed by those who are in the habit 
of seeing them daily indulged without censure or restraint? 
The mind, without doubt, feels a considérable degree of plea- 
sure in detecting the imperfections of human nature; and 
where that détection may prove bénéficiai to mankind, with- 
out doing an injury to any îndividual, to publish them to the 
worldj to point out their qualities, to place them, by a 
luminous description, before the eyes of men, is, in my idea) 
a pleasure so far from being lûischievous, that I rather think, 
and I trust I shall continue to think so even in the hour of 
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death, it is the only real mode of discovering the machina- 
tioas of the deyil and destroying the eiecta of his works. 
Solitude, therefore, as it tends to excite a disposition to think 
with eiect, to direct the attention to proper objects, to 
strengthen observation, and to increase the natural sagacitj 
of the mind, is the school in which a true knowledge of the 
human character is most likelj to be acquired. 

Bonnet, in an aiEscting passage of the preikce to his œle- 
brated work on the Nature of the Soûl, relates the manner 
in which solitude rendered even his defect of sight advan- 
tageous to him. <' Solitude,'' says he, ^^ necessarily ieads the 
mind to méditation. The circumstances in which I hâve 
hitherto lived, joined to the sorrows which hâve attended me 
for many years, and firom which I am not yet released, in- 
duced me to seek in reflection those comforts which my 
unhappy condition rendered necessary; and my mind is now 
become my constant retreat — ^from the enjoyments it affords 
I dérive pleasures which, like potent charms, dispel ail my 
afflictions." At thîs period the virtuous Bonnet was almost 
blind. Another excellent character, of a différent kind, who 
dévotes his time to the éducation of youth, Pfeffel, at CoK 
mar, supports himself under the affliction of total blindness 
in a manner equally noble and affecting, by a life less soli- 
tary indeed, but by the opportunities of fréquent leisure 
which he employs in the study of philosophy, the récréations 
of poetry, and the exercises of humanity. There was for- 
merly in Japan a collège of blind persons, who, in ail proba- 
bility, were endued with quîcker discernment than many 
members of more enlîghtened collèges. Thèse sightless 
academicians devoted their time to the study of history, 
poetry and music. The most celebrated traits i^a the annab 
of their country became the subject of their muse; and the 
harmony of their verses could only be excelled by the melody 
of their music. In reflecting upon the idleness and dissipa- 
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tîon în whîcli a number of solitary persons pass their time, 
we contomplate the oondnct of thèse blind Japanese with the 
hîgbest pleasure. The minces eye opened and afiforded them 
ample compensation for the loss of the oorporeal organ. Light, 
life and joy flowed into their minds throngh the surrounding 
darkness, and blessed them with high enjoyment of tranquil 
thought and innocent occupation. 

Solitude teaches us to think^ and thought beoomes the princi- 
pal spring of human actions ; for the actUms of men, it is truly 
said, are nothing more than their thought» embodied, and 
brought into substantial existence. The mind, thereforC; has 
only to examine with candor and impartiality the idea which it 
feels the greatest inclination to pursue, in order to penetrate and 
expound the mystery of the human character ; and he who has 
not been accustomed to self-examination, will, upon suoh 
a scrutiny, frequently disoover truths of extrême importance to 
his happiness, which the mists of worldly delusions had con- 
cealed totally from his view. 

Liberty and leisure are ail that an active mind requires in 
solitude. The moment such a charaoter finds itself alone, ail 
the énergies of his soûl put themselves into motion, and rise to 
a hight incomparably greater than they could hâve reached 
under the impulse of a mind clogged and oppressed by the 
enoumbrances of society. Even plodding authors, who only 
endeavor to improve the thoughts of others, and aim not at 
originality for themselves, dérive such advantages from solitude, 
as to render them contented with their humble labors ; but to 
superior minds, how exquisite are the pleasures they feel when 
solitude inspires the idea, and facilitâtes the exécution of works 
of virtue and public benefit ! works which constantly irritate the 
passions of the foolish, and confound the guilty consciences of 
the wicked. The exubérance of a fine fertile imagination is 
chastened by the surrounding tranquility of solitude ; ail its 
diverging rays are concentrated to one certain point; and the 
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inind exalted to such powerfal energy, that whenever it is in- 
olined to strîke^ the blow becotnes tremendous and irrésistible. 
Conscious of the extent and force of his powers, a character 
thos collected can not be dismayed by légions of adversaries; 
and he waits, with judicious circumspection, to render sooner or 
later^ complète justice to the enemies of virtue. The profligacy 
of the world, where vice nsurps the seat of greatness, hypocrisy 
assumes the face of candor^ and préjudice overpowers the voice 
of truth, must, indeed^ sting his bosom with the keenest sensa' 
tions of mortification and regret ; but cast his philosophie eye 
over the disordered scène, he will separate what ought to be in- 
dulged from what ought not to he endured; and by a happy^ 
well-timed stroke of satire from his pen, will destroy the bloom 
of vice, disappoint machinations of hypocrisy, and expose the 
fallacies on which préjudice is foundéd. 

Truth unfolds her charms in solitude with superior splen- 
dor. A great and good man, Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, says, 
" The great and the worthy, the pious and the virtuous, hâve 
ever been addicted to serions retirement. It isthe character- 
istic of little and frivolous minds to be wholly occupied with 
the vulgar objects of life. Thèse fill up their desires, and 
Bupply ail the entertainment which their coarse appréhen- 
sions can relish. But a more refined and enlarged mind 
leaves the world behind it, feels a call for hîgher pleasures, 
and seeks them in retreat. The man of public spirit has 
recourse to it in order to reform plans for gênerai good ; the 
man of genius, in order to dwell on his favorite thèmes ; the 
philosopher, to pursue his discoveries ; and the saint, to im- 
prove himself in grâce/' 

Numa, the legislator of Rome, while he was only a private 
individual, retired on the death of Tatia, his beloved wife, into 
the deep forests of Aricia, and wandered in solitary musings 
through the thickest groves and most sequestered shades. Su- 
perstition împuted his loncly propcnsity, not to disappointment, 
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dîscoDtent or hatred to mankind, but to a higher oause — a widi 
silentlj to communieate with some proteoting deity. A ramor 
wa» ciroulated that the goddess Egeria, eaptîvated by his Yir« 
tueS; had unîted herself to him in the saored bonds of love, and 
by enlightening his mind and storing it with superior wisdom, 
had led him to divine felicity. The Droids, also, who dwelt 
amoDg the rocks, in the woods, and in the most soUtary places, 
are supposed to hâve instructed the infant nobility of their 
respective nations in wisdom and in éloquence, in the phenom? 
ena of nature, in astronomy, in the precepts oi religion, and 
the mysteries of etemity. The profound wisdom thus bestowed 
on the characters of the Druids, although it was, like the &iovj 
of Numa, the mère effects of imagination, discovers with what 
enthusiasm every âge and country hâve revered those vénérable 
characters, who, in the silence of the groves and in the tran- 
quility of solitude, hâve devoted their time and talents to the 
imprevement of the human mind, and the reformation of the 
species. 

Genius frequently brings forth its finest fruit in solitude, 
merely by the exértion of its own intrinsic powers, unaided by 
the patronage of the great, the adulation of the multitude, or 
the hope of mercenary reward. Flanders, amidst ail the hor- 
rors of civil discord, produced painters as rich in famé as they 
were poor in circumstances. The celebrated Correggio had so 
seldom been rewarded during his life, that the paltry payment 
of ten pistoles of G^erman coin, and which he was obliged to 
travel as far as Parma to receive, created in his mind a joy so 
excessive that it oaused his death. The self-approbation of 
conscious merit was the only recompense thèse great artists 
received j they painted with the hope of immortal famé, and 
posterity bas done them justice. 

Profound méditation in solitude and silence frequently exalts 
the mind above its natural tone, fires the imagination, and pro- 
duces the most refined and sublime conceptions. The soûl 
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tken iastes the purest and most refined delight, and almOBt 
loses the idea of existence in the intelleotnal pleasares it 
receîyes. The mînd on every motion darts throngh spaoe into 
eternityj and raised, in his free enjoyment of its powers by 
its own enthusiasm, strengthens itself in the habitude of oon- 
templating the noblest subjects, and of adopting the most 
lieroic pursùits. It was in a solitary retreat, amidst the 
sliades of a lofty mountain near Byrmont, that the foundation 
of one of the most extraordinary achievements of the présent 
âge was laid. The king of Prussia, while on a visit to Sp»^ 
witlidrew himself from the company and walked in silent 
solitude amongst the most sequestered groves of this beauti- 
fdl mountain, then adorned in ail the rude luxuriance of 
nature, and to this day distinguished by the appellation of 
^'The Eoyal Mountain/'* On this uninhabited spot, sinoe 
become the seat of dissipation, the youthM monarch, it is 
said, first formed the plan of conquering Silesia. 

Solitude teaches with the happiest effect the important value 
of Hmej of which the indolent, having no conception, can form 
no estimate. A man who is ardently bent on employment, who 
is anxious not to live entirely in vain, never observes tiie rapid 
movements of a stop-watch, the true image of transitory life, 
and most striking emblem of the âîght of time, without alarm 
and appréhension. Social intercourse, when it tends to keep 
the mind and heart in a proper tone, when it oontributes to 
enlarge the sphère of knowledge, or to banish cOTroding care, 
can not, indeed, be considered a sacrifice of time. But where 
social intercourse, even when attended with thèse happy effects, 
engages ail our attention, tums the oalmness of friendship into 
the violence of love, transforms hours into minutes, and drives 
away ail ideas, except those which the object of our affection 
inspires, year after year will roll unimproved away. Time 

* Kœnig^berg. 
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ftQipedy emplojed neTer appean tedious; on tke oontrary^ ic 
lum who is engaged in mseftill j discharging the duties of hia 
BtadoB^ aeoording to the beat of his ability, it is lîgkt, and 
pleasantlj tnmsitory. 

A certain yonng prînee, by the asnstanoe of a nnmber of 
domestics^ sddom employa above fiye or six minutes in dress- 
ing. Of his caniage it would be incorrect to say he ^oes in it ; 
for it JHe8. His table is snperb and hospitable, but the pleasures 
of it are short and frngal. Princes^ indeed, seem disposed to 
do eyery thing with rapidity. This royal youth, who possesses 
extraordinary talents^ and nncommon dignity of oharacter, 
attends in his own person to eyery application, and affords satis- 
faction and delîght in eyery interyiew. His domestic establish- 
ment engages his most scrupulons attention ; and he employs 
seyen hours eyery day withont exception^ thronghout the year, 
in reading the best English, Italian, French, and German 
authors. It may therefore be truly said, that this prince is 
well acquainted with the yalue of time. 

The hours which a man of the world throws idly away, are 
in solitude disposed of with profitable pleasure ; and no pleasure 
ean be more profitable than that which résulta firom the judi- 
oious use of time. Men haye many duties to perform; he, 
therefore, who wishes to discharge them honorably, will yigi- 
lantly seize the earliest opportunity, if he do not* wish that any 
part of the passing moments should be tom like a useless page 
from the book of life* Useful employment stops the career of 
time, and prolongs our existence. To think and to work is to 
liye. Our ideas neyer flow with more rapidity and abundance, 
or with greater gayety, than in those hours which useful labor 
ateals from idleness and dissipation. To employ our time with 
economy, we should firequently reflect how many hours escape 
from us against our inclination. A celebrated English author 
says, " When we haye deducted ail that is absorbed in sleep, ail 
that is ineyitably appronriated to the demands of nature, or 
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inerâtàhlj engroflKMd bj the t jranmj of oustom ; aU ihat û 
fnased in regolatiag ihe saperfioial doeoratioiui of Hfe^ or is 
gi^ii op in the reciprooaiioii of eivility to the disposai of 
^thers; ail thai istoni from us bj the yiolenee of disease^ or 
sto^ iaparoeptibil j away b j lassitude and langue ; we shall 
find tbat part of oar duration yery small of whieh we ean truly 
oall ourselves masters, or which we oan q>end wholly at our own 
ohoioe. Many (^ our h<mrs are lost in a rotation of petty eares, 
in a constant récurrence of the same employments ; many of 
our provisions for ease or happiness are always exhansted by 
the présent day^ and a great part of onr existence serves no 
other purpose than that of enabling us to enjoy the rest. 

Time is never more mispent than while we declaim against 
ihe want of it f ail our actions are then tinctured with peevish- 
ness. The yoke of life is certainly the least op|»res^ve when 
we carry it with good hum<»r; and in the shades of rural 
retirement, when we bave once acquired a resolution to pass our 
hours with economy^ sorrowful lamentations on the subject 
of time mispent, and business neglected, never torture the 
mind. 

Solitude, indeed, may {nrove more dangerous than ail the 
dissipation of the world, if the mind be not properly employed. 
Every man, from the monarch on the throne to the peasant in 
ihe cottage^ should hâve a daily task, which he sh(mld feel it 
bis duty to perform without delay. ^'C<»rpe diem/' says 
Horace ; and this recommendadon will eztend with equal pro* 
priety to every honr of our lives. 

The voluptuous of every description, the votarîes of Bacchus 
and the sons of Anacreon, exhort us to drive away corroding 
care, to promote incessant gayety and to enjoy the fleeting 
hours as they pass ; and thèse precepts when rightly under- 
stood, and properly applied, are founded in strong sensé and 
Sound reason ; but they must not be understood or applied in 
the way thèse sensualists advise ; they must not be oonsumed 
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in drinkmg and debaudi^; but emplojed in «tetdiiy ad* 
yanoing toward tke acoomplishment of the taak whioh onr 
respective duties reqoiie us to perform. ^^If/' sayi Pètràiteh, 
'^ jou feel any inclination to serve Qoà, in whioh consists th# 
highest felicities of onr nature ; if you are disposed to elerate 
the mind bj the studj of letters, which^ nezt to religion^ pro- 
cures us the truest pleasures; if by your sentiments and 
writings, you are anzious to leave behind you something that 
will mémorise your name with posterity -, stop the rapid progress 
of time and prolong the course of this uncertain life— ây, ah \ 
fly, I beseech you^ from the enjoyment of the toorld, and pass 
the few remaining days you hâve to live ia..., Solïûude" 

Solitude refines the taste, by affording the mind greater 
opportunities to cull and sélect the beauties of those olyjeots 
which engage its attention. There it dépends entirely on 
ourselves to make choice of those employments which afiord 
tiie highest pleasure ; to read those writings^ and to encourage 
those refiections which tend most to purify the mind, and st<^e 
it with the richest variety of images. The false notions which 
we 80 easily acquire in the world, by relying upon the senti- 
ments of others, instead of consulting our own, are in solitude 
easily ayoided. To be obliged constantly to say, ^*I dare not 
think othertoise/' is insupportable. Why, alas ! will not men 
strive to form opinions of their own, rather than submit to be 
guided by the arbitrary dictâtes of others f If a work please 
me, of what importance is it to me whether the beau monde 
approve of it or not? — ^What information do I receiye from 
you, ye cold and misérable critics? — ^Does your approbation 
make me feel whateyer is truly noble, great and good, with 
higher relish, or more refined delight ? — How can I submit to 
the judgment of men who always examine hastily, and gène- 
rally détermine wrong ? 

Men of enlightened minds, who are capable of correctly 
distinguishing beauties from defects, whose bosoms feel the 
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bighest pleasure from the works of genius, and the sèrereil 
pain from dullness and depravity, while iîhey admire with en- 
ihusiasm, oondemn witit judgdient and deUber&tion^ and, 
retiring from the vulgar lierd, èîtlier alone or in the sooietj 
of seleoted frîends, resign themsetTes to the delights of a 
tranquil intercourse with the illustrions sages of antiqnity, 
and with those writers Who hâve distinguished and adomed 
succeeding times. 

Solitude, by enlarging the sphère of its information, by 
awakening a more lively curiosity, by relieving fatigue, and 
and by promoting application, renders the mind more actiye, 
and multiplies the number of its ideas. A man who is well 
aequainted with ail thèse advantages has said^ that '^bj 
silent, solitary reflection we exercise and strengthen ail the 
powers of the mind. The many obstacles which render it 
dîfficult to pursue our path disperse and retire, and we retum 
to a busy social life with more cheerfulness and content. 
The sphère of our understanding becomes enlarged by re- 
flection; we hâve learned to survey more objects, and to be- 
hold them intellectnally together; we carry a clearer sight, a 
juster judgment and firmer principles with us into the world 
in which we are to live and act; and are then more able, 
even in the midst of ail its distractions, to préserve our 
attention, to think with aoouraoy, to détermine with judg- 
ment, in a degree proportioned to the préparations we hâve 
made in the hours of retirement.'' Alas ! in the ordinary 
commerce of the world, the curiosity of a rational mind soon 
decays, whilst in solitude it hourly augments. The researohes 
of a finite being necessarily proceed by slow degrees. The 
mind links one proposition to another, joins expérience with 
observation, and from the discovery of one truth proceeds in 
search of others. The astronomers who first observed the 
course of the planets, little imagined how important their dis* 
coveries would prove to the future interests and happiness of 
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«jiftol^ioâ. AttaoLed i>7 th» spangled splendor of the firma- 
m^n^ «ad observing th&t the stars niglitly clianged tbeîj 
QOMXse^ curiositj induced them to explore this phenomenon, 
and led tli«m to pxursue the road of science. It is thus thai 
tbe sool, by silent aotivity, augments its powers ; and a con- 
templatiYe mind advanceg in knowledge in proportion as it 
investigates the various causes, tke immédiate effeets, and 
the remote conséquences of an established truth. Eeason, 
indeed, by impeding the wings of the imagination, renders 
her flight less rapid, but it makes the objeot of attainment 
more sure. Drawn aside by the charma of fancy, the mind 
may construct new worlds, but they immediately burst, like 
airy bubbles formed of soap and water ; while reason exam- 
ines the materials of its projected fabric, and uses those only 
which are durable and good. 

'< The great art to learn much," says Locke, "is to under- 
take a little at a time/' Dr. Johnson, the celebrated Eng- 
Ush writer, has very forcibly observed, that "ail the perform- 
ances of human art, at which we look with praîse or wonder, 
are instances of the resistless force of persévérance ; it is by 
tiiis that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant 
countries are united by canals. If a man was to compare 
the effect of a single stroke with the pick-ax, or of one im- 
pression of the spade, with the gênerai design and last 
resuit, he would be overwhelmed with a sensé of their dis- 
proportion ; y et those petty opérations, incessantly continued, 
in time surmount the greatest diffîculties — and moun tains are 
leyeled, and océans bounded by the slender force of human 
beings. It is therefore of the utmost importance that those 
who hâve any intention of deviating from the beaten roads 
of life, and acquîring a réputation superior to names hourly 
swept away by time among the refuse of fame^ should add to 
their reason and their spirit the power of persisting in their 
purpoaes; aoquire the art of sapping what they can not 
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iNdter; and the habit, of Tanquidûng obetinate resistanoe 
bj obstioate attoeks.'' 

It is activity of mind tbat gives life to the most dreary 
deeert; oonverto the aoUtary cell into a social world^ gives im- 
mortal famé ta geniifl; and produces master-iNieees of ingenoity 
to the artist The mind feels a pleasnre in the exercise of its 
powera proportioned to the difficolties it meets with, and the 
obatadea it bas to snnnoont. When Apelles was leproached 
fox haying painted so few pictures^ and îot the incessant anxiety 
with whîch he re-touched his works^ he oontented himself with 
thîs obserration; I jpamt/arpotierify, 

The inactivity oi monastic soHtude^ the stérile tranqnility 
of the cloister, are ill snited to those who, after a serions 
préparation m retirement, and an assiduons examination of 
their own powera, £eel a oapacity and inclination to perform 
great and good actions for the benefit of mankind. Princes 
eannot Hye the lives of uKmks ; statesmen are no longer songht 
for in monasteries and convents; gênerais are no longer chosen 
from the members of the church. Petrarch, therefore, very 
pertinently observes, that ^^ solitude must not be inactive, 
nor leisnre nselessly employed. A character indolent, sloth- 
fnl, langnid, and detached from the affairs of life, mnst 
infallibly become melancholy and misérable. From snch a 
being no good can be expected ; he eannot pursue any usefîil 
science, or possess the ûtculties of a great man/' 

The rieh and luxurious may claim an exclusive right to 
those pleasures which are capable of being purchased by 
pelf, in which the mind bas no enjoyment, and which 
only afford a temporary relief to languor by steeping the 
sensés in forgetfdlness ; but in the precîous pleasures of 
intellect, so easily accessible by ail mankind, the great 
hâve no exclusive privilèges ; for such enjoyments are only 
to be prooured by our own industry, by serions reflection, 
profound thought, and deep research ; exertions whîch open 
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kidden qualities to tbe mind, and lead it to the knowk%6 
of trath, and to the contemplation of our phjtical and mord 
nature. 

A Swiss preaclier lias in a German pulpit said "The 
Btreams of mental pleasores, of whioli ail men maj eqaallj 
partake, flow from one to the other ; and Uiat of whioh we 
hâve most frequently tasted, loses neither its flayor nor its 
virtues, but frequently acquîres new charms, and conveys 
additîonal pleasure the oftener it is tasted. The 8ul3Jeot8 of 
thèse pleasures are as unbounded as ihe reign of truth, as 
extensive as the world, as unlimited as the divine perfeetioAS. 
Inoorporeal pleasures, therefore, are muoh more durable than 
ail others; they neither disappear with the light of the day, 
change with the external form of things, nor descend wil^ 
our bodies to the tomb; but continue with us while we exist; 
accompany us under ail the vicissitudes not only of our 
natural life, but of that which is to come ; secure us in the 
darkness of the night, and compensate for ail the miseries 
we are doomed to suffer." 

Great and exalted minds, therefore, hâve always, even in 
the bustle of gayety, or amidst the more agitated career of 
high ambition, preserved a taste for intellectual pleasures. 
Engaged in affairs of the most important conséquence, not- 
withstanding the variety of objects by which their attention 
was distracted, they were still faith^l to the muses, and 
fondly devoted their minds to works of genius. They disre- 
garded the false notion, that reading and knowledge^ are 
useless to great men ; and frequently condescended without 
a blush, to become writers themselves. 

Philip of Macedon, having invited Bionysius the younger 
to dine with him at Corinth, attempted to déride the father 
of his royal guest, because he had blended the characters of 
prince and poet, and had employed his leisure in writing odea 
and tragédies. "How could the king find leisure," asked 
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Philip, '<to Write tliose trîfles?" <<In tliose hours/' ânsweired 
Dionysius, '^whicli you and I spend in dninkenness and 
debaucliery." 

Alezander, wlio was passionately fond of reading, and 
wliilst the world resonnded with his yictories, wliilst blood 
and carnage marked his progress, whilst he dragged oaptive 
monarclis at liis chariot wheels, and marched wii^ increasîng 
ardor over smoking towns and desolated provinces in seareh 
of new objects of vietory, felt during certidn interrals the 
languors of unemployed time; and lamenting that Asia 
afforded no books to amuse his leisnre, he wrote to Harpalns 
to send him the works of Fhilistus, the tragédies of Enripi- 
des, Sophocles, .^chylus, and the dithyrambics of Thalestes. 

Bmtos, the avenger of the violated liberties of Borne, while 
serving in the army under Pompey, employed among books 
ail ihe moments he conld spare from the duties of his sta- 
tion ; and was eyen thns employed during the awfùl night 
which preceded the celebrated battle of Pharsalia, by which 
the fate of the empire was decided. Oppressed by the ex- 
cessive beat of the day, and by the preparatory arrangement 
of the army, which was encamped in the middle of summer 
on a marshy plain, he sought relief from the bath, and 
retired to his tent, where, whilst others were locked in the 
arms of sieep or contemplatîng the event of the ensuing day, 
he employed himself until the morning dawned in drawing 
a plan from the History of Polybius. 

Cicero, who was more sensible of mental pleasures than 
any other character, says, in his oration for the poet Archias, 
"Why should I be ashamed to acknowledge pleasures like 
ihese, since for so many years the enjoyment of them bas 
never prevented me from relieving the wante of oUiers, or 
deprived me of the courage to attack vice and défend virtue; 
Who can justly blâme, who can censure me, if while others 
are pursuing the views of interest, gazing at festal shows and 
5 
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idlo eeiemoBies, exploriag new pleasures, engaged in mid- 
ttight revelfl, in tlie distraction of gaming, tbe madneas of 
intempérance, neither reposing the body, nor recreating the 
niad, I spend iàe recoUeotive honrs in a pleasing review of 
my past life, in dedicating my time to leaming and tlie 
muses?" 

Pliny the elder, Ml of the same spirit, devoted every mo- 
ment of his life to leaming. A person read to him dnring 
his meals, and he never traveled without a book and a port- 
able writing-desk by his side. He made extracts from every 
work he read; and scarcely conceiving himself alive while his 
facoltdes were absorbed in sleep, endeavored by his diligence 
io double the doration of his existence. 

Pliny the younger read npon ail occasions, whether riding, 
walking or sitting, whenever a moments leisnre afforded him 
ihe opportnnity; but ho made it an invariable rule to prefer 
the disoharge of the duties of his station to those occupa- 
tions which he followed only as amusement. It was this 
dîi^sition which so strongly inclined him to solitude and 
retirement. ^'Shall I never," exclaimed he in moments of 
vexation, " break the fetters by which I am restrained? Are 
ihey indissoluble? Alas! I hâve no hope of being gratified; 
every day brings new torments. No sooner is one duty per- 
fbrmed tiian aaoâier suoceeds. The chains of business be- 
oome every hour more weîghty and extensive." 

The mind of Petrarch was always gloomy and dejected, 
except when he was reading, writâng, or resîgned to the 
agreeable illusions of poetry, upon the banks of some in- 
spiring stream, among Ûlb romantic rocks and mountains, or 
the flower-enamelled vailles of the Alps. To avoid the loss 
of time during his travels, he constantly wrote at every inn 
where he stopped for refreshment. One of his friends, the 
bishop of Cavaillon, being alarmed lest the intense applica- 
tion with which he studied at Vaucluse mîght totally ruin a 
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constitution already much împaired, requcsted of liim one 
day the key of his library. Petrarch immediately gave it 
hîm without asking the reason of his request; when the 
good bishop instantly locking up his books and writing-desk, 
said, " Petrarch, I hereby interdict you from the use of pen, 
ink, and paper, for the space of ten days." The sentence 
was severe; but the offender suppressed his feelings, and 
submitted to his fate. The first day of his exile from his 
favorite pursuits was tedious, the second accompanied with 
incessant head>ache, and the third brought on symptoms of 
fever. The bishop observing his indisposition, kindly re- 
turned him the key, and restored him to his health. 

The late earl of Chatham, on his entering into the world, 
was a cornet in a troop of horse dragoons. The régiment 
was quartered in a small village in England. The duties of 
his station were the jGirst objects of his attention ; but the 
moment thèse were discharged, he retired into solitude du- 
ring the remainder of the day, and devoted his mind to the 
study of history. Subject from his infancy to an hereditary 
goût, he endeavored to eradicate it by regularity and absti- 
nence ; and perhaps it was the feeble state of his health 
which jfirst led him into retirement ; but, however that may 
be, it was certainly in retirement that he had laid the founda- 
tion of that glory which he afterward acquîred. Characters 
of this description, it may be said, are no longer to be found ; 
but in my opinion both the idea and assertion would be 
crroneous. Was the earl of Chatham inferior in greatness 
to a Roman ? And will his son, who already, in the earliest 
stage of manhood, thunders forth his éloquence in the senate, 
like Demosthenes, and captivâtes like Pericles the hearts of 
ail who hear him ; who is now, even in the five-and-twentieth 
year of his âge, dreaded abroad, and beloved at home, as 
the prime minister of the British empire j ever think, or act 
under any circumstances with less greatness, than his illus- 
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trious father ? What men hâve been, man may always be. 
Europe now produoes characters as great as ever adorned a 
ihrone or commanded a field. Wisdom and virtae may exist, 
byproper cnltivation, as well in public as in private life; and 
become as perfect in a crowded palace as in a solitary cottage. 

Solitude will ultimately render Ûie mind superior to ail tbe 
yicissitudes and miseries of life. The man whose bosom 
neither riches, nor luxury, nor grandeur can render happy, 
may, with a book in his hand, forget ail his torments under 
the friendly shade of every tree, and expérience pleasures as 
infinité as they are varied, as pure as they are lasting, as 
lively as they are unfading, and as compatible with every 
public duty as they are contributary to private happiness. 
The highest public duty, indeed, is that of employing our 
faculties for the benefit of mankind, and can nowhere be so 
advantageously discharged as in solitude. To acquire a true 
notion of men and things, and boldly announce our opinions 
to the world, is an indispensable obligation on every indivi- 
dual. The press is the channel through which writers diffuse 
the light of truth among the peopîe, and display its radiance 
to the eyes of tKe great, Good writers inspire the mind with 
courage to think for itself ; and the f^ee communication of 
sentiments contributes to the improvement and perfection of 
human reason. It is this love of liberty that leads men into 
solitude, where they may throw ofF the chains by which they 
ttre fettered in the world. It is this disposition to be free, 
that makes the man ^ho thinks in solitude boldly speak a 
language which, in the corrupted intercourse of society, he 
would not hâve dared openly to hazard. Courage is the 
companion of solitude. The man who does not fear to seek 
his comforts in the peaceful shade of retirement, looks with 
firmness on the pride and insolence of the great, and tears 
from the face of despotism the mask by which it is concealed. 

His mind, enrîched by knowledge, may defy the frowns of 
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fortune, and see unmoyed the varions YÎcissitndes of life. 
When Demetrius had captnred the city of Megara, and the 
propertj of the inhabitants had been entirely pillaged bj 
l^e soldiers, lie recoUected that Stilpo, a philosopher of great 
réputation, who sought onlj the retirement and tranquility 
of a studious life, was among the number. Haying sent for 
him, Demetrius asked him if he had lost any thing during 
the pillage ? " No," replied the philosopher, " my property w 
sa/e, for it eocùts <mkf in mind." 

Solitude encourages the disclosure of those sentiments and 
feelings which ihe manners of the world compel us to con- 
ceal. The mind there unburthens itself with ease and free- 
dom. The pen, indeed, is not always taken up because we 
are alone ; but if we are inolined to write, we ought to be 
alone. To cultivate philosophically, or court the muse with 
effect, the mind must be firee from ail embarrassment. The 
incessant cries of children, or the fréquent intrusion of ser- 
vants with messages of ceremony and cards of compliment, 
distract attention. An author, whether walking in the 
open air, seated in his closet, reclined under the shade of a 
spreading tree, or stretched upon a sofa, must be tree to fol- 
low ail the impulses of his mind, and indulge every bent and 
tum of his genius. To compose with success, he must feel 
an irrésistible inclination, and be able to indulge his senti- 
ments and émotions without obstacle or restraint. There are, 
indeed, minds possessed of a divine insfôration, which is 
capable of subduing every difficulty, and bearing down ail 
opposition ; and an author should suspend his work until he 
feels this secret oall within his bosom, and watch for those 
propitious moments when the mind pours forth its ideaswith 
energy, and ihe heart feels the subject with increasing 
warmth; for 

««♦♦♦♦ Natare'8 kindHng breath 
Must fire the choten genius ; Naturels hand 
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Miist string his nerres and imp his eagle wingi. 
Impatient of the painfol steep, to soar 
High as the siimmit ; there to breathe at large 
^thereal air, with barda and sages old, 
Immortal sons of praise. ♦♦♦♦»» 

Petrarch felt tbis sacred impulse wlien he tore himself 
from Avignon, the most vicions and oorrnpted oity of the 
âge, to which the pope had reoently transferred the papal 
chair ; and althongh still young, noble, ardent, honored by 
his holiness, respected by princes, courted by cardinals, he 
voluntarily qnitted the spkndid tumnlts of this brilliant court, 
and retired to the celebrated solitude of Yaucluse, at the dis- 
tance of six leagues from Avignon, with only one servant to 
attend him, and no other possession than an humble cottage 
and its surrounding garden. Charmed with the natural 
beauties of this rural retreat, he adorned it with an excellent 
library, and dwelt for many years, in wise tranquility and 
rational repose, employing his leisure in completing and pol- 
ishing his works; and producing more original composi- 
tions during this period than at any other of his life. But, 
although he hère devoted much time and attention to hia 
writings, it was long before he could be persuaded to make 
them public. Virgil calls the leisure he enjoyed at Naples, 
ignoble and obscure ; but it was during this leisure that he 
wrote the Georgics, the most perfeot of ail his works, and 
which évince, in almost every line, that he wrote for im- 
mortality. 

The suffrage of posterity, indeed, is a noble expeotation, 
which every excellent and great writer cherishes with enthu- 
siasm. An inferior mind contents itself with a more humble 
recompense, and somedmes obtains its due reward. But 
writers both great and good must withdraw from the inter- 
ruptions of Society, and, soeking the silence of the grèves 
and the shades, retire into iheir own minds ; for every thing 
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tbey perform, ail that they produœ, îs the effect of solitada, 
To accomplish a work capable of exJBtim ibrougli fatore ag«|| 
or deserving the approbation of cotemporary sagea, Ûie lovt 
of solitude rnust entirely oocapy theîr soûls ; for there tbf 
mind reviews and arranges, with the hi^piest effect, ail Ûxp 
ideas and impressions it lias gained in its observations in the 
world — ^it is there alone that the dart of satire oan be truly 
sharpened against inyeterate préjudices and infatuated opin- 
ions ; it is there alone that the vices and follies of manki^d 
présent themselves accnrately to the view of the moralist and 
excite his ardent endeavors to correct and reform them. The 
hope of immortality is certainly the highest with which a 
great writer can possibly flatter his mind; but he must pos- 
sess the comprehensive genius of a Bacon, think with the 
acuteness of Voltaire, compose with the ease and élégance 
of Rousseau, and, like them, produce master-pieces wortby 
of posterity in order to obtain it. 

The love of famé, as well in the cottage as on the throne 
or in the camp, stimulâtes the mind to the performance of 
those actions which are most likely to survive mortality and 
live beyond the grave, and which, when achieved, render the 
evening of life as brilliant as its morning. '^The praisei 
(says Plutarch) bestowed upon great and exalted nunds, only 
spur on and rouse their émulation — ^like a rapid torrent, the 
gîory which they hâve already acquired hurries them irre- 
sistibly on to every thing that is great and noble. They 
never consider themselves sufficiently rewarded. Their pré- 
sent actions are only pledges of what may be expected from 
them ; and they would blush not to live faithful to their 
glory, and to render it still more illustrions by the noblest 
actions." 

The car which would be deaf to servile adulation i^nd 
insîpid compliment, will listen with pleasure to the enthu- 
siasm with which Cicero exclaims, " Why should we dissem- 
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ble what it is impossible for us to conceal? Why shoidd we 
BOt be proud of confessing oandidly tbat we ail aspire to 
famtf The love of praise influence? ail mankind, and tbe 
greatest minds are the most susoeptible of it The philoso- 
phers who most preaoh up a contempt for famé, prefix iheir 
names to theîr works; and the yery performances in which 
they deny ostentation, are évident proofb of their yanity ànd 
love of praise. Yirtue requires no other rewurd for ail the 
toils and dangers to which she exposes herself than that of 
famé and glory. Take away this flattering reward, and what 
would remain in <he narrow oareer of life to prompt her ex- 
ertions? If the mind oould not launch into the prospect of 
fùturity, or the opérations of the soûl were to be limited to 
the space that bounds those of the body, she would not 
weaken herself by constant fatigues, nor weary herself with 
continuai watohings and anxieties — she would not think even 
life itself worthy of a struggle ; but their lives in the breast 
of every good man a principle which unoeasingly prompts 
and inspirits hîm to the pursuit of a famé beyond the pré- 
sent hour — ^a famé not commensurate to our mortal existence, 
but co-extensive with the latest posterîty. Can we, who 
erery day expose ourselves to dangers for our country, and 
haye never passed one moment of our liyes without anxiety 
or trouble, meanly think that ail consciousness shall be 
buried with us in thegraye? If the greatest men haye been 
careful to préserve their bustos and their statues, those im- 
ages, not of their mînds^ but of their bodies, ought we not 
rather to transmit to posterîty the resemblance of our wîs- 
dom and yirtue? For my part, at least, I acknowledge that 
in ail my actions I conceiyed that I was dîsseminating and 
transmitting my i^une to the remotest corners and the latest 
âges of the world. Whether, therefore, my consciousness of 
this shall cease in the grave, or, as some hâve thought, shall 
survive as a property of the soûl, îs of little importance. Of 
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one thîng I am certain, that at tMs instant I feel from the 
reâection the flattering hope and a delightfnl sensation/' 

This is the true entiinsiasm with which preceptors should 
inspire the bosoms of their young pupils. Whoever shall be 
happy enough to light np this gênerons flame, and increase 
it by constant application, will see the object of his care vol- 
untarily relinqoish the pernicious pleasnres of yonth, enter 
with yirtuous dignity on the stage of life, and add, by the 
performance of the noblest actions, new Inster to science and 
brighter rays to glory. The désire of extending our famé by 
noble deeds, and of increasing the good opinion of mankind 
by a dignified condnot and real greatness of soûl, confers 
adyantages which neither illustrions birth, elevated rank, nor 
great fortune can bestow; and which, even on the throne, 
are only to be acquired by a life of exemplary virtue, and an 
anxious attention to the suffrages of posterity. 

There is no character, indeed, more likely to acquire future 
famé than the satirist, who dares to point out and condemn 
the follies, the préjudices and the growing yices of the âge, 
in strong and nervous language. Works of this description, 
however they may fail to correct the prevailing manners of 
the limes, will operate on succeedîng générations, and extend 
their influence and réputation to the latest posterity. True 
greatness opérâtes long affcer envy and malice hâve pursued 
ihe modest merit which produced it to the grave. 0, Lava- 
terf those base, corrupted soûls who only shine a moment, 
and are forever extinguished, will be forgotten, while the 
memory of thy name is carefuUy cherished, and thy virtues 
fondly beloved ; thy foibles will be no longer remembered, 
and the qualities which distinguished and adorned thy char- 
acter will alone be revîewed. The rich variety of thy lan- 
guage, the judgment with which thou hast boldly intended 
and created new expressions, the nerrous brevity of thy 
style, and thy striking pîcture of human manners, will, as 
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the autlior of " The Characters of G^rman Poets and Prose 
Wrîters" haa predicted, eztend the famé of thj ^' Fragmente 
upon Physiognomy" to the remotest posterity. The accu- 
sation that Lavater, who was capable of developing such sub- 
lime truths, and of creating almost a new language, gave 
crédit to the juggles of Gfôsner, will then be forgot; and he 
will enjoy the life after death which Cioero seemed to hope for 
Tvith so much enthusiasm. 

Solitude, indeed, affords a pleasure to an author of which 
DO one can deprive him, and which far exceeds ail the honora 
f the world. He not only anticipâtes the effect his work will 
produce, but while it advances toward completion, feels the 
delicious enjoy ment of those hours of serenity and composure 
which his labors procure. What continued and tranquil de- 
]ight flows from this successive composition! Sorrows fly 
from this élégant occupation. ! I would not exchange one 
single hour of such tranquility and content for ail those flat- 
tering illusions of public famé with which the mind of Tully 
was 80 incessantly intoxicated. A difficulty sùrmounted, a 
happy moment seized, a proposition elucidated, a sentence 
neatly and elegantly turned, or a thought happily expressed, 
are salutary and.healing balms, counter-poisons to melancholy^ 
and belong exclusively to a wise and well-formed solitude. 

To enjoy himself without being dépendant on the aid of 
others, to dévote to employments not perhaps entirely useless, 
those hours which sorrow and chagrin would otherwise steal 
from the sum of life, is the great advantage of an author ; 
and with this advantage alone I am perfectly contented. 

Solitude not only élevâtes the mind, but adds new strength 
to its powers. The man who has not courage to conquer the 
préjudices and despise the manners of the world, whose 
greatest dread is the imputation of singularity, who forms 
his opinion and régulâtes his conduct upon the judg- 
ment and actions of others, will certainly never possesa 
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Rufficient sfarength of mind to dévote hixaself to volantarj 
solitude ; which, it bas been well observed, is as necessary to 
giye a just, solid, firm, and forcible tone to our tbougbts, as 
an intercourse with tbe world is to give tbem riobness; 
brilliancy, and just appropriation. 

Tbe mind, employed on noble and interesting subjects, 
disdains tbe indolence tbat stains tbe vacant breast. Enjoy- 
ing freedom and tranquility, tbe soûl feels tbe extent of its 
énergies witb greater sensibility, and displays powers wbicb 
it was before unconscious of possessing : tbe faculties sbarpen ; 
tbe mind becomes more clear, luminous, and extensive ; tbe 
perception more distinct ; tbe wbole intellectual System, in 
sbort, exacts more from itself in tbe leisure of solitude tban 
in tbe bustle of tbe world. But to produce tbese bappy 
effects, solitude must not be reduoed to a state of tranquil 
idleness and inactive ease, of mental numbness, or sensual 
stupor ] it is not sufficient to be continually gazing out of a 
window witb a vacant mind, or gravely walking up and down 
tbe study in a ragged rohe-de-chambre and worn-out slippers : 
for tbe mère exterior of tranquility cannot elevate or incre^e 
tbe activity of tbe soûl, wbicb must feel an eager désire to 
roam at large, before it can gain tbat deligbtful liberty and 
leisure wbicb at tbe same instant improves tbe understanding 
and corrects Ûie imagination. Tbe mind, indeed, is enabled 
by tbe strengtb it acquires under tbe sbades of retirement, 
to attack préjudices, and combat errors, witb tbe unfailing 
prowess of tbe most atbletic cbampion; for tbe more it 
examines into tbe nature of tbings, tbe doser it brings tbem 
to its view, and exposes witb unerring clearness, ail tbe 
lateût properties tbey possess. An intrepid and reflecting 
mind, wben retired witbin itself, seizes witb rapture on trutb 
tbe moment it is discovered ; looks round witb a smile of pity 
and contempt on tbose wbo despise its cbarms ; bears witbout 
dismay tbe invectives wbicb envy and malice let loose against 
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hîm ; and noblj diadains the hue and cry which the ignorant 
multitude raise agaînst him, the moment he eleyatea his hand 
to dart against them one of the strong and inyincible truths 
he has discovered in his retreat. 

Solitude diminishes the varietj of those troublesome pas- 
sions which disturb the tranquility of the human mind, bj 
combining and forming a number of them into one great 
désire ; for although it may certainly become dangerous to 
the passions, it may also, ihanks to the dispensations of Fro 
yidence I produce very salutary effects. K it disorder the 
mind, it is capable of effecting its cure. It extracts the va 
rious propensities of the human heart, and unités them into 
one. By thîs process we feel and learn not only the nature, 
by the extent of ail the passions, which rise up against us 
like the angry waves of a disordered océan, to overwhelm us 
in the abyss ; but philosophy Aies to our aid, diyides iheir 
force, and if we do not yield to them an easy victory by 
neglecting ail opposition to their attacks, virtue and self- 
denial bring gîgantic reinforcements . to our assistance, and 
ensure our success. Yirtue and résolution, in short, are equal 
to eyery conflict, the instant we learn that one passion is to 
be conquered by another. 

The mînd, exalted by the high and dignified sentiments it 
acquires by lonely méditation, becomes proud of its superi- 
ority, withdraws itself from every base and ignoble object, and 
avoids, with heroic virtue, the effect of dangerous society. 
A noble mind observes the sons of worldly pleasure minglîng 
in scènes of riot and debauchery, without being seduced ; 
hears it in vain echoed from every side, that incontinence is 
among the first propensities of the human heart, and that 
every young man of fashion and spirit must as necessarily 
indulge his appetîte for the fair sex, as the calls of hunger or 
of sleep. Such a mind perçoives that libertism and dissipa- 
tion not only enervate youth, and render the feelings calloua 
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to the oharms of virtoe and principles of honesty, bat ihat it 
destroys every manly résolution, rendors the heart timid, 
decreases exertion, damps the gênerons warmth and jGine en- 
thusiasm of the soûl, and in the end, totally annihilâtes ail 
its powers. The youth, therefore, who seriously wishes to 
sustain an honorable character on Ûie theater of life, must 
forever renounce the habits of indolence and luxury; and 
when he no longer impairs his intellectual faculties by de- 
bauchery, or rendors it necessary to attempt the rénovation 
of his languid and debilitated constitution by access of wine 
and luxurious living, he will soon be relieved from the 
necessity of consuming whole mornings on horseback in a 
Tain search of that health from change of scène, which tem- 
pérance and exercise would immediately bestow. 

AU men, without exception, hâve something to learn ; 
whatever may be the distinguished rank which they hold in 
Society, they can never be truly great by their personal merit. 
The more the faculties of the mind are exercîsed in the tran- 
quility of retirement, the more conspicuous they appear; and 
should the pleasures of debauchery be the rulîng passion, 
learn, O, young man I that nothing will so easily subdue it as 
an increasing émulation in great and virtuous actions, a 
hatred of idleness and frivolity, the study of the sciences, a 
fréquent communication with your own heart, and that high 
and dignified spirit which views with disdain every thing that 
is vile and contemptible. This gênerons and high disdain of 
vice, this fond and ardent love of virtue, discloses itself in 
retirement with dignity and greatness, where the passion of 
high achievement opérâtes with greater force than in any 
other situation. The same passion which carried Alexander 
into Asia confined Diogenes to his tub. Heraclitus descended 
from hia throne to dévote his mind to the search of truth. 
He who wishes to render his knowledge useful to mankind, 
must first study the world ; not too intcnsely, or for any long 
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duration, or with any fondness for its folHes ; for the foUîes of 
the world enervate and destroy the vigor of the mind. Caesar 
tore himself from the embraoes of Cleopatra, and became the 
master of the world; while Antony took her as a mistress to hîs 
bosom, sunk indolently into her amis, and by his effemîna- 
cy lost not only his life, but the government of the Boman 
empire. 

Solitude, indeed, inspires the mind with notions too refined 
and exalted for the level of common life. But a fondness 
for high conceptions, and a lively, ardent disposition, dis- 
covers to the votariesof solitude, the possibility of supporting 
themselves on hights in which would dérange the intellects 
of ordinary men. Every object that surrounds the solitary 
man enlarges the faculties of his mind, improves the feelîngs 
of his heart, élevâtes him above the condition of the species, 
and inspires his soûl with views of immortality. Every day 
in the life of a man of the world, seems as if he expected it 
would be the last of his existence. Solitude amply compen- 
sâtes for every privation, while the devotee of worldly plea- 
sures conçoives himself lost if he is deprived of visiting a 
fashionable assembly, of attending a favorite club, of seeing 
a new play, of patronizing a celebrated boxer, or admiring 
some foreign novelty which the hand-bills of the day hâve 
announced. 

I could never read without feeling the warmest émotions, 
the following passage of Plutarch : " I live," says he, " en- 
tirely upon history ; and while I contemplate the pictures it 
présents to my view, my mind enjoys a rich repast from the 
représentation of great and virtuous characters. If the ac- 
tions of men produce some instances of vice, corruption, and 
dishonesty, I endeavor, nevertheless, to remove the impres- 
sion, or to defeat its efTecfc. My mind withdraws itself from 
the scène, and free from every ignoble passion, I attach my- 
*self to those hîgh examples of virtue which are so agreeable 
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and satisfactory, and whioh aocord so oompletely witli the 
gennîne feelings of onr nature/' 

The soûl, winged by thèse sublime images, Aies from the 
earth, mounts as it prooeeds, and casts an eye of dîsdaîn on 
those surrounding clouds whioh, as they gravitate to the earth, 
would impede its flight. At a certain hight the faculties of 
the mind expand, and the fibers of the heart dilate. It is, 
indeed, in the power of every man to perform more than he 
undertakes ; and therefore it is both wise and praiseworthy to 
attempt every thing that is morally within our reach. How 
many dormant ideas may be awakened by exertion ! and then, 
what a variety of early impressions, which were seemingly 
forgot, revive, and présent themselves to our pcns ! — ^We may 
always aocomplîsh more than we conçoive, provided passion 
fans the flame which the imagination has lighted ; for life is 
insupportable when unanimated by the soft affections of the 
heart. 

Solitude leads the mind to those sources from whence the 
grandest conceptions are most likely to flow. But alas ! it is 
not in the power of every person to seize the advantages soli- 
tude bestows. Were every noble mind sensible of the exten- 
sive information, of the lofty and sublime ideas, of the 
éxquisitely fine feelings which resuit from occasional retirc- 
ment, they would frequently quit the world, even in the earli- 
est periods of youth, to taste the sweets of solitude, and lay 
the foundation for a wise old âge. 

In conducting the lowand pettyaffaîrs of life, common sensé 
is certainly a more useful quality than even genius itself. 
Genius, indeed, or that fine enthusiasm whioh carries the mind 
into its highest sphère, is clogged and impeded in its ascent 
by the ordinary occupations of the world, and seldom regains 
its natural liberty and pristîne vigor except in solitude. 
Minds ànxious to reach the régions of philosophy and science 
hâve, indeed, no other means of rescuing themselves from 
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ibe borden and thraldom of worldlj afbirs. Sickened and 
disgosted with the ridioule and obloquy they expérience firom 
an ignorant and presomptaous multitude, their faculties be- 
oome, as it were, extinot, and mental exertion dies away ; for 
the désire of &me, that great incentive to intellectual 
achieyement, can not long exist wliere merit is no longer re- 
warded bj praise. But remoye sucli minds from the oppres- 
sion of ignorance, of enyj, of hatred, of malice ; let them 
e^joj libertj and leisure ; and with the assistance of pen, 
ink, and paper, they will soon take an ample reyenge, and 
their productions excite the admiration of the world. How 
many excellent understandings remain in obscurity, merely 
on account of the possessor being condemned to follow worldly 
employments, in whichlittle or no use of the mind is reqùired, 
and which, for that reason, ought to be exclusively bestowed 
on the ignorant and illiterate yulgar I But this circumstance 
can seldom happen in solitude, where the mental faculties, 
enjoying their natural freedom, and roaming anconfined 
through ail parts and properties of nature, fix on those pur- 
suits most congenial to their powers, and most likely to carry 
them into their proper sphère. 

The unwelcome réception which solitary men frequently 
meet with in the world, becomes, when properly considered, 
a source of enviable happiness ; for to be universally beloyed 
would proye a great misfortune to him who is medîtating in 
tranquility the performance of some great and important 
work ; every one would then be anxious to visit him, to solicit 
his yisits in return, and to press for his attendance on ail par- 
ties. But though philosophers are fortunately not in gênerai 
the most favored guests in feshionable societîes, they hâve the 
satisfaction to recollect, that it is not ordinary or common 
characters against whom the public hatred and disgust are 
excited. There is always something great in that man against 
whom tho world exclaims, at whom cvery ono throws a stone, 
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and on whose character ail attempt to fix a thousand crimes, 
without being able to prove one. The fate of a man of 
genius, who lives retired and unknown, is certainly more en- 
viable ; for he will then enjoj the pleasore of undisturbed 
retirement; and naturally imagining tbe multitade to be igno- 
rant of bis character, will not be surprised tbat tbey sbonld 
continually misinterpret and pervert botb bis words and 
actions, or tbat tbe efforts of bis friends to undeceive tbe 
public witb respect to bis merit sbould prove abortive. 

Sucb was, in tbe mistaken view of tbe world, tbe fate of 
tbe celebrated Count Scbaumbourg Lippe, botter known by 
tbe appellation of Count de Buckebourg. No cbaracter, 
tbrougbout Germany, was ever more traduced or so little un- 
derstood ; and yet be was wortby of being enroUed among 
tbe bigbest names bis âge or country ever produced. Wben 
I first became acquainted witb bim, be lived in almost total 
privacy, quite retired from tbe world, on a small paternal 
farm, in the management of wbicb consisted ail bis pleasure 
and employmënt. His exterior appearance was, I confess, 
ratber forbidding, and prevented superficial observers frcmi 
perceiving tbe extraordinary endowments of bis brilliant and 
capacious mind. Tbe Count de Lacy, formerly ambassador 
from tbe court of Madrid to Petersburgb, related to me duiing 
bis résidence at Hanover, tbat be led tbe Spanisb army against 
tbe Portuguese at tbe time tbat tbey were commanded by the 
Count de Buckebourg; and tbat wben tbe officers discovered 
bim, as tbey were reconnoitering tbe enemy witb tbeir glasses, 
tbe singularity of bis appearance struck tbem so forcibly tbat 
tbey immediately exclaimed, "Are tbe Portuguese commanded 
by Don Quixote?" Tbe ambassador, bowever, wbo possessed 
a libéral mind, did justice in tbe bigbest terms to tbe merit 
and good conduct of Buckebourg in Portugal ; and praised, 
witb enthusiastic admiration, tbe goodness of bis mind and 
tbe greatness of bis character. Viewed at a distance, his 
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appearance was cartainlj romantio, and his heroio oou&te- 
Banoe, with flowing liair, his tall and meager figure, and par* 
lâcularly the extraordinarj length of his visage, miglit, in 
truth, recall some idea of the celebrated knîglit of La Man- 
cha; but, on a doser view, both his person and manners dis- 
pelled the idea; for his featnres, full of fire and animation, 
announced the élévation, sagacity, pénétration, kindness, yir* 
tue and serenitj of his soûl; and the most sublime and heroio 
sentiments irere as familiar and natnral to his mind, as thej 
were to the noblest characters of Greece and Borne. 

The Oount was bom in London, and possessed a disposition 
as whimsical as it was extraordinarj. The anecdotes con- 
oerning him, which I heard from his relation, a G«rman 
prince, are perhaps not generally known. Fond of contend- 
ing with the Ënglish in eyery thing, he laid a wager that he 
would ride a horse from London to Ëdinburgh backward, that 
is, with the horse's head toward Ëdinburgh and the Count'a 
face toward London ; and in this manner he actually rode 
through several counties in England, He traveled through 
&e greater part of that kingdom on foot, in the disguise of a 
Gommon beggar. Being informed that a part of the current 
of the Danube, above Regensberg, was so strong and rapid 
that no one dared to swim across it, he made the attempt, and 
ventured so fer that he nearly lost his life. A great states- 
man and profound philosopher, at Hanover, related to me, 
that during the war in which the Count commanded the artil- 
lery in the army of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, against 
the Frenoh, he one day invited a number of Hanoverian 
officers to dine with him in his tent. While the company 
were in the highest state of festive mirth and gayety, a suc- 
cession of cannon balls passed directly over the head of the 
tent. "The French can not be far offi" exclaimed the 
officers. "01 I assure you," replied the Count, "they are 
not near us; ' and he begged the gentlemen would make 
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tbeiûaeWeB perfaody easy, reoame tb^r seatB, and finigh their 
dia&er. Soon afterwards, a eajiaon bail carried away the top 
of the teot, wheQ the officers again urosç precîpitately from 
their seatSj ezclaiming, " The enemy are here !" " No, no," 
tepUed the eonn<^ '< the enemy are not here ; therefore I must 
request, gentlemen, that yoa will place yonrselveg at the 
table, and sit still, for y on may rely on my word." The 
firing recommeneed, and the balls flew about in the same 
direction ; Uie offieers, however remained fixed to their geats, 
and while they ate and drank in seeming tranqnility, whi»- 
pered to each other their snrmises and conjectures on thîs 
singular entertainment. At length the Countj rising firom bis 
Beat, addressed the company in thèse words, ^^ Gentlemen, I 
was willing to convince you how well I can rely upon the 
officers of my artillery. I ordered them to fire, dnring the 
time we continued at dinner, at the pinnaele of my tent; 
and you hâve observed with what punctuality Ûiej obeyed 
my orders." 

Characteristîc traits of a man anxious to inure himself and 
those about him to arduous and difficult exploits, will not be 
uselesB or unentertaining to curions and spéculative minds. 
Being one day in company with the Count at Fort Wilhelm- 
stein, by the side of a magasine of gunpowder which he had 
placed in the room immediately under that in which he elept, 
I observed to him, that I should not be able to sleep very 
contentedly there during some of the hot nighto of summer. 
The Oount, however, convinced me, though I do not now 
remember the means, Ihat the greatest danger and no danger 
are one aaid the same thing, When I first saw this extraordi- 
nary man, which was in the company of two offîcers, the one 
English, the other Portuguese, he entertained me for two 
hours upon tiie physiology of Haller, whose works he knew 
by heart. The ensuing morning he insisted on my accom- 
panying him in a little boat, which he rowed himself, to Fort 
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WilhelHLstein, built under his direction in the middle of tlie 
water, from plans which he showed me of his own drawiag. 
One Sunday, on Uiq great parade ai Pyrmont, snrronnded by 
a yast concourse of men and women, occupied in mnsie, dan- 
cing and gallantries, he entertained me doring the course of 
two hours on the same spot, and with as mnch serenity as if 
we had been alone, by detailing the yarions controToraies re- 
specting the existence of QiA, pointing ont tiieir defectiye 
partS; and conyincing me that he snrpassed eyery writer in his 
knowledge of the subject. To preyent my escaping from this 
lecture he held me fast the whole time by one of the buttons 
of my coat At his country seat at Btickebourg, he showed 
me a large folio yolume, in his own hand-writing, upon << The 
Art of defending a small town against a great force.'' The 
work was completely finished and intended as a présent to the 
king of Portugal. There were many passages in it, which 
the Count did me the fayor to read relating to Swisserland; a 
country and people which he considered as inyincible ; point- 
iog out to me not only ail the important places they might 
occupy against an enemy, but discoyering passes before un- 
known, and through which a cat would scarce be able to 
crawl. I do not believe that anything was eyer written of 
higher importance to the interests of my country than this 
work; for it contains satisfactory answers to eyery objection 
ever that has or can be made. My friend M. Moyse Mendel- 
sohm^ to whom the Count read t^e préface to this work while 
he resided at Pyrmot, considered it as a master-piece of fine 
style and Sound reasoning ] for the Count when he pleased, 
wrote the French language with nearly as much élégance and 
purity as Voltaire; while in the German he was labored, 
perplexed, and difiuse. I must, however, add this in his 
praise, that on his return from Portugal, he studied for many 
years under two of the most acute masters in Germany ; first, 
Abbt ; and afterwards Herder. Many persons who, from a 
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eloser intimacy and deeper pénétration, haye kad greate 
opportunities of observing the conduct and oharaoter of thk 
truly great and extraordinary man, relate of him a variety of 
anecdotes, equally instructive and entertaining. I AaXL only 
add one observation more respecting bis oharaoter, availing 
myseli* of ^e words of Shakspeiure ; the Oonnt Guillaume 
de Scbaumbourg Lippe 

((«««• carries no dagger, 

He has a lean and hnngry look ; 

* * * * but he*s not dangerovs ; 

« « « « « lie reads muoh ; 

He is a great obsenrer ; and he looks 

Quite thro' the deeds of men. He h)Yes no plays 

***** he hears no music ; , 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in snch a sort^ 

As if he mock'd himself, and scom'd Ms spirit, 

That could be moVd to smîle at any thing." 

Sucb was tbe character, always misunderstood, of this 
Bolitary man ; and sucb a cbaracter migbt fairly indulge a 
Gontemptuous smile, on perceiving tbe mistaken sneers of an 
ignorant multitude. But wbat must be tbe sbame and con- 
fusion of tbe partial judges of mankind, wben tbey bebold 
tbe monument wbicb tbe great Mendelsobm bas raised to bis 
memory ; and tbe faitbful bistory of bis life and manners 
wbicb a young autbor is about to publisb at Hanover ; tbe 
profound sentiments, tbe élégant style, tbe trutb, and tbe 
sincerity of wbicb will be discovered and acknowledged by 
impartial posterity ? 

The men wbo, as I bave frequently observed, are disposed 
to ridicule tbis illustrions cbaracter on account of bis long 
visage, bis flowing bair, bis enormous bat; or bis little sword, 
migbt be pardoned, if, like bim, tbey were pbilosopbers or 
beroes. The mind of tbe Count, bowever, was too exalted to 
be moved by tbeir insulting taunts, and be never smiled upon 
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tht wwl&f ^ upon nen, either with spleen or witb cont»q»t 
Faeliag fto hatMl» indulgiiig no mÎBanihropj, his look» 
keuned kindaeis on ail aroond him ; and he enjoyed with 
dignified oompomre the teanqûlity of Ma rural retreat in tke 
Biiddla of a ikkk forest^ ei^er alone, or in the oompanj of a 
fond and viitnoms wife^ wkose death so senmblj afflieted eren 
his firm and constant mind^ that it brouglit him almost to an 
untimely grave. The people of Athens h^ughed at Themis- 
tocles, and openlj reviled him even in tlie streets, because 
he was ignorant of the ouMmers of the world, the ton of good 
Company, and that accomplishment which is called good 
breeding. He retorted, however, npon thèse ignorant railers 
with the keenest asperity. "It is true," said he, "I neyer 
play li^on the lute ; but I know bow to raise a small and 
inconsiderable city to greatness and to glory." 

Solitude and philosophy may inspire sentiments which appear 
ludicrous to the eye of worldly folly ; but they banish ail light 
and inngnificant ideas, and prépare the mînd for the grandest 
and most sublime conceptions. Those who are in the habit 
of studying great and exalted characters, of cultiyating refined 
and eleyated sentiments, nnayoidably contract a singularîty of 
manners which may fumish ample materials for ridicule. Bo- 
nantie characters always Tiew things differently from what they 
teally are or can be ; and the habit of inyariably contemplating 
the sublime and beautiful, renders them, in the eyes of the 
weak and wicked, insipid and insupportable. Men of this 
disposition always acquire a high and ignified demeanor, which 
shocks the feelings of the yulgar; but it is not on that account 
the less meritorious. Certain Indian philosophers annually 
quitted their solitude to visit the palace of theîr sovereign, 
where each of them, in his turn, deliyered his advice upon the 
govemment of the state, and npon the changes and limitations 
which might be made in the laws; but he who three successive 
times communicatcd false or unimportant observations, lost for 
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(me year the privilège of i^pearing in the presence-chamber. 
The practice is well oalcukted to preyent the mind from grow- 
ing romantic; but there are many philosophers of a différent 
desoriptioir, who, if thej had the same opportnnity, wonld not 
meet with better succeas. 

Plotinns reqaested the Emperor Gallienns to confer on hîm 
a small city in Campania^ and the territory appendant to it, 
promiàng to retire to it with his firiends and followers, and to 
realize in the govemment of it the Republic of Plato. It 
happened then^ however, as it fireqnently happons now in 
many courts^ to philosophers mnch less chimerical than Ploti- 
nns, the statesman laughed at the proposai, and told the em- 
peror ihât the philosopher was a fool, in whose mind eyen 
expérience had prodnced no effeot. 

The history of ihe greatness and yirtnes of the aneients 
operate in solitude with the happiest eSect Sparks of ^at 
Imgbt flame which warmed the bosoms of the great and good, 
fireqnently kindled unezpected fires. A lady in the conntry, 
whose health was impaired by nervous affections, was advised 
to read with attention the history of the Greek and Boman 
empires. At the expiration of three months, she wrote to 
me in die foUowing terms, " You hâve inspîred my mind with 
a vénération for the virtues of the aneients. What are ^e 
bnzzing race of the présent 4ay, when compared with those 
noble characters? History heretofore was not my favorite 
study; but now I live only on its pages. While I read of 
ihe transactions of Greece and Bome, I wish to become an 
actor in the scènes. It has not only opened to me an inex- 
haustible source of pleasure, but it has restored me to health. 
I could not hâve believed that my library contained so ines- 
timable a treasure ; my books will now prove more valuable 
to me than ail the fortune I possess; in the course of six 
months you will no longer be troubled with my complaînts. 
Plutarch is more delightful to me than the charms of dress, 
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ibe triumphs of ooquetry, or the sentimental effusions whioh 
loyers address to those mistresses who are inclined to be ail 
heart; and witli wliom Satan plays tricks of love with the 
«;ame address as a dilletante plays ^cks of mnsic on the vio- 
lin." This lady, who is really learned, no longer fills her 
letters with the transactions of her kitehen and poultry yard ; 
«he has reoovered her health, and will expérience hereafter^ 
I conjecture, as muoh pleasure among her hens and chickens, 
as she did before from the pages of Flutaroh. 

But altiiough the immédiate effects oi such writing can not 
he constantly perceiyed, ezoept in solitude, or in the soeiety 
of sélect friends, yet they may remotely be productive of the 
happiest conséquences. The mind of a man of genius, du- 
ring his solitary walks, is crowded with a yariety of ideas, 
which, on being disclosed, would appear ridiculous to the 
common herd of mankind; a period, however, arrives, at 
which they lead men to the performance of actions worthy of 
immortality. The national songs composed by that ardent 
genius, Lavater, appeared at a moment when the republic was 
in a declining state, and the temper of the times unfayorable 
to their réception. The Schintzuach soeiety, by whose pw- 
suasion they had been written, had giyen some o£fence to the 
French ambassador ; and from that time ail of the measures 
which the members -adopted were decried with the most fac- 
tions virulence in every quarter. Even the great Haller, who 
had been refused admission, considering them as disciples of 
Bousseau, whom he bated ; and as enemies to orthodozy, which 
he loved ; pointed his epigrams against them in every letter I 
received from him; and the committee for the reformation of 
literature at Zurich, expressly prohibited the publicati(m of 
thèse excellent lyric compositions, on the curions pretence that 
it was dangerous and improper to stir up a dunghill. No poet 
of Greece, however, ever wrote with more fire and force in 
favor of his country than Lavator did in favor of the liberties 
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of Swisserland. I ha^e heard children channt ihese gongs 
with patriotic enthusiasm ; and seen the fineet eyes filled with 
tears of rapture while Ûieii ears listened to the singera. Joy 
glowed in the breasts of the Swiss peasants to whom they were 
sung ; their muscles swelled, and the blood inflamed their 
cheeks. Fatbers hâve, within my own knowledge, carrîed 
their infant children to the chapel of the celebrated William 
Tell, to join in fall chorus the song whioh Layater composed 
upon the merits of that great man. I hâve myself made the 
rocks re-echo to my yoioe, by singing thèse songs to the musio 
which the feelings of my heart composed for them while 
wandering over the fields, and climbing among the famous 
monntains where those heroes, the ancestors of our race^ sig- 
nalized themselyes by their immortal yalor. I fancied that I 
saw them still armed with their knotted clubs, breaking to 
pièces the crowned helmets of Gkrmany ; and although infe- 
rior in numbers, forcing the proud nobility to seek their 
safety by a precipitate and ignominious flight. Thèse, it may 
be said, are romantic notions, and can only please solitary and 
recluse men, who see things differently from the rest of the 
world. But great ideas sometimes now make their way in 
spite of the most obstinate opposition, and operating, particu- 
larly in republics, by insensible degrees, sow the seeds of 
those principles and true opinions, which, as they arrive to 
maturity, proye so efficacious in times of politâcal eontest and 
public commotion. 

Solitude, therefore, by instilling high sentiments of human 
nature^ and heroic resolutions in défense of its just priyil^es, 
unités ail the qualities which are necessary to raise the sou) 
and f(Mrtify the character, and forms an ample shield against 
the shafts of enyy, hatred, or malice. Besolyed to think and 
to act, upon eyery occasion in opposition to the sentiments of 
narrow minds, the solitary man attends to ail the yarroufl 
opinions he meets with, but is astonished at none. Wîthout 
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beûig uigrateful for the juât axïà radonal esteem bis intîmaie 
fiseads beatow upon him; remembering, too, that fiîends, 
i^wajs partial, and inolined to judge too fayorably, fréquent] j, 
like enemies, soffer their feelings to oarry thean too &r ; be 
boldly oalls upon ibe public voies to annoonee bis ebaracter 
io tbe world at Iwrge ; displays bk JBSt preteneions before tbis 
impartial tribunal, and demanda tbat justice wbicb is due. 

But solitude, altbougb it ezalts tbe sentimenta, is gene- 
xmllj ooBcefyed to render tbe mind unfit for business ; tbis, 
kowerer, is, in my (^inion, a great mistako. To ayoid tot- 
teriag tluromgb tbe walks of public duty, it must be of great 
«iility to bave acquired a firm step, by exerebing tbe mind 
in solitude on tbose subjeots wbieb are likely to oocur in 
puUio Hfe. Tbe love of trutb is best preserved in solitude^ 
aad virtoe ^ere acquires greater consistency ; but I confess 
truib is noi always couTenient in business, nor tbe rigid exer- 
cise of virtue propitious to worldly sueoess. 

Tbe sf'eat and tbe good, liowerer, of every clime, révère tbe 
nmplicity ci manners and tbe singleness of beirt wbicb soli- 
tude produœs. It was tbese inestimable qualities wbicb, dur- 
iag the fnry of tbe war between England and France, obtained 
the philoso^o Jean André de Luc tbe réception be met witb 
at the oourt of Versailles ; and inspired tbe breast ci tbe vir- 
toous, tbe immcMrtal De Yei^ennes witb tbe désire io reclaim^ 
by tbe mild precepts ci a philosopher, tbe refractory citizens 
of Geneva, wbicb ail bis remonstrances, as prime minister of 
France, bad been unable to effeet. De Luc, at tbe request of 
Yergennes; made the atten^t, but fûled of success; and 
France^ as is well known^ was obliged to send an anny to sub- 
due tbe Oenevese. It was upon bis Êtvorite mountains tbat 
iSiis amiable philosopher acquired tbat simplicity of manners 
whioh he still préserves amidst ail tbe luxuries and séductions 
of London, where he endures with firmness ail tbe wants, 
jeiaaeB ail the indulgenoies^ and subdues ail tfac désires of 
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soeîal life. While he rcsided at Hanoyer; I only romarked one 
sÎBgle instance of luxury in which he indulged himself ; when 
anything vexed hts mind; he chewed a small morsel of sugar, 
of which he alwajs carried a small snpply in his pocket. 

Solitude not onlj créâtes simplicity of manners^ but prépares 
and strengthens the faculties for the toils of bnsy life. Fos- 
tered in the bosom of retirement; the mind becomes more 
active in the world and its concems, and retires again into 
tranqnility to repose itself and prépare for new confiiots. Peri- 
eles, Phocion and Epaminondas laid the fonndatîon of ail their 
their greatness in solitude, and acquired there rudiments which 
ail the language of the schools can not teach — the rudiments 
of their future liyes and actions. Pericles, while preparing 
his mind for any important object, never appeared in public, 
but immediately refrained from feasting, assemblies and every 
species of entertainment ; and during the whole time that he 
administered the affairs of the republio, hc only went once to 
sup with a friend, and lef t him at an early how. Phocion im- 
mediately resigned himself to the study of philosophy ; not 
from the ostentations motive of being called a wise mon, but 
to enable himself to conduct the business of the state with 
greater resolution and effect. Epaminondas, who had passed 
his whole life in the delights of literature and in the improve- 
ment of hîs mind, astonished the Thebans by the military skill 
and dexterity which he ail at once displayed at the battles of 
Mantinea and Leuctra, in the first of which he rescued his 
friend Pelopidas ; but it was owing to the frugal use he made 
of his timC; to the attention with which he devoted his mind 
to every pursuit he adopted, and to that solitude which his 
relinquishment of every public employment afforded him. His 
countrymen, however, forced him to abandon his retreat, gave 
him absolute command of the army, and by his military skill 
he saved the republic. 

Petrarch, also a eharacter I ncver contomplatc but with 
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iaoreasing sensibility, formcd his mind, and rendered it capa« 
ble of transacting the most eomplicated political afairs, bj 
the habit he acquired in solitude. He was, indeed, what 
persons freqnently become in solitade, cboleric, satirical, and 
pétulant; aad bas been seyerely reproacbed with baving drawn 
ihe manners of bis âge witb too barsb and sombrous a pencil, 
particularly the scènes of infamy wbicb were transacted at 
the court of Avignon, under tbe pontificate of Clément VI. ; 
but be W8S a perfect master of tbe buman beart, knew bow to 
manage tbe passions witb uncommon dexterity, and to turn 
tbem directly to bis purposes. Tbe abbe de Sades, tbe best 
bistorian of bis life, says, "be is soarcely known, ezcept as a 
tender and élégant poet, wbo loved witb ardor, and sung, in 
ail tbe barmony of verse, tbe cbarms of bis mistress." Btit 
was tbis in reality tbe wbole of bis cbaracter? Certaînly 
not. Literature, long buried in tbe ruins of barbarity, owes 
tbe bigbest obligations to bis pen ; be rescued some of tbe 
finest Works of antiquity from dust and rotteness ; and many 
of tbose preoious treasures of learning, wbich bave since con- 
tributed to deligbt and instruct mankind, were discovered by 
hîs industry, corrected by bis learning and sagacity, and mul- 
tiplied in aocurate copies at bis expense. He was tbe great 
restorer of élégant writing and true taste ; and by bis own 
compositions, equal to any tbat ancient Borne, préviens to its 
subjugation, produced, purified tbe mind, reformed tbe man- 
ners of tbe âge, and extirpated tbe préjudices of the times. 
Pursuing his studies with unremitting firmness to the hour 
of his death, his last work surpassed ail that bad preceded it. 
But be was not only a tender lover, an élégant poet, and a 
correct and classical bistorian, but an able statesman also, to 
whom the most celebrated sovereîgns of his âge confided 
every difficult negotiation, and consulted in theîr most iîn- 
poi*tant concerns. He possessed, in the fourteenth century, 
a degree of famé, crédit and influence, which no man of the 
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présent day, however learned, has ever acquired. Threo 
popes, an emporer, a sovereign of France, a king of Naples, 
a crowd of cardinals, the greatest princes, and the most 
illustrions nobility of Italy, cultivated Lis friendship, and 
solicited his correspondence. In the several capacities of 
statesman, minîster, and ambassador, he was employed in 
transacting the greatest affairs, and by that means was en- 
abled to acqnire and disclose the most useful and important 
tniths. Thèse high advantages he owed entirely to solitude, 
with the nature of which as he was better acquainted than any 
other person, as he cherished it with greater fondness, and 
resounded its praise with higher energy ; and at length pre- 
ferred his leisure and liberty to ail the enjoyments of the 
world. Love, to which he had consecrated the prime of life, 
appeared, indeed, for a long time, to enervate his mind ; but 
Buddenly abandoning the soft and effeminate style in which 
he breathed his sighs at Laura's feet, he addressed kings, 
emperors, and popes, with manly boldness, and with that 
confidence which splendid talents and a high réputation always 
inspires. In an élégant oration, worthy of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, he endeavored to compose the jarring interests of 
Italy ; and exhorted the contending powers to destroy with 
their confederated arms, the barbarians, those oommon ene- 
mies of their country, who were ravaging its very bosom, 
and preying on its vitals. The ^nterprizes of Rienzi, who 
seemed like an agent sent from heayen to restore the decayed 
metropolis of Ûie Eoman empire to its former splendor, were 
suggested, encouraged, directed, and supported by his abili- 
ties. A timid emperor was roused by his éloquence to invade 
Italy, and induced to seize upon the reins of goyernment, as 
successor to the Caesars. The pope, by his advice, removed 
the Jwly chair which had been transported to the borders of 
the Rhine, and replaced it on the banks of the Tiber ; and 
at a moment even when he confessed, in one of his letters, 
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that hîs mind was distracted with vexation, his heart tom wiv 
love, and Lis wLole soûl disgusted with men and measures. 
Pope Clément YI. confided to his negotiation an affair of 
great difficulty at the oonrt of Naples, in which he sueceeded 
to the highest satisfaction of his employer. His résidence at 
courts, indeed, had readered him ambitions, bnsj and enterpris- 
ing ; and he oandidly aeknowledged, that he felt a pleasure 
on perceiving a hermit, accus tomed to dwell only in woods, 
and to saunter over plains^ running through the magnificent 
palaces of cardinals, with a crowd of courtiers in his suite. 
When John Visconti, archhishop and prince of Milan, and 
sovereign of Lombardy, who united the fînest talents with an 
ambition so insatiable, that it threatned to swallow up ail 
Italy, had the happiness to ftx Petrarch in his interestS; bj 
inducing him to accept of a seat in his council, the friends of 
the philosopher whispered one among another, ^<This stem 
republican who breathed no senlâments but those of liberty 
aud independence ; this untamed bull, who roared so loud at 
the slighest shadow of the yoke ; who could endure no fetters 
but those of love, and who even felt those too heavy ; who 
has refnsed the first offices at the court of Rome, because he 
disdained to wear golden chains ; has at length submitted to 
be shackled by the tyrant of Italy ; and this great apostle of 
sûHtude, who could no longer live, except in the tranquilîty 
of the groves, now contentedly résides amidst the tumults of 
Milan." *'My friends," replied Petrarch, "hâve reason to 
arraign my conduct. Man has not a greater enemy than hîm- 
self. I acted against my ta^ and inclination. Alas ! through 
the whole course of our lives, we do thosç things which we 
ought not to hâve donc, and leave undone what most we wish 
to do." But Petrarch might hâve told his friends, " I was 
willing to oonvince you how much a mind, long exercised in 
solitude, can perform, when engaged in the business of the 
world; how much a préviens retirement enables a man to 
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transact the a&irs of public lif» with ease, firmaesS; c^tthy, 
an cl effect." 

The courage whieh is necenazy to combat Û» piejodiees of 
l^e multitiide, is only to be aeqnired bj a ooatempt of ^ 
ûivolons traasactioDS of the world, and^ of course ia seldom 
possessed, except by solitary men. Woridly pursuita ao far 
from adding strength to the mmd, only weaken it; in like 
manner as any particukr eojoyment too frequently repeaiteâ, 
dulls the edge of the aj^petîte for erery pleasure. How often 
do the best contrived and most excellent schemes fail, m^^ely 
for want of sufficient courage to surmount the diffieulties 
which attend their exécution I — ^How many happy tàoiq^hta 
hâve been stifled in their birth, from an appréhension that they 
were too bold to be indulged I 

An idea bas prevailed^ that tmth can only be freely and 
boldly spoken under a republican form of govemment ; but 
this idea is certainly without foundation. It is true that m 
aaristocracies, as well as under a more open form of gO¥ern» 
ment, where a dngle démagogue unfortunately possesses the 
soyereign power^ common sensé is too i&e<]^ntiy oonstnied into 
a public ofiense. Where this absurdity exists, the mînd must 
be timid, and the people in conséquence deprived of their 
liberty. In a monarchy every offense is punished by the 
sword of justice ; but in a republic^ punishments are inflicted 
by préjudices, passions, and state necessity. The first maxim 
which, under a republican form of govemment, parents en- 
deavor to instil into the minds of their children, is, not to make 
enemtes; and I remember, when I was very young, replying 
to this sage counsel, *' My dear mother, doyou not know that 
he who bas no enemies is a poor man ?" In a republic the 
citizens are under ijie authority and jealous observation of a 
multitude of sovereigns; while in a monarchy the reîgning 
prince is the only man whom his subjects are bound to obey. 
The idea of living under the control of a number of masters, 
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intimidât^ the mind; whereas love and oonfidenoe in one 
alone^ raîses the spirits and renders the people happy. 

But in ail countriefl, and under eyerj form of goyernment, 
the rational man who renaanœs the useless conversation of the 
world^ who lives a retiied life^ and who, independentlj of ail 
he seesy of ail that he hears, forms his notions in tranqoilitjy 
by an inteiconrse with the heroes of Greece, of Rome^ and of 
Qreat Britain, will acqnire a steady and uniform character, ob- 
tain a noble style of thinking, and rise superior to every vulgar 
jffejndice. . 

Thèse are the observations I had to make respecting the in- 
fluence of occasional solitude upon the mind. They disclose my 
real sentiments on this subject; many of them^ perhaps^ undi- 
gested, and many more certainly not well expressed. But I shall 
console myself for thèse defects, if this chapter affords only 
a glîmpse of those advantages which, I am persuaded, a rational 
solitude is capable of a£fording to the minds and manners of 
men ; and if that which follows shall excite a lively sensation 
of the true, noble and elevated pleasures retirement is capable 
of producing by a tranquil and feeling contemplation of nature, 
and by an exquisite sensibility for eyery thing that is good and 
fidr. 
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CHAPTER m. 

INFLUENCE OP SOLITUDE UPON THE HEABT. 

The highest happiness wMch is capable of being enjoyed in 
this world, consîsts in peace of mind, The "wise mortal who 
renounces the tumnlts of the world, restraîns his desires and 
inclinations, resigns himself to tbe dispensation of the Creator, 
and looks with an eye of pity on the frailties of his fellow- 
créatures ; whose greatest pleasore is to listen among the rocks 
to the soft mnrmnrs of a cascade ; to inhale, as he walks along 
the plains Ihe refreshing breezes of the zéphyrs, and to dwell 
in the surrounding woods on the melodions accents of the aërîal 
choristers, may, by the simple feelings of his heart, obtain this 
yaluable blessing. 

To taste the charms of retirement, it is not necessary to 
divest the heart of its émotions. The world may be renonnced 
withont renonncing the enjoyment which the tear of sensibility 
is capable of affording. But to render the heart susceptible of 
this felicity, the mind must be able to admire, with equal plea- 
sure, nature in her sublimest bcauties, and in the modest flower 
that decks the valleys ; to enjoy at the same time that harmo- 
nious combination of parts which ezpands the soûl, and those 
detached portions of the whole which présent the softest and 
most agreeable images to the mind. Nor are thèse enjoyments 
exclusively reserved for those strong and energetic bosoms 
whose sensations are liyely as they are délicate, and in which, 
for that reason, the good and the bad make the same impres- 
sion ; the purest happiness, the most enchantiug tranquility, 
are also granted to men of colder feelings, and whose imagina- 
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sîons are les» bold and lively ; but to such cliaracters tlie por- 
traits must not be so bigbly colored, nor tbe tinta so sbarp ; 
for as tbe bad strikes them less, so also they are less suscepti- 
ble of livelier impressions. 

Tbe bigb enjoyments wbieb tbe beart feels in solitude are 
derived from tbe imagination. Tbe toucbing aspect of de- 
lîgbtfu'l nature, tbe variegated verdure of tbe forest, tbe 
resounding ecboes of an impetuous torrent, tbe soû agitation 
of tbe foliage, tbe warblings of tbe tenants of tbe groves, 
tbe beautifttl mmiery of a riob and extensîve country, and ail 
tbose objects tbat compose an agreeable landscape, take sucb 
complète possession of tbe soûl, and so entirely absorb our 
faculties, tbat tbe sentiments of tbe mind are by tbe cbarms 
of tbe imagination instantly converted into sensations of tbe 
beart, and tbe softest émotions gire bîrtb to tbe most yir- 
tuous and wortby sentiments. But to enable tbe imagination 
tbus to render every object feacinating and delightful, it must 
act witb freedom and dwell amidst surrounding tranquility. 
O ! bow easy it is to renounce noisy pleasures and tumul- 
tuous assemblies for tbe enjoyment of tbat pbilosopbic mel- 
ancboly wbicb solitude inspires ! 

Religions awe and rapturous deligbt are altemately excited 
by tbe deep gloom of forests, by tbe tremendous bîgbt of 
broken rocks, and by tbe multiplicity of majestic and sublime 
objects, wbicb are combined witbin tbe site of a deligbtful 
and extensive prospect. Tbe most painfiil sensations imme- 
diately yield to tbe serions, soft, and solitary rêveries to wbicb 
tbe surrounding tranquility invites tbe mind ; wbile tbe vast 
and awful silence of nature exbibits tbe bappy contrast be- 
tween simplicity and grandeur ; and as our feelings become 
more exquisite, so our admiration becomes more intense, and 
our pleasures more complète. 

. I bad been for many years âimiliar witb ail tbat nature i^ 
capable of producîng in ber sublimest itorks, wben I firstsaw 
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a garden in the vicinity of Hanover, and another upon a much 
}arger scale at Marienwerder, abont three miles distant, culti- 
vated in the Englisli style of rural ornament. I was not then 
apprized of the extent of that art which sports with the most 
ungrateful soil, and, bj a new specîes of création, converts 
barren mountains into fertile fields and smiling landscapes. 
This magie art makes an astonishing impression on the mind, 
and captivâtes every heart, not insensible to the delightful 
charms of cultivated nature. I can not recollect without 
shedding tears of gratitude and joy, a single day of this early 
part of my résidence in BLanover, when, torn from the bosom 
of my country, from the erabraces of my family, and from 
every thing that I held dear in life, my mind, on entering the 
little garden of my deceased iriend, M. de Hinuber, near 
Hanover, immediately revived, and I forgot for a moment, 
both my country and my grief. The charm was new to me. 
I had no conception that it was possible, upon so small a plot 
of ground, to introduce at once the enchanting variety and 
the noble simplicity of nature. But I was then convinced, 
that her aspect alone is suf&cient, at first view, to heal the 
wounded feelings of the heart, to fill the bosom with the 
highest luxury, and to create those sentiments in the mind, 
which can, of ail others, render life désirable. 

This new re-union of art and nature, which was not invented 
in China, but in England, is founded upon a rational and re- 
fined taste for the beauties of nature, confirmed by expérience, 
and by the sentiments which a chaste fancy reflects on a feel- 
ing heart. 

But in the garden I hâve before mentioned, every point of 
view raîses the soûl to heaven^ and affords the mind sublime 
delight; every bank présents a new and varied scène which fiUs 
the heart with joy ; nor while I feel the sensation which such 
scènes inspire, will I suffer my delight to be diminished by dis- 
cussing whether the arrangement might hâve been made in a 
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better way, or pennit the duU jrules of cold and senseless mas- 
tors to destroy my pleasure. Scènes of serenity, whether 
created by tasteful art, or by the cunning hand of nature, 
always bestow, as a gîft from the imagination, tranquility to 
tiie heart. While a soft silence breathes around me, every 
object is pleasant to my view ; rural scenery fixes my atten- 
tion, and dissipâtes the grief that lies heavy at my heart ; the 
loveliness of solitude enchants me, and, subduing every vexa- 
tion, inspires my soûl with benevolence, gratitude, and content. 
I réturn thanks.to my Creator for endowing me with an imagi- 
nation, which, though it has frequently caused the trouble of 
my life, occasionally leads me, in the hour of my retirement, 
to some friendly rock, on which I can climb, and contemplate 
with greater composure the tempests which I hâve escaped. 

There are, indeed, many Anglicised gardens in Germany, laid 
out so whimsically absurd, as to excite no other émotions than 
tiiose of laughter and disgust. How extremely ridiculous is 
it to see a forest of poplars, scarcely sufficient to supply a 
chamber stovewith fuel for a week; mère molehills dignified 
with the name of mountains; caves and aviaries, in which 
tame and savage animais, birds and amphibious créatures, are 
attempted to be represented in their native grandeur ; bridges 
of varions kinds, thrown across rivers, which a couple of ducks 
would drink dry ; and wooden fishes swimming in oanals, which 
the pump every morning supplies with water ! Thèse un- 
natural beauties are incapable of affording any pleasure to the 
imagination. 

A celebrated English writer has said, that " solitude, on the 
first view of it, inspiras the mind with terror, because every 
thing that brings with it the idea of privation is terrifie, and 
therefore sublime like space, darkness, and silence.'' 

The species of greatness which results from the idea of in- 
finity, can only be rendered delightful by being viewed at a 
proper distance. The Alps, in Swisserland, and particularly 
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near the Canton of Berne, appear ineonceivably majestio; but 
on a near approach, thcy excite ideas certainly sublime, yet 
mingled witb a degree of terror. The eye, on beholding those 
immense and enormous masses piled one upon the other, 
forming one yast and uninterrupted chain of mountains, and 
rearing their lofby summits to the skies^ conyeys to the heart 
the most rapturous delight while the succession of soft and 
lively shades which they throw around the scène, tempers the 
impression, and rendcrs the yiew as agreeable as it is sublime. 
On the contrary, no feeling heart can, on a dose view, behold 
this prodigious wall of rocks without experiencing involuntary 
trembling. The mind contemplâtes with afiright their eternal 
snows, their steep ascents, their dark cayerns, the torrents 
which precipitate themselyes with deafening olamor from their 
summits, the blaok forests of firs that oyerhang their sides, 
and the enormous fragments of rocks^ which timc and tempests 
haye tom away. How my heart thrilled when I first climbed 
through a steep and narrow track upon thèse sublime déserts, 
discoyering, eyery step I made, new mountains risîng oyer my 
head, while upon the least stumble, death menaced me in a 
thousand shapes below ! But the imagination immediately 
kindles when you perceiye yourself in the midst of this grand 
sœne of nature, and reflect from thèse hights on the weakness 
of human power^ and the imbecility of the greatest monarchs! 
The history of Swisserland eyinces, that the natiyes of 
thèse mountains are not a degenerate race of men, and that 
their sentiments are as gênerons as their feelings are warm. 
Bold and spirited by nature, the liberty they enjoy giyes 
wings to their soûls, and they trample tyrants and tyranny 
under their feet. Some of the inhabitants of Swisserland, 
indeed, are not perfectly free ; though they ail possess notions 
of liberty, loye their country, and return thanks to the Al- 
mighty for that happy tranquility which permits each indiyi- 
dual to liye quietly under his vine, and enjoy the 8hade of 
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Lis fig-trec ; but the most pure aud genuine liberty is alwayg 
to be found among tke inbabitants of theee stupendons 
mountains. 

The AlpS; in Swisserland, are inbabited by a race of mea 
sometimes unsooial, but always good and gênerons. The 
bardy and robust ebaraoters given to them by the severity of 
tbeir climate, is softened by pastoral life. It is said by an 
Englisb writer, that be wbo bas never beard a storm in 
tbe Alps, can form no idea of tbe continuity of tbe ligbtnîng, 
tbe rolling and burst of tbe tbunder wbich roars around ihe 
horizon of thèse immense mountains; and the people never 
enjoying better habitations than tbeir own cabins, nor seeing 
any otber country than their own rocks, believe tbe uni- 
yerse to be an unfinished work^ and a scène of unceasing 
tempest. But the skies, do not always lower, the tbunder 
does not incessantly roll, nor the lightnings oontinually flash ; 
immediately after the most dreadful tempests, the hémisphère 
clears itself by slow degrees, and beeomes serene. The dis- 
positions of tbe Swiss follow the nature of their climate; 
kindness suoceeds to violence, and generosity to tbe most 
brutal fury ; tbis may be easily proved, not only from Ûïb 
records of bistory, but from récent faCts. 

General Eedin, an inhabitant of tbe Alps, and a native of 
the Canton of Schwitz, enlisted very early in life into the Swiss 
Guards, and attained the rank of lieutenant-general in that 
corps. His long résidence at Paris and Versailles, however, 
bad not been able to change his character ; he still continued 
a true Swiss. The new régulation made by the king of 
France, in the year 1764, relating to tbis corps, gave great 
discontent to the canton of Schwitz. The citizens, consider- 
ing it as an innovation extremely prejudicial to their ancient 
privilèges, threw ail the odium of the measure on the lieuten- 
ant-general^ wbose wife, at tbis period, resided on his estatc in 
the Canton, where she endeavored to raisc a number of young 
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reemitâj bat the sound of the French drum had become so 
dkgnsting to the ears of the oitîzens, that tbej beheld with 
indignation the white cockade placed in the hais of the delu- 
ded peasants. The magistrate^ apprehenaive that this ferment 
might ultimately cause an insnrrection among the people, felt 
it his duty to forbid Madame de Kedin to continue her levies. 
The lady requested he would certify his prohibition in writing; 
but the magistrate not being disposed to carry matters to this 
extremity against the Court of France, she continued to beat 
up for the requested number of recruits. The inhabitants of 
the Canton^ irrîtated by this bold défiance of the prohibition, 
Bummoned a Greneral Diet, and Madame de Kedin appeared 
before the assembly of Four Thousand. " The drum," said 
she, ^'shall never cease to sound, until you giye me such a 
certificate as may justify my husband to the French court for 
not completing the number of his men." The Assembly 
accordingly granted her the reqoired certificate, and enjoining 
her to procure the interest and interposition of her husband 
witii the court, in favor of her injured country, waited in anx- 
ious ezpectation that his negotiation would produce a favor- 
able issue. Unhappily the court of Versailles rejected ail 
Bolicitation on the subjeot, and by this means drove the 
irrîtated and impatient inhabitants beyond the bounds of 
restraint. The leading men of the Canton pretended that the 
new régulation endangered not only their civil liberties, but, 
what was dearer to them, their religion. The gênerai discon- 
tent was at length fomented into popular fury. A Greneral 
Diet was again assembled, and it was publicly resolved not to 
famish the king of France in future with any troops. The 
treaty of alliance concluded in the year 1713, was tom from 
the public register, and gênerai de Eedin ordered instantly to 
retum from France with the soldiers under his command, upon 
pain, if he refused, of being irrevocably banished from the 
republic. The obcdicnt gênerai obtained permission from the 
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king to départ witli his régiment from France^ and entering 
SchwitZ; the metropolis of the Canton, at ihe head of his 
troops, with drums beating and colora fijing, marched irnme- 
diately to the church, where he deposited his standards upon 
the great altar, and falling on his knees, oflfered up his t^nks 
to God. Bising from the ground, and toming to his a£Pec- 
tionate soldiers, who were dissolved in tears, he discharged 
theîr arrears of pay, gave them their unifonns and aooonter- 
ments, and bid them forever farewell. The fdry of the 
populace, on perceiving within their power the man whom 
the whole country considered as the perfidious abettor, and 
traiterons adviser of the new régulation, by which the court 
of Versailles had given such a mortal blow to the liberties of 
the country, greatly increased ; and he was ordered to disclose 
before the General Assembly the origîn of that measure, and 
the means by which it had been carried on, in order that they 
might learn their relative situation with France, and ascertain 
the degree of punishment that was due to the o£fender. Bedin, 
conscîous that, under the existing circumstances, éloquence 
would make no impression on minds so prejudiced against 
him, cont^nted himself with cooly declaring, in a few words, 
that the cause of framing a new régulation was publicly 
known, and that he was as innocent upon the subject as he 
was ignorant of the cause of his dismission. " The traiter 
then will not confess!" exclaimed one of the most furious 
members ; " Hang him on the next tree — eut him to pièces." 
Thèse menaces were instanily repeated throughout the Assem- 
bly ; and while the injured soldier continued perfectly tranquil 
and undismayed, a party of the people, more daring tban the 
rest, jumped upon the tribune, where he stood surrounded by 
the judges. A young man, his godsen, was holding a para- 
pluie over his head, to shelter him from the rain, which at this 
moment poured down in incessant torrents, when one of the 
multitude immediately broke the parapluie in pièces with his 
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sHek, e»5laimiDg, "Let the traîtor be ttii6oveiP<ed ! " Tbk 
exolamation oonveyed a correspondent indignation into thé 
bosom of the yontii, who instantly replied, " My god-father 
a betrayer of his country I 1 1 was ignorant, I assmre you, 
of ihe crime alleged against him ; bat since it is so, let him 
perisb I wbere îs the rope? I will be the first to put it around 
the feraitor's neckl" The magistrates instantly formed a 
circle round the General, and with uplifbed handa exhorted 
him to avert the impending danger, by confeesing that he 
had not opposed the measures of France with suMcient seal, 
and to offer to the offended people his whole fortune, as an 
atonement for his negleoj; ; representing to him that thèse 
were the only means of redeeming his liberty, and perhaps 
his life. The undaunted soldier, with perfect tranquîlîty 
and composure, walked through the surrounding circle to the 
side of the tribune, and while the whole Assembly anxiously 
expected to hear an ample confession of his guilt, made a 
wgn of silence with his hand : " Fellow-citisens," said he, 
"you are not ignorant that I hâve been two-and-forty years 
at the French establishment. Tou know, and many among 
you, who were with me in the service, can testify its truth^ 
how often I hâve faced the enemy, and the manner in which 
I conducted myself in battle. I considered every engage- 
ment as the last day of my life. But hère I protest to you, 
in the présence of that Almighty Being who knows ail our 
hearts, who listens to ail our words, and who will hereafter 
judge ail our actions, that I never appeared before an enemy 
with a mind more pure, a conscience more t^anquil, a heart 
more innocent, than at présent I possess ; and if it is your 
pleasure to condemn me because I refuse to confess a treach- 
ery of which I hâve not been guilty, I am now ready to 
resign my life into your hands." The dignified demeanor 
with which the General made this déclaration, and the air of 
truth which accompanied his words, calmed the fury of the 
8 
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Assemblj, and sayed Iûb U£e, Both he and his wife, kow^ 
eyer, immediately qnittod the Canton ; Bhe entmng înto a 
eonvent at Uri, and he reiiring to a oayem among the rocks, 
where he Hyed two years in solitude. Time, at iength sub- 
dued the anger of the people, and softened the Gkneral's 
sensé of their injustice. He retumed to the bosom of his 
countrj, rewarded its ingratitude by the most signal services, 
and made every individuai recollect and acknowledge the 
integrity of their magnanimous countryman. To récompense 
him for the injuries and injustice he had suffered, they 
elected him bailli^ or chief officer of the Canton ; and afforded 
him an almost singular instance of their constancy and 
affection, by successively conferring on him three limes this 
high and important dignity. This is the characteristic dispo- 
sition of the Swiss who inhabit the Alps ; altemately yiolent 
and miid ; and experiencing, as the extrêmes of a delighted 
or yexed imagination happen to prevail, the same vicissitudes 
as their climate. The rude scènes of greatness which thèse 
stupendous mountains and vast déserts afford, render the 
Swiss violent in sentiment, and rough in manners ; while the 
kanquility of their fields, and the smiling beautâes of their 
vallies, soften their minds^ and render their hearts kind and 
benevolent. 

English artists confess that the aspect of nature in Swisser- 
land is too sublime and majesdc for the pencil of art faithfuUy 
to reaoh; but how exqui^te must be the enjoyments they feel 
upon those romantic hills^ in those delightful vallies, upon the 
charming borders of those still and transparent lakes, where 
nature unfolds her varions charmSi imd appears in the highest 
pomp and splendor ; where the majestîc oaks, the deep embow- 
ering elms^ 9iid dark green firs, which cover and adom those 
immense forests, are pleasingly interspersed with myrtles, 
almond trees, jasmines, pomegranates, and vines, which offer 
their humbler beauties to the vieW; and variegate the scène I 
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Nature is in no oountrj oi tbe globe moie rieh and yarîons iha& 
in Swisa#rland. It was ihe sœnery around Zuri<^, and the 
beauties of its adjoining lake^ that first inspired the Idylla of 
the immortal Glessner. 

Thèse sublime beauties, while thej eleyate and inflame the 
hcart, give greater action and life to the imagination than softer 
scènes ; in like manner as a fine night affords a more august 
and solemn spectacle than the mildest day. 

In coming from Frescati, by the borders of the gmall lake 
of Nemi, which lies in a deep valley, so olosely sheltered by 
mountains and forests, that the winds are scarcely permitted to 
disturb its surface, it is impossible not to ezclaim with an 
English poet, that hère — 

** Black melaneholy Bits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose; 
Her gloomj présence saddens ail the scène, 
Shades eyery fiower, and darkens every green ; 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods." 

But how the soûl expands, and every thought becomes se- 
rené and free, when, from the garden of the Cs^uohins, near 
Albano, the eye suddenly discovers the little melaneholy lake, 
with Frescati and ail its rural vallies on one side; on the other, 
the handsome city of Albano, the village and castle of Riccia 
and Gensano, with their hills beautifully adorned with clusters 
of the richest vines; below, the extensive plains of Campania, 
in the middle of which, Rome, formerly the mistress of the 
world, raises its majestic head ; and lastly, beyond ail thèse 
objecte, the hills of Tivoli, ihe Appenines, and the Mediter- 



ranean sea 



How often, on the approach of Spring, bas the magnifioent 
valley, where the ruins of the résidence of Rodolpho de Haps- 
burg rise upon the side of a hill, crowned with woods of vari- 
egated verdure, afibrded me the purest and most ineffable 
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deËgfat ! Tkere tlie rapîd Aar deecenda in tonrMitB from tiie 
lofty mountaiiis; sometimes forming a yast basin in tiie vale; 
at otherS; preoîpîtatiiig through the narrow passages aoross tliè 
rockS; winding îts course majestioallj throogh tbe mîddle of tbe 
yast and fertile plains ; on the other side the Rnfis^ and, lawer 
down, the limmat, bring their tribntary streams, and peaeeably 
nnite them with the waters of the Aar. In the middle of this 
rich and yerdant scenO; I bebeld the Royal Solitude, where the 
remains of tbe emperor Albert I. repose in silence, with those 
of many princes of the honse of Austria, counts, knîgbts, and 
gentlemen, killed in battle by the gallant Swiss. At a dis- 
tance I dîscoyered the valley where lie the mins of <hé cele- 
brated city of Yindonissa, upon which I baye fireqnently sat 
and reflected upon the yanity of hnman greatness. Beyond 
this magnificent conntry, ancient castles raise their lofty heads 
upon tbe hills ! and the far distant horizon is terminated by 
the sublime summits of the Alps. In the midst of ail this 
grand scenery, my eyes were instinctiyely cast down into the 
deep yalley immediately below me, and continually fixed upon 
tbe little yillage where I first drew my breath. It is thas that 
the sublime or beautiful opérâtes differently on the heart ! the 
one exciting fear and terror, the other only creating soft and 
agreeable sensations ; but both tending to enlarge the sphère 
of the imagination, and enabling us more oompletely to seek 
enjoyment within ourselyes. 

Pleasures of tins description may, indeed, be enjoyed, with- 
out yisiting the romantic solitudes of either Swisserland or 
Italy. There is no person who may not, while he is quietly 
trayersing the hills and dalcs, leam to feel how much the 
aspect of nature may, by the assistance ef the imagination, 
affect the heart. A fine yiew, the freshness of the air, an 
unclouded sky, and the joys of the chase, giye sensations of 
health, and make eyery step seem too short. The priyation 
of ail the ideas of dependence, accompanied by domestîc 
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eomfbrt, useful employmcnts and innocent Tecveitioili, pro- 
duce a sonse of tbonght, and fertility of imagination, wliioh 
présent to tlie mind the most agteeable images^ and tôuch 
the heart wîtli tlie most deliglitfùl sensations. It b certainl j 
true, that a person possessed of a fine imagination may be 
muoh happier in prison, than lie coold possibly be withoat 
imagination amidst the most magnificent scenery. But eyen 
tb a mind deprived of tbis happy feculty, the lowest enjoy- 
ments of rural Kfe, even the common scenery of harvesi 
time, is capable of perfbrming miracles on his heart. Âlaa t 
who bas not experienced in the hours of languor and diagust^ 
the powerful effects whîch a contemplation of the pleasured 
that surround the poorest peasant's cot is capable of afford- 
ingl How fondly the heart participâtes in ail his homely 
joys ! With what fireedom, cordiaHty, and kindness, we take 
hîm by the hand, and listen to his innocent and artléss taies ! 
How snddenly do we feel an interest in ail his little concerna ; 
an interest which, while it nnvails, refines and meliorates thé 
latent inclinations of otir heatts ! 

The tranquîHty of retired lifb, and the view of rural Boenea, 
frequently produce a quiétude of disposition, which whOe it 
renders the noisy pleasures of the world insipid, enablea 
the heart to seek the oharms of solitude with increased 
delight 

The happy indolence pecuHar to Italians, who, under tiie 
pleasures of a dear, undouded sky, are ahrays poor, but 
never misérable, greatly augotents the feeHngs of tiie heart ; 
the mildness <^ ^e climate, the fbrtility of their âoil, their 
peaoeful religion, and their contented nature, compensate fbr 
eyery tidng. Dr. Moore, an English taraveler, whose works 
affbrd me gteat delight, says, ikht Hhe Italians are the 
greatest loungers in the worîd ; and while walking in ièe 
fields, or stretehed in the shade, seem to enjoy the sarenity 
and génial warmth of tl^ir climate with a degree of luzunous 
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indulgence pecoliar to themselves. Wîthout ever runnîng 
into the dariag excesses of the English, or dîsplayîng the 
frisky vivacity of the French, or ihe stubborn plilegm of tlie 
Germans, the Italîan populace discover a specîes of sedate 
sensibility to every scource of enjoyment, from which, per- 
haps, they dérive a greater degree of happîness than any of 
the others." 

Relieved from every afflicting and tormenting ohject, it is, 
perhaps, impossible for the mind not to resign itself to 
agreeable chimeras and romantic sentiments ; but this situa- 
tion, notwithstanding thèse disadvantages, has its fair side. 
Romantic spéculations may lead the mind into certain ex- 
travagancies and errors, from whence base and contemptible 
passions may be engendered ; may habituate it to a light and 
frivolous style of thinking; and, by preventing it from di- 
recting its faculties to rational ends, may obscure the prospect 
of true happiness ; for the soûl cannot easily quit the illusion 
on which it dwells with such fond delight; the ordinary 
duties of life, with its more noble and substantial pleasures, 
are. perhaps Ihereby obstructed ; but it is very certain that 
romantic sentiments do not always render the mind ihat 
pofisesses them unhappy. Who, alas I is so completely happy 
in reality as he frequently has been in imagination 1 

Eosseau, who, in the early part of his lîfe, was extremely 
fond of romances, feeling his mind hurried away by the love 
of those imaginary objects with which that species of com- 
position abounds, and perceiving the facility with which they 
may be enjoyed, withdrew his attention from every thing 
about him, and by this circumstance laid the foundation of 
thattaste for solitude which he preserved to an advanced 
period of his life ; a taste in appearance, dictated by dépres- 
sion and difigust, and attributed by him to the irrésistible 
kKypulse of an affeotionate, fond, and tender heart, which, not 
being able to find in the régions of philosophy and truth 
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sentiments suffi(»entlj warm and animated, was constrained 
to Beek itB enjoymente in iàe spliere of fiction. 

But ihe imagination maj, in retirement, indulge its wander- 
ings to a certain degree without the risk of injunng either 
the sentiments of the mind or the sensations of the heart* 
0! if the friends of my youth in Swisserland knew how 
frequently, during the silence of the ni^t, I pass with them 
those honrs wbich are allottod to sleep ; if they were appriced 
that neithèr time nor absence can efface tlie remembrance of 
tlieir former kindness from my mind, and that this pleasing 
recollection tends to dissipate my grief, and to cast the vail 
of oblivion over my woes ; they woujd perhaps, also rejoice 
to find that I still live among them in imagination, though I 
may be dçad to them in reality. 

The solitary man, whose heart is warmed with refined and 
noble sentiments, can not be unhappy. While the stupid 
and mlgar bewail his fate, and conceiye him to be the yictim 
of corrodîng care and loathed melancholy, he fireqnently 
tastes the most delightful pleasure. The French entertaincd 
a notion that Bonsseau was a man of gloomy and dejected 
disposition ; but he was certainly not so for many years of 
his life, particularly when he wrote to M. de Malesherbes, 
the chancellor's son, in the following terms: ^^Ican not ex* 
press to you. Sir, how sensibly I am affected by perceiving 
that you think ïne the most unhappy of mankind ; for as the 
public will, no doubt^ entertain the same sentiment of me as 
you do, it is to me a source of real affliction ! O ! if my 
sentiments were really known, every individual would en- 
deavor to foUow my example. Peace would then reign 
throughout the world ; men would no longer seek to destroy 
eaoh other; and wickedness, by removing the great incentives 
to it, no longer exist. But it may be asked how I could find 
employment in solitude ? — I answer, in my own mind ; in the 
whole uni verse ; in every thing that does, in every thing that 
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eaa exist; in ail tkat the eye fi&cU beautiftil in the real, #r 
tbe imagination in the intelleotnal world. I assembied «bout 
me erery tbing tbat is flattering to tbe beart, and r^nlated 
mj pleasnres by tbe modération of my desires. No I Tbe 
most voluptuons baye never experienoed snob refined deligbts ; 
and I baye alwayd enjoyed my cbimeras muob more tban if 
tbey bad been realited." 

Tbis is oertainly tbe language of entliasiasm; bnt^ ye 
Btupid Vttlgar I wbo wonld not prefer tbe warm fanoy of ibis 
amiable pbilosopber to yonr cold and creeping nnderstandings? 
Wbo wonld not willingly renoance your ys^ne conyersation, 
yonr deceitful felioities, your boasted nrbanity, yonr noisy as- 
sembHes, pnerile pastimes, and inyeterate prejndioeS; for a 
quiet and contented life in tbe bosom of a bappy fiunily? 
Wbo wonld not ratber seek in tbe silence of tbe woods, or 
npon tbe daisied borders of a peacefnl lake, tbose pnre and 
simple pleasnres of nature, so delicions in recoUeotion and pro- 
ductiye of joys so pure, so affeeting, so différent from yonr own? 

Ëclogues, wbieb are representatiyes of rural bappiness in 
its bigbest perfecHon, are also fictions ; but tbey are fictions 
of tbe most pleasing and agreeable kind. True fielicity must 
be sougbt in retirement, wbere tbe sonl, disengaged from tbe 
torments of tbe world, no longer feels tbose artifioial desires 
wbiob render it unbappy botb in prospect and fmition. Con- 
tent witb little, satisfied witb ail, surrounded by loye and 
innocence, we perceiye in retirement, tbe golden âge, as de- 
scribed by poets, revived ; wbile in tbe world eyery one re- 
grets its loss. Tbe regret, boweyer, is unjust; for tbose 
enjoyments were not peeulîar to tbat bappy period ; and etcb 
indiyidual may, wbeneyer be pleases, form bis own Arcadia. 
Tbe beauties of a cbrystal spring, a silent groye, a daisied 
meadow, cbasten tbe feelings of tbe beart, and afford at ail 
timos, to tbose wbo baye a taste for nature, a permanent 
and pure delîgbt. 
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The origin of poetry," says Pope, "îs ascribed to tliai 
âge which sueceeded ihe creatiom of -the world; as the k«ep^ 
ing of fiocks seems to haye been ihe first emplojme&t of 
mankînd, the most ancient sort of poetry was pastoral. It is 
natural to imagine^ that the leîsure of thèse ancient shepherds 
admitting and inviting some diversion, none was so proper to 
that solitary and sedentary life as singing, and thai in their 
songs they took occasion to oelebrate their own feHcity. From 
hence a poem was invented, and afterward improTed to a p«r- 
fect image of that happy time, which, by giving ns an esteem 
for the virtues of a former âge, might reconunend them to 
the présent." .*«i»«iïi^ 

Thèse agreeable thoagh âctitîous descripti(»M of the âge of 
innocence Bsià virtne, commuaîeate joy and gladness to our 
hearts ; and we bléss the poet^ who in the eostaey of his felicity, 
contribates to render others as happy as himself. Sicily and 
Zurich hâve produced two of thèse bene&otors to mankind. 
The aspect of nature never appears more charming, the bosom 
never heayes with such sweet delight, the heart never beats 
more pleasantly, the soûl never feels more perfeot happiness^ 
than is produced by reading the Idylls of Theooritns and 
Gressner. 

By thèse easy simple modes the beautîes of nature are madci 
by the assistance of the imagination^ to operate foroibly on 
the heart. The mind, indeed^ drawn away by thèse agreeable 
images, often resigns itself too easily to the illusions of romance ; 
but the ideas they croate genendly amend the heart witfaout 
injuring the understanding, and spread some of the sweeter 
flowers along the most thomy paths of humsA life. 

Leîsure, the highest happii^ss upon earth, is seldom enjoyed 
with perfect satisfaction, except in solitude. Indoknce atté 
indifierence do not always afifbrd leisure; fw true leisure ^ 
frequently found in that interval of relaxation which divides a 
painful duty from the agreeable occupations of Kteraturc and 
9 
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phHoBopfaj. p. Soipio was of this opuâoa when he sud, that 
he wat nmm leu idk thcm u^ien he had moU leitwre, aod that 
he nwêr woi lem akme than when alane. Leisure is not to be 
ooneidered a state gÎ intellectoal tor|»dity, bat a new inoentiye 
to fiirther actiyity ; it is sought bj strong and energetio minds, 
not as em end^ but aa a meam of lestoring loet aetivity ; for 
whoeyer seeloi liappness in a situation meielj qniesoent, seeks 
fi» a phantom that will elnde his grasp. Leisore will never be 
fonnd in mère rest ; bnt will follow those who seiie the first 
impulse to actiyitj ; in whioh, however, such employments as 
best suit the extent and nature of different capacities, must be 
preferred to those which promise compensation withont labor^ 
a&d eigoyment without pain. 

Thufi rural retirement dries up those streams of discontent 
which flow so plentifullj through public life ; changes mœt 
frequently the Utterest feeling into the sweetest pkasore ; and 
insfnres an ecstaoy and content nnknown to the Totaries of the 
workL The tranquility of nature buries in oblivion the crim- 
inal inclinations of the heart ; renders it blithe, tender, open, 
and confident; and, by wisely managing the passions, and pre- 
Tenting an oyeiheated imagination from ûibricating funcied woes, 
strengthens in it every virtuous sensation. 

In towns the solitude which is necessary to produce.this 
adyantage cannot be conyenientiy practîsed. It seems, indeed, 
no Tcry diffieult task for a man to retire into his chamber, and, 
by silent contemplation, to raise his mind above the mean con- 
sidération of sensual objects; but few mon haye sofficient 
résolution to perform it ; for, within doors, matters ai business 
every moment occur, and interrupt the chain of reflection ; and 
without, whether alone or in company, a yariety of accidents 
«uij happen, which will confound our yain wisdom, aggrayate 
ihe painful feelings of the heart, and weaken the finer powers 
of the mind* 

Bousseau was always misérable during his résidence ai Paris. 
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This extraordinary genius, ifc is true, wrote bis iramortal works 
in that agitat«d metropolis; but the moment he qnitted h» 
study, and wandered through the streete, his minds was be- 
wiMered by a yariety of heterogeneous sentiments, bis recolleo- 
tîon yanished ; and this brilliant writer and philoeopber, wbo 
was so intimately acquainted witb the most intrioate labyrinths 
of the human heart, was redueed to the condition of a child. 
But in the country we issue from ihe bouse in perfect safety, 
and feel increasing oheerfulness and satisf^tion. Tixedwitb 
méditation, the rural recluse bas only to open tbe doors of bis 
study, and enjoy 'bis walk, while tranquility attends bis steps^ 
and new pleasures présent themselyes to bis view on every tnm» 
Beloved by ail around him, he extends bis band witb cordial 
affection to every man he meets. Nothing oocors to yex and 
irritate bb mind. He mns no risk of being tortured by the 
supercilious bebayior of some haugbty female, proud of her 
descent, or of enduring tbe arrogant egotism of an upstart peer ; 
is in no danger of being cmsbed beneath tbe roUing carnages 
of Indian nabobs ; nor dares frontless yice, on tbe autbority of 
mouldy parcbments, attack bis property, or presumptuons 
ignorance offer tbe least indignity ta bis modest yirtue. 

A man, indeed, by ayoiding tbe tumultuous intercourse of 
Society, and deriving bis comforts fi*om bis own breast, may, 
eyen in Paris, or any other qietropolis, ayoid thèse unpleasant 
appréhensions, if bis neryes be firm and bis constitution 
strong ; for to a frame disjointed by neryous affections, eyery 
object is irritating, and eyery passion trembling aliye. Tbe 
passions are tbe gales by which man must steer bis course 
through tbe troubled océan of life ; tbey ff 11 ihe snls wbioh 
giye motion to the soûl ; and when tbey become turbulent 
and impetuous, the vessel is always in danger, and generally 
runs aground. The petty cares and trifiing yexations of life, 
bowever, giye but sbort-liyed disturbance to a heart free from 
remorse. Pbilosophy teacbes us to forget past uneasiness, to 
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forbear idle spéculations of approaching felicity, and to rest 
eontented witli prêtent eomforts^ without refining awaj oiir 
ezisting happiness bj wishing that which is reallj good to be 
fitill better. Everj thîng is muoh better tban we imagine. 
A mind toc anxious in the expectation of happiness is seldom 
satisfied, and generally mixes with its highest fruition a œr* 
tain portion of discontent. The stream of content mnst flow 
from a deliberate disposition in our minds to learn what is 
good, and a determined résolution to seek for and enjoj it^ 
howeyer small tbe portion may be. 

The content, however, which men in gênerai so confidently 
expcct to find in rural retirement, is not to be acquired by 
viewing objects either with indiscriminate admiration or sn- 
pine indifférence. He who without labor, and without a 
System of conduct preyiously digested and arranged, hopes 
' for happiness in scditude, will yawn with equal fatigue at his 
cottage in the country and his mansion in town ; while he 
who keeps bimself continually employed, may in the déepest 
solitude, by the mère dint of labor, attain true tranquility 
and happiness. 

Petararch, in his solitude at Vaucluse, would hâve expe- 
rienœd this tranquility, if his bosom had not been disturbed 
by love ; for he perfectly understood the art of managing his 
time. "I rise," said lie, "before the sun, and on the ap- 
proach of day wander contemplatively along the fields, or 
retire to study. I read, I write, I think, I vanquish indo- 
lence, banish sleep, avoid luxury, and forget sensuality. 
From morning till night I climb the barren mountains, 
traverse tbe humid vailles, seek the deepest caves, or walk, 
accompanied only by my thoughts, along the banks of my 
river. I hâve no society to distract my mind ; and men daily 
become less annoying to me ; for I place them either far 
before or far behind me. I recollect what is past, and con- 
tera plate on what is to corne. I havc found an excellent 
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expédient to detach mj mind from the world. I cuhîvaie a 
fondness for my place of résidence, and I am persnaded that 
I could be happy any where exoept at Avignon. In my 
retreat at Yaucluse, where I am at présent, I occasionally 
find Athens, Eome, or Florence, as the one or the other of 
those places happens to please the prevailing disposition of 
my mind. Hère I enjoy ail my friends, as well as those who 
hâve long since entered the vale of death, and of whom I 
hâve no knowledge, but what their works afford.'' 

Wbat cliaracter, however luxurions, ever felt tbe same con- 
tent at any splendid entertainment^ as Rossean experienoed in 
his humble meal ! <' I retom home,'' says he, << with tired 
&et, but with a contented mind, and expérience the calmesi 
repose in resigning myself to the impression of objecta, with- 
ont exercising thonght, indnlging imagination, or doing any 
thing to intermpt the peacefal felicity of my station. The 
table is already spread on my lawn, and fumished with refresh* 
ments. Surronnded by my small and happy family, I eat my 
sapper with bealthy appetite, and without any appearance of 
servitude or dependence to annoy the love and kindness by 
whicb we are united. My fatthful dog is not a subservient 
slave, but a ftrm friend, from wkom, as we always feel tbe same 
inclination, I never exact obédience. The gayety of the mind 
througbout the evening testifies that I lived alone throughout 
the day ; for, being seldom pleased wiih others, and never when 
visitors bave disturbed me, with myself, I sit during the whole 
evening of the day when company has interrupted me, eiUier 
grumbling or in silence ; so at least my good housekeeper bas 
remarked ; and since she mentioned it, I bave from my own 
observation found it universally true. Having thus made my 
humble and cheerful meal, I take a few tums round my little 
garden, or play some favorite air upon my spinette, and expé- 
rience upon my pillow a s(rft content more sweet, if possible, 
than even undisturbed repose.'' 
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Ai the village of Richterswyl^ sitnated a few leagaes frc 
Zttrioh, and sarrounded bj eyerj object the most smilingy 
beautiful^ and romantîc that Swisserland présents^ dwells a 
celebratôd physîcian. His soul^ like the scenery of nature 
which surrounds him, is tranqoil and sublime. His habitation 
18 the temple of health^ of friendship, and of every peaceful 
virtue. The village rises on the borders of the lake, at a place 
where two projectîng points form a fine bay of nearly half a 
league. On the opposite shores^ the lake^ which is not quite a 
league in eztent^ is enolosed from the north to the east by 
pleasant hills covered with vineyards, intermixed with ferlile 
meadows, orchards^ fields; grèves, and thiokets^ with litUd 
hamlets, chnrohes^ villas, and cottages soattered up and down 
the scène. A wide and magnifieent amphitheater, which no 
srtist has yet attempted to paint, except in detached scènes, 
opens itaelf from the east to the south. The view towards the 
higher part of the kke, which ooi this side is four leagaes long, 
présents to the eye juttmg points of land, detached aytes, the 
little town of Rapperschwyl, built on the side of a hill, and a 
bridge which reaches from one side of the lake to the other. 
Beyond ^e town the inexhaustible valley extends itself in a 
half eircle to the sight; and upon the foreground rises a peak 
of hind which swells as it extends into beantiful hills. Behind 
them, at the distance of about half a league, is a range of 
mountains, eovered with trees and verdure, and intersperscd 
with villages and detached houses; beyond which, at a still 
greater distance, are discovered the fertile and majestic Alps, 
twisted one among the other, and exhibiting, altemately, cdiades 
of the lighest and darkest azuré; and in the back ground high 
rooks, covered with etemal snows, lift their towering heads, 
and touoh the skies. On the south side of this rich, enchant- 
iag, and incomparable scène, the amphitheater is extended by 
another range of mountains reaching toward the west; and at 
the feet of thèse mountains, on the borders of the lake, lies the 
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Tillage of Richtenwyl; soiroanded by rioh fidlows «nd ftrtîle 
pastures, and overhung by fœrests of firs. The streets of ihm 
yillage, which in itself is extremely clean are neatly paved; and 
the houses, which are mostly built of stcme^ are painted on the 
outside. Pleasant walks are fbrmed along the banks of the 
lake, and lead quite aroond the town, througb groyes of fimît- 
trees and shady fcnrests, np to the very sommit of the hiUs. 
The trayeler, stmok with the sublime and beautifùl scenery 
that eyery where surrounds him, stops to contemplate with 
eager cnriosity the eager beaulies whioh ravish bis sight; and 
while his bos<»n swells with excess of pleasore, his suspended 
breath bespeaks his fear of intermpting the fbllness of hia 
delight. Eyery acre of this oharming eoontry is in the highost 
State of cultiyation and improyement. Eyerj hand is at work ; 
and men, women and children of eyery âge and of ey^ des- 
cription, are ail usefuHy employed. 

The two houses of the physician are each of them snrrounded 
by a garden ; and although situated in the oenter of the yillage, 
are as rurally sequestered as if they had been built in the bosom 
of the country. Through the gardons, and close beneath the 
ohamber of my yalued friend, runs a pure and limpid stream, 
on the opposite of whioh, at an agreeable distance, is ihe high 
road; where, almost daily numbers of pilgrims successfuUy 
pass in their way to the hermitage. From the Windows of thèse 
houses, and from eyery part of the gardons, you behokL toward 
the south, at the distance of about a league, the majestic Ezel- 
berg rear its lofty head, which is conoealed in fiHfests of deep 
green furs ; while on its decliyity hangs a neat little yillage, 
wiUi a handsome church, up<Mi the steeple of which the sun 
suspends his darting rays, and shows its career is nearly 
finished. In the front is the lake of Zurich, whose peaeeful 
water is secured from the yiolence of the tempests, and whose 
transparent surface reflects the beauties of its delightful banks. 

During the silence of the nîght, if you repair to Uie chamber 
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windowi €f this enohanting manmon, or walk through its 
gardens, to take the exhaling fragrance of the ehrubs and 
flowers, wliile the moon, rising in onclouded majesty over the 
summit of the monntains, reflects on the smooth snr&ce of the 
water a broad beam of light; y ou hear, doring this awful sleep 
of nature, the sound of the village clocks, echoing from the 
opposite shore ; and, on the Rîchterswyl side, the shrill pro- 
clamation of the watohmen, blended occasionallj with the 
barkings of the faithful honae-dog. At a distance yon hear 
the beats gliding gently along the stream, dividing the water 
vith their oars, and perçoive them, as they cross the moon's 
translucent beam, playing among the sparkling waves. 

Biches and Inxnry are nowhere to be seen in the happy 
habitation of this wise phiknthrophist. His chairs are made 
of straw } his tables are worked from the wood of the oountry ; 
and the plates and dishes on which he entertains his finends, 
are ail of earthen-ware. Neatness and convenience reign 
thronghout Brawings, paintings, and engravings, of which 
be bas a large well-chosed collection; are his sole expense. 
The earliest beams of Auront light the humble apartment 
where this philosophie sage sleeps in undisturbed repose, and 
awake him to new enjoyments every day. As he lises from 
his bed, the cooing of the turtle-doves, and the morning songs 
of varions kind of birds, who make their nightly nests in an 
adjoining aviary, sainte his ears, and welcome his approach. 
The first hour of the morning, and the last at night, ar^ sacred 
to himself ; but he dévotes ail the intermedîate hours of every 
day to a sick and afflioted multitude, who daily «ttend on him 
for advice and assistance. The benevolent exercise of his 
profBssional skill, indeed, engrosses almost every moment of 
his life, but it constitutes his highest happiness and joy. The 
inhaHtants of the mountains of Swisserland, and of the vallies 
of the Alps, flock to his house, and endeavor in vain to find 
Itmguage capable of expressiog to him the gratef\il feelings 
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of their hearts for the favors they receive from him. Con- 
vinced of his affection, satisfied of lus médical skill, and be- 
lieving that the good doctor is eqnally well acquainted with 
every subject^ tbey liston witli tlie deepest attention to bis 
words, answer ail bis inquiries without tbe least besitation or 
réserve^ treasure up bis advice and counsel witb more solici- 
tude tban if tbey were grains of gold, and départ from bis 
présence witb more regret, comfort, bope^ résignation^ and 
yirtuous feelings, tban if tbey bad quitted tbeir confesser at 
tbe bermitage. It may perbaps be conocived, that after a day 
spent in tbis manner, the bappiness whicb tbis friend to man- 
kind must feel, cannot in any degree be increased. But, 
wben a simple^ innocent, and ingénions country girl, wbose 
mind bas been almost distractcd by tbe fear of losing bcr 
beloyed busband, enters bis study, and seizing bim witb trans- 
port by tbe band, joyfully ezclaims, *^0 ! my dear busband, 
ill as be was only two days since, is now quite recovered I 
1 my dear Sir, bow, sball I thank you I '* Tbis philan- 
thropie cbaracter feels that transcending felicity, whicb ougbt 
to fill the bosom of a monarcb in rendering bappiness to bis 
people. 

Of tbis description is tbe conntry of Swisserland, wbere 
Doctor Hotze, tbe ablest physician of the présent âge, résides; 
a physician and philosopher, wbose variety of knowledge, 
profound judgment, and great expérience, bave raised him to 
an equal eminence with Trisssot 4knd Hirtzel, tbe dearest friends 
of my beart. It is in tbis manner that be passes tbe boors of 
his life, with uiuformity and bappiness. Surrounded, except 
during tbe two bours I bave already mentioned, by a crowd 
of uirfortnnate fellow-creatures, wbo look up to him ibr relief, 
bis mind, active and full of vigor never knows repose ; but bis 
labors are richly rewarded by tbe high and refined felicity 
whicb fills bis beart. Palaces, alas ! seldom contain such cbar- 
acters. Individuals, bowever, of every description, may 
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cultivate and enjoj an equal degree of felicity, although they 
do not réside* ainong scènes so delightf al as those whioh siur« 
round my beloved Hotze at Riohtersywl, as those of ihe 
convent of Capuohîns near Albanç, or as those which 
surround ihe rural retreat of my sovereîgn, Greorge III., at 
Windsor. 

Content oan only be found in the tranquility of the heart ; 
and in solitude the bosom gladly opens to reoeive the wished- 
ed for inmate, and to welcome its attendant yirtues. While 
nature smiles around us, decorated in ail its beauties, the 
heart ezpands to ihe cheering scène ; every objeot appears in 
tbe most favorable and pleasing point of view ; our soûls over- 
flow with kind affections ; the antipathies created by l^e in- 
gratitude of the world, instantly vanish ; we even forget the 
vain, the wicked, the profligate characters wiih whom we were 
mixed; and being perifectly at peace with ourselyes, we feel 
ourselves at peace with ail mankind. But in society the ran- 
corous contentions, which jarring interests daily create, the 
heavy yoke which subordination is continually imposing, '^ the 
oppresseras wrong, the proud man's contumely/' and the 
shocks which reason and good sensé hourly receive firom fools 
in power, and insolent superiors, spread torrents of misery 
oyer human life, embitter the happiness of ihe more worthy, 
ihough inferior fellow créatures, poison ail pleasure, break 
through social order, spread thorns in the paih of virtue, and 
render the world a vale of tears. 

Blockheads in power are, of ail other characters, ihe most 
baneful and injurions ; they confound ail just distinctions ; 
mistake one quality for another ; dégrade every person and 
thing to their own level; and, in short, change white into 
black, and black into white. To escape from ihe persécution 
of such characters, men, even of fine talents and ingenuous 
dispositions, must aot like the fox of Saadi, the Persian poet. 
A person one day observing a fox running with uncommon 
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speed to earth, called out to him, " Beynard where are you 
running in so grcat a hurry? Hâve you been doing any 
mischief, for which you are apprehensive of punishment I " — 
"No, Sir," replied the fox; "my conscience is perfectly 
clear, and does not reproach me with any tliing ; but I haye 
just overlieard the hunters wish that they had a camd to 
hunt this morning." — " Well, but bow does that concern you? 
you are nota cameV — "01 my good Sir," replied the fox^ 
" are you not aware that sagacious heads baye always enemies 
at tbeir heels ? and if any one should point me out to tbose 
sportsmen, and cry, there rum a cameï, they would imme- 
diately seize me witbout examinîng wbetber I was really the 
the kind of animal the informer had described me to be." 
Beynard was certainly right in bis conclusion ; for men are 
in gênerai wicked in proportion as they are ignorant or en- 
yious, and the only means of eluding tbeir mischieyous inten- 
tions is to keep out of tbeir way. 

The simplicity, regularity, and serenity which accompany 
retirement, moderato the warmest tempers, guard the heart 
against the intrusion of inordinate desires, and at lengtb ren- 
der it invulnérable to the sbafbs of malice and detraction; 
wbile the self-examination it necessarily imposes, teaches us, 
by exbibiting to our yiew our own defects, to do justice to 
tbe superior merit of others. The delightful solitudes of 
Lausanne exhibit every wbere captivating examples of dômes- 
tic felicity. The industrious citizen, after having faithfuUy 
performed bis daily task, is sure of experiencing, on bis 
retum at eyening to bis wife and cbildren, real comfort and 
unalloyed content. The yoice of slander, the neglect of in- 
gratitude, the contempt of superiors, and ail tbe mortifications 
attendant upon worldly intercourse, are forgotten the moment 
he bebolds bis bappy family ready, with open arms, to receiye 
him, and to bestow upon tbeir friend and benefactor tbe fond 
caresses he so justly merits. With what exquisite delight 
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bis beating bosom feels their rapturoos affection! If his 
mind bas been yexed by tbe crosses of life, tbe ostentation 
of courte, the insolence of ricbes, tbe arrogance of power, or 
bis temper irritated and soured by tbe base practices of frand, 
falsebood, or bypocrisy, be no sooner mixes witb tbose wbom 
be cberisbes and supports, tban a génial warmtb re-animates 
bis dejected beart, tbe tenderest sentiments inspire bis soûl, 
and tbe trutb, tbe freedom, tbe probity and tbe innocence by 
wbicb be is surrounded, tranquilize bis mind, and reooncile 
bim to bis bnmble lot. O! observe bim, ail ye wbo are 
placed in more eleyated stations, wbetber ye eujoy tbe confi- 
dence of statesmen, are tbe beloved companions of tbe great, 
tbe admired favorites of tbe &ir^ tbe envied leaders of tbe 
public taste, of bigb birtb, or of ample fortunes ; for if your 
ricb and splendid bomes be tbe seats of jealousy and discord, 
and tbe bosoms of your families strangers to tbat contint 
wbicb tbe wise and virtuous feel witbin walls of clay, and 
under roofs of bumble tbatob, you are, in comparison, poor 
indeed. 

Cbaracters enervated by prosperity feel tbe smallest incon- 
venience as a serions calamity, and, unable to bear tbe toucb 
of rude and violent bands, require to be treated, like youug 
and tender flowers, witb delicacy, and attention ; wbile tbose 
wbo bave been educated in tbe rougb scbool of adversity, 
walk over tbe tborns of life witb a firm and intarepid step, 
and kick tbem from the patb witb indifférence and contempt. 
Superior to tbe false opinions and préjudices of tbe world, 
tbey bear witb patient fortitude tbe blow of misfortune, disre- 
gard ail trifling injuries, and look down witb proud contempt 
on tbe malice of tbeir enemies, and tbe infidelity of tbeir 
friends. 

Tbe lofty zepbyr, tbe transparent spring, tbe well-stored 
river, tbe umbrageous forest, tbe cooling grotto^ and tbe 
daisied field, bowever, are not always necessary to enable oa 
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to despise or fotgei the oonsequenoes of adversity. The man 
who firmly keeps his course, and bas courage to live aocordîng 
to his owQ taste and inclinations, cannot be affected by the 
little crosses of life, or by the obloquy or injustice of mankind. 
What we do voluntarily, always affords more pleasure than 
that which we do by compulsion. The restraints of the 
world, and the obligations of society, disgust libéral minds, 
and depriye them, eren in the midst of ail theîr splendor and 
fortune, of that content they seek so anxiously to obtain. 

Solitude, indeed, not only tranquilizes the heart, rend ers it 
kind and virtuous, and raises it among the malevolence of 
envy, wickedness, and conceited ignorance, but affords advan- 
tages still more valuable. Liberty, trae liberty, Aies from 
the tumultuous crowd, and the foroed connections of the 
world. It bas been truly observed, that in solitude man re- 
covers from the distraction which had tom him from himself ; 
feels a clear conception of what he once was and may yet 
become ; explores the nature, and discovers the extent, of his 
free-born character; rejects every thing artificial; is guided by 
his own sentiments ; no longer dreads a severe master or im- 
perious tyrant ; and neither suffers the constraints of business 
or the blandishments of pleasure, to disturb his repose ; but, 
breaking boldly through the shackles of servile habit and arbi- 
trary custom, thinks for himself with confidence and couragej 
and improves the sensibility of his heart by the sentiments of 
his mind. 

Madame de Staël oonsidered it a great error, to imagine 
that ^eedom and liberty could be indulged at court, where 
the mind, even on the most trifling occasions, îs oblîged to 
observe a multitude of cérémonies, where it is impossible to 
speak one's thoughts, where our sentiments must be adapted 
to those around us, where every person assumes a control 
over us, and where we bave never the smallest enjoyment of 
ourselves. " To enjoy ourselves/' says shc, "we must seek 
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solitade. It was in the Bastîle that I fini beomie acqnainied 
with mysclf." 

A courtier, fearful of every person aronnd him, is cantinu- 
ally upon the watoh, and tormented incessantly by suspicion ; 
but while his heart is tbus a prey to corroding anxiety, he is 
oblîged to appear contented and serene, and, like the old lady, 
is always lighting one taper to Miohael the arcbangel, and 
another to the deyil, because he does not know for which of 
them he may bave most occasion. A man of a libéral, en- 
lightened mind is as lîttle calculated to perform the office of 
master of the cérémonies, or to conduct the étiquette of a 
court, as a woman is to be a religieu9e. 

Liberty and leisure render a rational and active mind in- 
diffèrent to every other kind of happiness. It was the love 
of liberty and solitude which rendered the riches and honors 
of the world so odiuos to Petrarch. Solicited at an advanced 
period of his life, to act as secretary to several popes, under 
the tempting offer of great émolument, he replied, ^' Biches 
when acquired at the expense of liberty, become the source 
of real misery. A yoke formed of gold and silver is not less 
galling and restrictive than one made of wood or iron." And 
he firankly told his friends and patrons, that to him there was 
no quantity of wealth equal in value to his ease and liberty : 
that, as he had despised riches at a time when he was most in 
need of them, it would be shameful in him to seek them 
now, when he could more conveniently live without them ; 
that every man ought to apportion the provision for his jour- 
ney according to the distance he had to travel ; and that, 
having almost reached the end of his course, he ougbt to 
think more of his rec^tion at the inn, than of his ea^enses on 
the road. 

Petrarch, disgusted by the vicions manners which surround- 
ed the papal chair, retired into solitude when he was only 
three-and-twenty years of âge, and in possession of that ex- 
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terior, both with respect to person and dress, which forma 
so essential a part in the cliaracter of an accomplished cour- 
tier. Nature had deoorated him with every pleasing attribute. 
His fine form struck observers so forcibly, that they stopped 
as be passed along to admire and point out bis symmetry. 
His eyes were brigbt and full of fire; bis lively countenance 
proolaimed tbe yivacity of tbe mind ; and tbe firesbest color 
glowed on bis cbeeks ; bis features were unoommonly ex- 
pressive ; and bis wbole appearance was manly, élégant, and 
noble. Tbe natural disposition of bis beart, increased by tbe 
warm climate of Italy, tbe first of youtb, tbe seductive 
cbarms of tbe yarious beauties wbo resorted to tbe papal 
court, from every nation of Europe, and especially tbe pre- 
vailing dissipation of tbe âge, attacbed bim, very early in 
life, to tbe society of women. Tbe décorations of dress 
deeply engaged bis attention ; and tbe least spot of improper 
fold on garments, wbicb were always of tbe ligbtest color, 
seemed to give bim real uneasiness. Every form wbicb ap- 
peared inélégant was carefully avoided, even in tbe fasbîon 
of bis sboes; wbicb were so extremely tigbt, and cramped 
bim to sucb a degree, tbat be would soon bave been deprived 
of tbe use of îiis feet, if be bad not wisely recollected, tbat 
it was mucb better to displease tbe eyes of tbe ladies tban to 
make bimself a cripple. To prevent tbe dress of bis bair 
from being discomposed, be protected it witb an anxiety 
from tbe rudeness of tbe winds as be passed along tbe streets. 
Devoted, bowever, as be was to tbe service of tbe sex, be 
maintained a rival fondness for literature, and an inviolable 
attacbment to moral sentiment; and wbîle be celebrated tbe 
cbarms of bis fair favorites in cboice Italian, be reserved bis 
knowledge of tbe learned languages for subjects more serîous 
and important. Nor did be permît tbe warmtb of his consti- 
tution, or tbe sensibility of bis heart, great and exquîsite as 
they were to debauch bis mind, or betray bim into tbe most 
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triflîng indiséretion, without feelîng the keenest compunetioii 
and repentanoe. '^ I wkli/' said he, '^ that I had a heart as 
hard as adamant, rather than be 80 oontinually tormented bj 
8ucli seducing passions." Tlie heart of tliis amiable joung 
man^ was, indeed, continnally assailed by the crowd of beau- 
ties that adorned the papal court; and the power of their 
charms, and the felicity with which his situation enabled 
them to enjoy his company, rendered him in some degree 
their captive; but, alarmed by the approaching torments and 
disquietudes of love, he cautiously avoided their pleasing 
snares, and continued, previous to the sight of his beloved 
Laura, to roam " free and unconquered through the wilds 
of love." 

The practice of the civil law was at this period the only 
road to eminence at Avignon; but Petrarch detested the 
venality of the profession ; and though he practiced at the 
bar, and gained many causes by his éloquence, he afterwards 
reproached himself with it. " In my youth," sayshe, "I de- 
voted myself to the trade of selling words, or rather fabrica- 
ting falsehoods ; but that which we do against our inclination 
is seldom attended with success; my fondness was for solitude, 
and therefore I attended the practice of the bar with aversion 
and dîsgust." The secret consciousness, however, which he 
entertained of his own merit, gave him ail the confidence 
natural to youth ; and, filling his mind with that lofty spirit 
which begets the presumption of being equal to the highest 
ftchievements, he relînquished the har for the church; but his 
inveterate hatred of the manners of the Epîscopal court pre- 
vented his exertions, and retard ed his promotion. " I hâve no 
hope," said he, in the thirty-fifth year of his âge, *' of making 
my fortune in the court of the vicar of Jésus Christ; to ac- 
complish that, I must assiduously attend the palaces of the 
great, and practice flattery, falsehood and deceit." A taak of 
this kind was too painful to his fcelings to porform; not 
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because he either liated the socîetj of men, or disliked advance- 
ment; but because be detested the means be must necessarily 
baye used to gratîfy bis ambition. Glory was bis warmest 
wisb; and be ardentlj endeavored to obtaîn it ; not^ indeed, by 
tbe ways in wbicb it is usually obtained, but by deligbting to 
walk in tbe most unfrequented patbs, and of course, by re- 
tiring from tbe world. The sacrifices be made to solitude were 
greisit and important ; but bis mind and beart were formed to 
enjoy tbe advantages it affords wîtb a superior degree of 
deligbt; a bappiness wbicb resulted to bim from bis batred of 
a profligate court, and from bis love of liberty. 

Tbe love of liberty was tbe secret cause wbicb gave tbe 
mind of Eosseau so inveterate a disgust to society, and be- 
came in solitude tbe spring of ail bis pleasures. His Lettera 
to Malesberbes are as remarkable for tbe discovery tbey 
make of bis real disposition, as bis Confessions, wbicb bave 
been as mucb misunderstood as bis cbaracter. ^'I mistook 
for a great lengtb of time," says be, in one of tbese letters» 
^^ tbe cause of tbat invincible disgust wbicb I always felt in 
my intercourse witb tbe world. I attributed it to tbe mortifi- 
cation of not possessing tbat quick and ready talent necessary 
to display in conversation tbe little knowledge I possessed ; 
and tbis reflected an idea, tbat I did not bold tbat réputation 
in tbe opinion of mankind wbicb I conceived I merited. 
But althougb, after scribbling many ridiculous tbings, and 
perceiving myself sougbt after by ail tbe world, and bonored 
witb mucb more considération tban even my own ridiculous 
vanity would bave led me to expect, I found tbat I was in 
no danger of being taken for a fool ; yet, still feeling tbo 
same disgust ratber augmented than dimînisbed, I concluded 
tbat it must arise from some otber cause, and tbat tbese were 
not tbe kind of enjoyments I must look for. Wbat tben, in 
fact, was tbe cause of it? It was no otber tban tbat invinci- 
ble spirit of liberty wbicb notbing can overcome, and in 
10 . 
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t^ompetition with whioli, honor, fortune, and eren fitme itself, 
are to me as nothing. It is certain tliat tliis spirit of lîberty 
ie engendered leas by pride than by indolence ; but this in- 
dolence is incredible; it is alarmed at every tbing; itrenders 
tbe most trifling duties of civil life insupportable. To be 
obliged to speak a word, to write a letter, or to pay a yisit, 
are to me, from tbe moment die obligation arîses, tbe severest 
punisbments. Tbis is tbe reason wby, altbougb tbe ordinary 
commerce of men is odious to me, tbe pleasure of private 
friendsbip are so dear to my beart ; for in tbe indulgence of 
private friendsbips tbere are no duties to perform ; we bave 
only to follow tbe feelings of tbe beart, and ail is donc. Tbis 
is tbe reason also wby I bave so mucb dreaded to accept of 
favors; for every act of kindness demands an acknowledg- 
ment, and I feel tbat my beart is ungrateful only because 
gratitude becomes a duty. Tbe kind of bappiness, in sbort, 
wbicb pleases me best, does not consist so mucb in doing 
vrbat I wisb, as in avoiding tbat wbicb is disagreeable to me. 
Active life affords no temptations to me. I would mucb 
ratber do notbing at ail tban tbat wbicb I dislike;.and I 
bave frequently tbougbt tbat I sbould not bave lived very 
unbappily even in tbe Bastile, provided I was firee from 
any otber constraint tban tbat of merely residing witbin tbe 
walls." 

AnEnglisb autbor asks, "Wby are tbe inbabitants of tbe 
ricb plains of Lombardy, wbere nature pours ber gifts in sucb 
profusion less opulent tban tbose of tbe mountains of Swis- 
rerland ? Because fireedom, wbose influence is more benign 
tban sunsbine and zepbyrs ; wbo covers tbe rugged rock witb 
Eoil, drains tbe sickly swamp, and clotbes tbe brown beatb in 
verdure ; who dresses tbe laborer's face witb smiles, and makes 
bim bebold bis increasing family witb deligbt and exultation ; 
Freedom bas abandoned tbe fertile fields of Lombardy, and 
dwells amoDg tbe mountains of Swisserland." Tbis observa- 
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tîon, though dressed in sooli enthosiastio expressions; îs lit»* 
rally true at Uri, Schwitz, Underwalde, Zug, GlariS; and 
Appenzel ; for those who hâve more than their wants require, 
are rich ; and those who are enabled to think, to speak, and to 
act as inclination may dictate, are free, 

Competency and liberty, therefore, are the true sweetners 
of life. That state of mind, so rarely possessed, in which a 
man can sincerely say, / hâve enough, is the highest attainment 
of philosophy. Happiness does not oonsist in haying much, 
but in having suffioient. This is the reason why kings and 
princes are seldom happy ; for they always désire more than 
they possesS; and are nrged incessantly to attempt more than 
it is in their power to aehieve. He who wants little has always 
enongh. " I am contented," says Petrarch, in a letter to bis 
friends, the cardinals Talleyrand and Bologna; "I désire 
nothing more ; I enjoy every thing that îs necessary to life, 
Gincinnatns, Curtîus, FabriciuS; and Eegnlns, after having 
conquered nations, and led kings in trinmph, were not so rich 
as I am. But I should always be poor if I were to open a 
door to my passions. Luxury, ambition, avarice know no 
bounds, and désire is an unfathomable abyss. I bave clothes 
to cover me ; victuals to support me ; horses to carry me ; lands 
to lie down or walk upon while I live, and to receive my 
remains when I die. What more was any Roman emperor 
possessed of ? My body is healthy, and being engaged in toil, 
is less rebellions against my mind. I bave books of every 
kind, which are to me inestimable treasures; they fill my 
soûl with a voluptuous delight untinotured with remorse. I 
bave friends whom I consider more precious than any thing 
I possess, provided their counsels do not tend to abridge my 
liberty ; and I know of no other enemies tli^n those which 
envy has raised against me.'' 

Solitude not only restrains inordinate desires, but discovers 
to mankind their real wants; and where a simplicity of manners 
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prevails, the real wants of meii are not onlj few, bat eaôly 
Batiflfied; for bding ignorant of those désires which loxarj 
créâtes, they can hâve no idea of indulging tbem. An old 
country enrate; who had ail his life resided upon a loftj moan- 
tain near the Iake of Thun^ in the Canton of Berne, was one 
day presented with a moor-cock. The good old man, ignorant 
that such a bird existed; consolted with his cook-maid in whut 
manner this rarity was to be disposed of, and they both agreed 
to bory it in the garden. If we were ail, alas 1 as ignorant of the 
delicious flavor of moor-cocks, we might be ail as happy and 
contented as the simple pastor of the mountain near the Iake 
of Thun. 

The man who confines his desires to his real wants, is more 
wise, more rich, and more contented, than any other mortal 
existing. The System upon which he acts is, like his seul, 
replète with simplicity and true greatoess ; and seeking his 
felicity in innocent obscurity and peacefîil retirement, he 
dévotes his mind to the love of truth, and finds his highest 
happiness in a contented heart. 

. A calm and tranquil life renders the indulgence of sensoal 
pleasures less dangerous. The theater of sensualîty exhibits 
scènes of waste and brutality, of noisy mirth and tumultuous 
riot ; présents to observation pernicious goblets, overloaded 
tables, lasoivious dancing, réceptacles for disease, tombs with 
faded roses, and ail the dismal haunts of pain. But to him 
who retires in detestation from such gross delights, the joys 
of sensé are of a more elevated kind — soft, sublime, pure, 
permanent and tranquil. 

Petrarch, one day inviting his friend, the Cardinal Colon- 
na, to visit his retirement at Vaucluse, wrote to him, " If you 
prefer the tranquility of the country to the noise of the town, 
come hère and enjoy yourself. Do not be alarmed at the 
simplicity of my table, or the hardness of my beds. Kings 
themselves are frequently disgusted by the luxury in which 
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tbej live, and sigh for comforts of a more komelj kind. 
Change of scène is always pleasing ; and pleasnres, bj ooe»- 
sional intermption, frequently become more lively. If, how- 
erer, you should not accord with diese sentiments, yoa may 
bring with you the most exqoisite yiands, the wînes of Vesn- 
vius, silver dishes, and every thing else that the indulgence 
of your sensés requires. Leave the rest to me. I promise to 
provide you with a bed of the finest turf, a oooling shade, the 
music of the nightingales, figs, raisins, water drawn from the 
freshest springs ; and, in short, eyery thing that the hand ai 
Nature prépares for the lap of genuine pleasure." 

Ahl who would not willingly renounce those things whioh 
only produce disquietude in the mind for those which render 
it contented 1 The urt of oceasionally diverting the imagina* 
tion, taste and passions, affords new and unknown enjoyments 
to the mind, and confers pleasure without pain, and luzurj 
without repentance. The sensés, deadened by satiety, reTiye 
to new enjoyments. The lively twitter of the grèves, and the 
murmer of the brooks, yield a more delioious pleasure to the 
ear than the music of the opéra, or the compositions of the 
ablest masters. The eye reposes more agreeably on the con- 
cave firmament, on an expanse of waters, on mountains oov- 
ered with rocks, than it does on ail the glare of halls and 
assemblies. In short, the mind enjoys in solitude objecta 
which were before insupportable, and reclining on the boeom 
of simplicity, easily renounces every vain delight. Petrairch 
wrote from Vaucluse to one of his friends, " I hâve made war 
against my corporeal powers, for I find they are my enemiee. 
My eyes, which hâve rendered me guilty of so many follies, 
are now confined to the view of a single woman— old, black 
and sunburnt. If Helen or Lucretia had possessed such a 
face, Troy would never hâve been reduced to ashes, nor Ti^- 
quin driven from the empire of the world. But, to compen* 
sate thèse defects, she is faithful, submissive and industrious. 
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Sbo p«6SQB wnole dajs in the fields, lier shrîveled skin defying 
tbe hotteet raye of the son. My wardrobe still contains fine 
«dothea, but I never wear them ; and you would take me for 
a oommon laborer or a simple sbepherd — I, wlio formerly was 
80 anxious about my dress. But the reasons wbicb then pre- 
yailed no longer exist; the fetters by which I was enslayed 
are broken ] the eyes whioh I was anxions to please are shut; 
and if ihey were still open, they would not perhaps now be 
able to maintain the same empire over my heart/' 

Solitude, by strippîng worldly objects of the false splendor 
in which fancy arrays them, dispels ail yain ambition from the 
mind. Aocustomed to rural delights, and indiffèrent to every 
other kind of pleasure, a wise man no longer thînks hi^h 
offices and worldly adyancement wœrthy of his desires. A 
noble Boman was overwhelmed with tears on being obliged 
to acoept of the consulship, because it would deprive him for 
one year of the <^portunity of oultivating his fields. Cin- 
cinnatuS) who was called frpm the plow to the suprême com- 
mand of the Eoman légions, defeated the enemies of his 
countary, added to it new provinces, made his triumphal entry 
into Bome, and at the expiration of sixteen days returned to 
his plow. It is tnie, that the inmate of an humble cottage, 
who is forœd to earn his daily bread by labor, and the owner 
of a spaeious mansion, for whom every luxury is provided, 
are not held in equal estimation by mankind. But let the 
man who has experienœd both thèse situations be asked under 
which of them he felt the most content. The cares and in- 
quiétudes of the palace are innumerably greater than those 
of the cottage. In the former, disoontent poisons every en- 
joyment ; and its superfluity is only misery in disguise. The 
princes of Germany do not digest ail the palatable poison 
which their cooks prépare, so well as a peasant digests bis 
buckrfheat pie. And those who may differ from me in this 
(fanion, will be forced to acknowledge, that there is groat 
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Iruth in the reply wbicli a prettj Freaeh countrj girl made 
io a young nobleman^ who solicited lier to abandoa her rustio 
taste, and retire with him to Paris, "Ah! my lord, the 
forther we moye from oorselveB, the greater is our distance 
from happiness/' 

Solitude^ by moderating die selfish desires of the heart, and 
e^>elling ambition from the breast, beoomes a real asylum to 
the disappoînted statesman or dîscarded minister ; for it is not 
every publie minister who can retire, like Necker, through the 
portais of eyerlasting famé. Every person, indeed, without 
distinction, onght to nûse his grateful hands to heaven, on 
being dismissed from the troubles of public life, to the calm 
repose whîch ihe cultivation of his native fields and the care 
of his flocks and herds afford. In France, however, when a 
minister, who bas încurred the displeasure of his sovereign, is 
ordered to retire, and thereby enabled to visit an estate which 
he bas deoorated in the hîghest style of rural élégance, this 
delightfol retreat, alas ! being considered a place of exile, be* 
cornes intolérable to his mind ; he no longer fancies hîmself 
its master ; is incapable of relishing its enchan^ng beauties ; 
repose Aies from his pillow ; and, tuming with aversion from 
every object, he dies at length the victim of spleen, pétulance 
and déjection. But in England it is just the reverse. There 
a minister is congratulated on retîring, like a man who bas 
happily escaped from a dangerous malady. He feels himself 
still surrounded by many friends much more worthy than his 
adhérents while in power ; for while those were bound to him 
by temporary considérations of interest, thèse are attached to 
him by real and permanent esteem. Thanks, gênerons Brit- 
ons ! for the examples you hâve given to us of men suffîciently 
bold and independent to weigh events in the scale of reason, 
and to guide themselves by the iniarinsic and real merits of 
each case ; for, notwithstanding the freedom with which many 
Englishmen hâve arraigned the dispensations of the Suprême 
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Beiog ; notwitlistanding the mockery and ridioule with whicli 
they baye 80 frequently insulted virtae, good manners^ and 
décorum ; there are man^ more among them^ wbo, ef^oially 
at an adyanced period of their HyeS; perfectly understand the 
art of liying by themselyes ; and in their tranqnil and de- 
lightfal yillas think with more dignity^and liye with more 
real happinesS; than the hanghtiest noble in the lenith of bis 
power. 

Of the minigters who retire from the administration of 
publie affairS; the majority finish their days in cultiyating 
their gardons, in improying their estateS; and; like the excel- 
lent de la Eoche, at Spire, oertainly possess more content with 
the shoyel and the rake, than they enjoyed in the most 
prospérons hours in their administration. 

It haS; indeed, been said, that pbseryatdons like thèse are 
common to persons who, ignorant of the manners of the 
world, and the characters of men, loye to moralise on^ and 
recommend a eontempt of, human greatness ; but that raral 
innocence, the pure and simple pleasures of nature, and an 
uninterrupted repose, are yery seldom the companions of this 
boasted solitude. Those who maintaîn this opinion assert, 
that man, though surrounded with difficulties, and obliged to 
employ eyery art and cunning to attain his ends, feels with 
bis suooess the pleasing power wbich attaches to the character 
of master, and fondly indulges in the exercise of soyereîgnty. 
Enabled tô croate and to destroy, to plant and to root up, to 
make altérations when and where he pleases, he may grub up 
a yineyard, and plant an English groye on its site ; erect hills 
where hills neyer were seen ; leyel eminences to the ground ; 
compel the stream to flow as his inclination shall direct ; force 
woods and shrubberies to grow where he pleases ; graft or lop 
as it shall strîke his fanoy ; open yiews and shut ont bound- 
aries; construct ruins where buildings neyer exîsted; erect 
temples of whîch he alonc is the hîgh priest ; and build her- 
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mîtages in whicli lie may seelade hîmself at pleasare. It îs 
said, howerer, tibat this is not a reward f&t the restraînts he 
formerly ezperîenced, but a natoral inclination; for that a 
minister must be, fir<Hn the habits of bis life^ fond of command 
and sovereignty, wbetber be continues at the head of an ex- 
tensiye empire, or directs the management of a ponltry yard. 

It would most undoubtedly discover a great ignorance of 
the world, and of the nature of man, to contend.tbat it is 
necessary to renounce ail the inclinations of the haman heart, 
in order to enjoy the adyantages of solitude. That which 
nature bas implanted in the human breast must there remain. 
If, therefore, a minister, in bis retîrement, is not satîated with 
the exercise of power and authority, but still fondly wishes 
for command, let him require obédience from bis cbîckens, pro- 
vided such a gratification is essential to bis bappiness, and 
tends to suppress tbe désire of again exposing bimself to those 
tempests and shipwreoks wbkîh he can only avoid in the safe 
harbor of rural life. An ex-minîster must, sooner or later, 
leam to despise the appearanoes of human greatness, when he 
discovers that true greatness frequently begins at that period 
of life which statesmen are apt to consider a dreary void ; that 
the regret of being no longer able to do more good, is only 
ambition in disguise ; and that tbe inhabitants of tbe country, 
in cultivating their cabbages and potatoes, are a hundred times 
happier than the greatest minister. 

Nothing contributes more to the advancement of earthly 
felicity, than a reliance on those maxims wbich teach us to do 
as much good as possible, and to iake thmgs just as we find 
them; for it is certainly true that no characters are so unhappy 
as those who are continually finding fault with every thing 
they see. My barber at Hanover, while he was preparing to 
shave me, exclaimed with a deep sigh, " It is terrihly Jiot tO' 
dayP " You place heaven," said I to bim^ "in great difficul- 
ties. For thèse nine months last past, you bave regularly toM 
11 
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me tyery ather dftj, It i$ ierri^ eohd to-dai^*^ Gan not the 
Âlmightj, then, any longer gorera ^e unmrae, without thèse 
gentlemen bwrbers finding sometliing to be cUaeontented whk? 
^' Is it not," I asked him, ^^moob iM^r to take ike seasons as 
Uiey change, and to reoeiye with eqnal gratitude, from tlie 
hand of God, the winter's cold, and the sommer's warmth ?" — - 
<' O I certainly," replied the barber. 

Competency and content, therefore, may in gênerai be con* 
sidered as the basis of earthly happiness; and aoUtnde, in 
many instances^ &vots both the one and ihe other» 

Solitude not only refines the enjoyments of friendship, but 
enables us to acquire fnends £rom whom nothing ean alienate 
our soûls, and to whose arms we neyer fly in yain. 

The firiends of Petrarch sometimes apologized to him f<Hr 
iheir long absence. ^' It is impossible for us," said they, ^< to 
foUow your ezample ; the life you lead at Yaucluse is contrary 
to human nature. In winter you sit like an owl in the chim- 
ney corner. In summer you are running incessantly about 
the fields." Petrarch smiled at thèse obseryations. " Thèse 
people," said he, <^ consider the pleasures of the world as the 
suprême good ; and can not bear the idea of renouncing them. 
I haye friends whose society is eztremely agreeable to me; 
they are of ail âges, and of eyery country. They haye dis- 
tinguished themselyes both in the cabinet and in the field, 
and obtained high honors for their knowledge of ihe sciencea. 
It is easy to gain access to them, for they are always at my 
seryîce ; and I admit them to my company, and dismiss them 
from it wheneyer I please. They are neyer troublesome, but 
immediately answer eyery question I ask them. Some relate 
to me the eyents of past âges, while others reyeal to me the 
secrets of nature. Some teach me how to liye ; and others 
how to die. Some, by their yiyacity, drîye away my cares, and 
ezhikrate my spirits; while others giye fortîtude to mymind, 
and teach me the important lesson how to restrain my désires. 
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and to dépend on myself. Tbey open to me, in short, tho 
varions avenues of ail the arts and sciences ; and npon their 
information I safely relj in ail emergencies. In retnrn for ail 
thèse services, tbey only ask me to accommodate them with a 
oonvenient chamber in one corner of my bumble habitation, 
where tbey may repose in peace ; for tbese friends are more 
deligbted witb tbe tranquillity of retirement tban witb tbe 
tumnlts of Society." 

Love ! the most precious gift of heaven, 

** The cordial drop HeaT'n in otir cup lias tkrown, 
To make the bitter load of life go down," 

appears to merit a distingoished rank among the advantagcs 
of solitude. 

Love voluntarily unités itself with the aspect of beantifnl 
nature. The view of a pleasing landscape makes the heart 
beat with the tenderest émotions. The lonely monntain and 
tho si lent grove increase the sasceptibility of the female 
bosom, inspire the mind with rapturons enthusiasm, and, 
sooner or later, draw aside and snbjugate the heart. 

Women feel tbe pure and tranquil pleasures of rural life 
with a higher sensibility than men. Tbey enjoy more ex- 
quisitely the beauties of a lonely walk, the freshness of a 
shady forest, and admire with higher ecstacy the charms of 
nature. Solitude is to them tbe school of true philosophy. 
In England, at least, where the face of the country is so beau- 
tiful, and where the tas te of its inhabitants is hourly adding 
to it new establishments, the love of* rural solitude is certainly 
stronger in the women than the men. A nobleman who em- 
ploys the day in riding over bis estâtes, or in foUowing the 
hounds, does not enjoy the pleasuresi of rural life with the 
same delight as bis lady, who dévotes her time, in her roman - 
tic pleasure-grounds, to needle-work, or to the reading of some 
instructive, interesting work. In this happy country, indeed, 
where the people, in gênerai, love the enjoy ments of the 
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mînd, the calm of rural retîrement is doubly valnable, and its 
deliglit more exqnîsite. The leaming which has of late 
years so considerably increased among thé ladîes of Germany, 
is certainly to be attributed to tbeir love of retirement ; for, 
among tbose who pass their lime in tbe coantry, we find 
much more true wit and rational sentiment, tban among the 
beaux esprits of the metropolis. 

Minds, indeed, apparently insensible in the atmosphère of 
a metropolis, unfold themselves with raptnre in tbe oountry. 
This is the reason why the return of spring fills every tender 
breast with love. " What can more resemble love," says a 
celebrated German philosopher, " than the feeling with which 
my soûl is inspired at the sîght of this magnifioent valley, 
thus illuminated by the setting sun I " Kousseau felt an 
inexpressible delight on viewing the first appearance of spring; 
the earliest blossoms of that charming season gave new life 
and vigor to his mind ; the tenderest dispositions of bis heart 
were awakened and augmented by the soft verdure it presented 
to his eyes ; and the cbarms of his mistress were assimilated 
with the beauties tbat surrounded him on every side. The 
view of an extensive and pleasing prospect softened his sor- 
rows ; and he breathed his sighs with 'exquisite delight amidst 
the rising flowers of his garden, and the rich fruits of his 
orchard. 

Lovers constantly seek the rural grove to indulge, in the 
tranquility of retirement, the uninterrupted contemplation of 
the beloved object which* forms the sole happiness of their 
lives. Of what importance to them are ail the transactîoQs of 
the world, or, indeed, any thing that does not tend to indulge 
the passion that fills their hearts ? Silent grèves, embowering 
glades, or the lônely borders of murmuring streams, where 
they may freely resign themselves to their fond reflectîons, are 
the only «onfidants of tbeir soûls. A lovely shepherdess, offer- 
ing her fostering bosom to the infant she is nursing, while at 
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Ler sîde her well-beloved partner sîts diyîding with lier his 
morsel of hard black bread, is a bundred times more happy 
than ail the fops of tbe town ; for love inspires his mind, in 
the highesfc degree, with ail that is elevated, delightful and 
affecting in nature ; and warms the coldest bosoms with the 
greatest sensibility and the highest raptore. 

Love's softest images spring up anew in solitude. The re- 
membrance of thèse émotions wliich the first blush of consoious 
tenderness, the first gentle pressure of the hand, the first 
dread of interruption, crei^, reours incessantly l Time, it is 
said, extinguishes the flame of love ; but solitude renews the 
fire, and calls forth those agents which lie long ooneealed, and 
onlj wait a ûivorable moment to display their powers. The 
whole course of youthful feeling again beams forth ; and the 
mind — delicious recollection I fondly retracing the first affec- 
tion of the heart, fills the bosom with an indelible sensé of those 
high ecstacies which a connoisseur haa said^ with as much truth 
as energy, proclaim, for the first time, that happy discovery, 
that fortunate moment, when two loyers first perceive their 
mutual fondness. 

Herder mentions a certain cast of people in Asia, whose 
mythology thus diyided the felicities of eternity. ^^ That men, 
after death, were, in the celestial régions, immediately the 
objects of female love during the course of a thousand years ; 
first, by tender looks, then by a balmy kiss, and afterwards, 
by immédiate allianoe.'' 

It was this noble and sublime speoies of affection that 
Wieland, in the warmest moments of impassioned youth felt 
for an amiable, sensible and beautiful lady of Zurich ; for that 
extraordinary genius was perfectly satisfied that the metaphy- 
sical effects of love begin with the first sigh, and expire, to a 
certain degree, with the first kiss. I one day asked this young 
lady when it was that Wieland had saluted her for the first 
time ? "Wieland," replied the îimiable girl, " did not kîss my 
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hand for the first tîme untîl four years afber our acqnaîntanc 
commenced/' 

Young persons in gênerai, however, do not, like Wîeland, 
adopt the mystio refinements of loye. Yielding to the senti- 
ments whieh the passion inspires, and less acquainted with its 
metapbysical nature, they feel at an earlier âge, in the tran- 
quillity of solitude, that irrésistible impulse to the union of the 
sexes which the God of nature has so stron^y implanted in 
the human breast. 

A lady who resided in great retirement, at a romantio cot- 
tage upon the banks ofthe lake of GeneYa,had three innocent 
and lovely daughters. The eldest was about fourteen years of 
âge, the youngest was about nine, when they were presented 
with a tame bird, which hopped and flew about the chamber 
the whole day, and formed the sole amusement and pleasure 
of their lives. Placing themselves on their knees, they offered 
with unwearied delight, their little fiivorite pièces of biscuit 
from their fingers, and endeavored by every means, to induce 
him to, and nestle in, their bosoms ; but the bird, the moment 
he had got the biscuit, with cunning coyness eluded their 
hopes and hopped a¥ray. The little favorite at length died. 
A year after this event, the youngest of the three sisters said 
to her mother, '< 0, 1 remember that dear little bird ! I wish^ 
mamma, you could procure me such a one to play with/* " O ! 
no,'' replied her elder sister, '^ I should like to hâve a little dog 
to play with better than any thing. I could catch a Utile dog, 
take him on my knée^ hug him in my arms. A bird affords 
me no pleasure ; he perches a little on my finger, then Aies 
away, and there is no catching him again ; but a little dog, 
oh ! what pleasure * * " 

I shall never forget the poor religieuêe in whose apartment I 
found a breeding cage of canary birds, nor forgive myself for 
haying burst into a fit of laughter at the discovery. It was, 
alas I the suggestion of nature ; uid who oan resist what nature 
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suggests ? This mjsUc wandeiing ai religious tninds, thia 
celestial epilepBj of love^ this prématuré efi^t of BolHude, is 
only the fond application of natoral indination raised snperi^ 
to ail otbers. 

Absence and tranquillity appear 80 fayorable to the indul- 
gence of this pleasing passion, that levers f^uently qnit the 
beloved object^ to refleot in solitude on lier charmft. Wbo 
does not recollect to hâve read, in ihe confessions of Ronssean, 
the story related bj Madame de Luxemberg, of a lover whô 
quitted the présence of his mistress^ onl j that he might hâve 
the pleasore of writîng to her. Konseeau replied to Madame 
de Lozemberg, that he wished he had been that fiian } and his 
wish was fonnded on a perfect knowledge of the passion ; for 
who has ever been in love, and does not know that there are 
moments when the pen is capable of expressing the fine feel- 
ings of the heart with mnch greater effect than the.voice, with 
its misérable organ of speech? The touguc; even in its 
happiest «locution, is never se persuasive as the speaking ejes^ 
when levers gaze with silent ecstaej on each other's charma. 

Lovera not only express, but feel their passion with higher 
ecstacy and happiness in solitude than in any other situation. 
What fashionable lover ever painted his passion for a lovely 
mistress with such laconic tendem^ss and efiect, as the village 
choriater of Hanover did on the death of a young and beau- 
tiful country girl with whom he was enamored, when, aîtet 
erecdng in the cemetery of the eathedral a sepulchral stotie to 
her memory, he carved, in an artless manner, the figure of a 
blooming rose on its front, and inscribed beneath it thèse 
words — C'est ainêi qu'eUeJktt 

It was at the feet of those rooka which overhung the cele- 
brated retreat at Vaucluae, that Petrarch composed his finest 
sonnets to déplore the absence or to complain of the cruelty 
of hia beloved Laura. The Italiana are of opinion, that when 
love inspired his muse, his poetry soared far beyond that of 
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an 7 poet who ever wrote before or sinoe his time, either in 
the Oreeky the Latin, or the Tusoan langnages. '' Ah ! how 
soft and tender is tins langaage of the keart !" thej exckiîm. 
^< Petrarch alone was acquainted with its power; he has added 
to the three grâces a fourth — ^the grâce of delicaoy.'' 

Love^ however, when indulged in rural solitude, or amîdst 
the romantîc scenery of an anoient castle, and, assîsted by the 
ardent imagination of impetuous youth, frequently assumes a 
more bold and violent character. Religions enthosiasm, blend- 
ed with a saturnine disposition, forms, in efferveacent minds, a 
sublime and eztraordinary compound of the feelings of the 
heart. A youthful lover of this description, when deprived 
of the smiles of his mistress, takes his first declaraticm of love 
from the tezt of the i^>ocalypse, and thinks his passion an 
etemal melancholy ; but when he is inclined to sharpen the 
dart within, his breast, his inspired mind views in the b^oved 
object, the fairest model of divine perfection. 

The levers of this romantic cast, placed in some ancieni 
solitary castle, soar far beyond the oommou tribe, and, as their 
ideas refine, their passions become prc^rtionably sublime. 
Surrounded by stupendoua rocks, and impressed by the awful 
stillness of the scène, the beloved youth is considered not 
merely as an amiable and frirtuous man, but as a god. The 
inspired mind of the fond female Êmcies her bosom to be 
the sanctuary of love, and conoeives her affection f((»r the 
youthful idol of her heart to be an émanation from heaven ; a 
ray of the Divine Présence. Ordinary levers, without doubt, 
in spite of absence, unité their soûls, write by every post, 
seize ail occasions to converse with, or hear from, each other ; 
but our more sublime and ezalted female introduces into her 
romance of passion every butterfly she meets with, and ail the 
feathered songsters of the grèves ; and, ezcept in the objeot 
of her love, no longer sees any thing as it really is. Reason 
and sensé no longer guide ; the refinements of love direct ail 
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her movements ; she tears tlie world from îts pôles, and ihe 
son from its axis; and to prove that ail she does is right, 
establishes for herself fuid her lover a new gospel, and a new 
System of morality. 

A loyer, separated, perhaps forever, from a mistress who has 
made the most important sacrifices to his happine&s ; who was 
his only consolation in affliction, his only comfort in calamity ; 
whose kindness snpported his sinking fortitude ; who remainod 
his faithfol and his only frîend in dire adversity and domes- 
tio sorrow ; seeks, as his whole resouroe, a slothfnl solitude. 
Nights passed in sleepless agonies ; a distaste of life, a désire 
of death, an abhorrence of ail sooiety, and a love of dreary 
seclusion, drive him, day affcer da^, wandering, as chance may 
direct, throngh the most solitary retirements, far from the 
hated traces of mankind. Were he^ however, to wander from 
the Elbe to the lake of Geneva ; were to seek relief in the 
frozen confines of the north^ or the buming régions of the 
west, to the utmost extremities of the earth or seas^ he would 
still be like the hind described by Yirgil : 

« Stung wiih the stroke and madding with the pain» 
She "wUdly Aies from wood to wood in vain ; 
Shoots o'er the Cretan lawn with many a bound» 
The cleaying dart still rankling in the wound." 

Petrarch, on retnming to Yaucluse, felt with new and in- 
creasing stings the passion which pertorbed his breast. ïra- 
mediately on his arrivai at this sequestered spot, the image of 
his beloved Lanra incessantly hannted his imagination. He 
beheld her at ail times, in every place, and under a thousand 
différent forms. '^Three times in the middle of the night, 
when every door was closed, she appeared to me," says he, "at 
the feet of my bed, with a steadfast look, as if confident of 
the power of her charms. Fear spread a chilling dew over 
ail my limbs. My blood thrilled through my veins toward 
my heart. If any one had then entered my apartment with 
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a candie, he would hâve beheld me as pale as deaih, with 
everj mark of terror on my face. ICising befbre Uie break 
of daj, with trembling limbs from my disordered bed, and 
hastily leaving my house, where every tbîng oreated akrm, 1 
climbed to the summit of the rocks, and ran wildly tbroogh 
the woods, oasting my eyes incessantly on every side, to see 
if the form which had haunted my repose, still porsued me. 
Alas ! I could find no asylum. Places the most sequestered, 
where I fondly flattered myself that I should be idone, pre- 
scnted her continually to my mind, and I beheld her sometimes 
issuing from the hollow trunk of a tree, from the eoncealed 
source of a spring, or from the dark cayity of a broken rock. 
Fear rendered me insensible, and I neither knew what I did. 
nor where I went." 

The heart of Petrarch was freqnently stimulated by ideas 
of Yolnptuons pleasure, even among the rocks of Yanoluse, 
where he songht an asylum from love and Lanra. He soon, 
howeyer, banished sensoality from hîs mind, and, by refining 
bis passion, acquired that vivacity and beayenly purity which 
breathe in every line of those immortal lyrics he composed 
among the rocks. Bat the city of Avignon, in which the 
object tbas tenderly beloved resided, was not safficiently dis- 
tant from the place of his retreat, and he visited it too fre- 
qnently. A passion, indeed, like that which Petrarch felt, 
leaves the bosom, even when nncorrupted, totally incapable 
of tranqnillity. It is a violent fever of the soûl, which in- 
flicts upon the body a complication of painful disorders. Let 
lovers, therefore, while they possess some control over the 
passion which fills theîr breasts, seat themselves on the bor- 
ders of a river, and reflect that love, like the stream, some- 
times précipitâtes itself with violence down t^e rocks ; and 
sometimes flowing with soft tranqnillity along the plaîn, mean- 
ders through meadows, and loses itself beneath the peacefnl 
shades of solitary bowers. 
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Tke kanquillity of solitude, however, may, to a mind dia- 
posed to resign itself with humility to ail tlie dispensations 
of lieaven, be found net disadvantageous to the perturbations 
of love. A lover wbom death bas bereaved of tbe dear ob- 
ject of bis aflfection, seeks only tbose places wbicb bis favorite 
inbabited; considéra every otber as désert and forlorn; and 
expects tbat deatb alone is able to stop tbe torrent of bis 
tears. Suob an indulgence of sorrow, bowever, can not be 
called a résignation to tbe will of God. A lover of tbis 
description is attacbed solely to tbe irrecoverable object of 
bis increasing sorrows. His distracted mind fondly bopes 
tbat sbe may still return ; be tbinks be bears ber soft encbant- 
ing voice in every breeae; be sees ber lovely form ap- 
proacbing, and opens bis expecting arms to clasp ber once 
again to bis still tbrobbing breast. But be finds, alas ! bis 
bopes are vain; tbe fancy-breatbing form éludes bis grasp, 
and convinces bim tbat tbe deligbtful vision was only tbe 
ligbt and love-formed pbantom of bis sorrow-sickened mind. 
A sad remembrance of ber departed spirit is tbe only comfort 
of bis lingering life ; be Aies to tbe tomb wbere ber mortal 
remains were deposited, plants roses round ber sbrine, waterS 
tbem witb bis tears, cultivâtes tbem witb tbe tenderest care, 
kisses tbem as emblems of ber blusbing cbeeks, and tastes, 
witb sîgbing transports, tbeir balmy fragrance as tbe fancied 
odor of ber ruby lipe. 

It must afford infinité pleasure to every pbilosopbic mind, 
to reflect on tbe victory wbicb tbe virtuous Petrarcb gained 
over tbe passion tbat assailed bis beart. During bis retrea% 
into Italy from love and Laura, bis ûriends in France used 
every endeavor to induce bim to return. One of tbem wrote 
to bim: — "Wbat deemon possesses y ou? — ^How could you 
quit a country in wbicb you indulged ail tbe propensities of 
youtb, and wbere tbe graceful figure wbicb you formerly 
adorned witb so mucb care, procured you sucb unboundod 
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admiration ? — How can you live tlius exiled from Latcra, whbm 
you love with so much tendemess, and irhose heart is 80 
deeply afflicted by yonr absence ? " 

Petrarch replied : <' Yonr anxîety is vain ; I am resolved to 
continue where I am. I ride hère safely at anchor ; and ail 
tbe hnrricanes of éloquence shall never drîye me from it. 
How then can you expect to persuade me to change this reso- 
lution, merely by placing before my eyes the déviations of my 
youth, which I ought to forget; by describing an illicit passion 
which left me no other resource than a preoipitate iight ; and 
by extolling the meretricious advantages of a handsome person, 
which too long oocupied my attention. Thèse are foUies I 
must no longer think of. I am now rapidly approachîng to- 
ward the last goal on the course of life. Objects more serions 
and important now occupy my thoughts. God forbid, that, 
lîstening to your flattering observations, I should again throw 
myself into the snares of love, again put on a yoke which so 
severely galled me ! — The natural levity of youth apologîzes, 
in some degree, for the indiscrétions it créâtes ; but I should 
despise myself, if I could now be tempted to revisit either the 
bower of love, or the theater of ambition. Your suggestions, 
however, hâve produced a proper effect ; for I consider them 
as the oblique censures of a friend upon my past misconduct. 
The solicitudes of the gay and busy world no longer disturb 
my mind ; for my heart has tenaciously rooted ail its fibers in 
this delightful solitude, where I rove at large, free and uncon- 
strained, without inquiétude or care. In summer I repose 
upon the verdant turf beneath the shade of some embowering 
tree, or saunier along the enameled borders of a cool refresh- 
ing stream. At the approach of autumn, I seek the woods, 
and join the muses' train. This mode of life is surely préfér- 
able to a life at court, where nothing but disgusting jealousiee 
and corroding cares exist. I hâve now, in short, no wish, 
except that, when death relieves me both from pleasure and 
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from pain, I may recline my head upon the bosom of a frîend, 
whose eyes, while he performs the last office of closîng mine, 
will drop a deploring tear npon my departing spirit, and convey 
my remains with ûiendly oare, to a décent tomb in my native 
country." 

Thèse were the sentiments of the philoBopher; but, after a 
short interval the man retamed once again to the city of 
Avignon, and only visited his rek<eat at Vaucluse occasionally. 

Petraroh, however, by thèse continued endeavors to snbdue 
the violence of bis passion, acqnired a snblimity and richness 
of imagination wEich distingnished his character, and gave 
him an ascendency over the âge in which he lived, greater 
than any of the literati bave since attained. To use the ex- 
pression of the poet, he was capable of passing, with the 
happiest facility, 

"From grave to gay, from lively to severe," 

and was enabled, as occasion required, to conçoive the boldest 
enterprises, and to exécute them with the most heroic courage. 
He who langnished, sigbed and even wept witb unmanly 
softness, at the feet of bis mistress, breatbing only the tender 
and affectionate language of gentle love, no sooner tumed bis 
Hiougbts toward the transactions of Kome, than he assumed a 
higher tone, and not only wrote, but acted with ail the strength 
and spirit of the Augnstan âge. Monarchs bave relinquished 
the calls a£ hunger, and the charms of rest, to indulge the 
tender hizuries his love-lom muse afforded. But at a more 
advanced âge he was no longer a sighing minstrel, chanting 
amorous verses to a relentless fair ; he was no longer an effem- 
inate slave, that kissed tbe chains of an imperioùs mistress, 
who treated him with disdain ; he became a zealous republican, 
who spread by his writings the spirit of liberty throughout 
Italy, and sounded a loud alarm against tyranny and tyrants. 
Great as a statesman, profound and judicious as a public 
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minister, hc was consul ted in the most important politieal trans* 
actions of Europe, and frequentiy employed in the most ardu- 
oufl and difficult negotiationfl. Zealotisly active m tbe cause of 
humanity, he anxioualy endeavored, on occasions, to extinguisk 
the torch of discord. The greatest princes, conscious of his 
extraordinary genius, solîcîted his company, and endeavored, 
by listening to his precepts, to leam the noble art'of rendering 
their countries respectable, and their people happy. 

Thèse traits of Petrarch's character elearly évince that, 
oppressed as he was by the passion of love, he derived great 
advantages from solitude. The retirement at Yaueluse was 
not, as is commonly imagined, a prêteuse to be nearer the 
person of Laura, for Laura resided altogether at Avignon ; 
but a means of avoiding the frown of his mistress, and flying 
from the contagion of a corrupt court. Seated in his little 
garden, which was situated at the foot of a lofty mountain, 
and surrounded by a rapid stream, his soûl rose superior to the 
adversities of his fate. His disposition, indeed, was naturally 
rcstless and unquiet ; but in his tranquil moments, a sound 
judgment, joined to an exquisite sensibility, enabled him to 
enjoy the delights of solitude with singular advantage ; and to 
find in his retreat at Vaucluse the temple of peace, the rési- 
dence of calm repose, and a safeharbor against ail the tem- 
pests of the soûl. 

The flame of love, therefore, although it can not be entirely 
extinguished, may be greatly purîfied and refined by solitude. 
Man, indeed, ought not to extirpate the passions wlfich tbe 
God'of nature bas plan ted in the human heart, but to direct 
them to their proper ends. 

To avaid such miseries as Petraroh endured, the pleasures 
of retirement should be shared with some amiable female, 
who, better than the cold precepts of philosophy, will beguile 
or banish, by the charms of conversation, ail the cares and 
torment« of life. 
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It bas been said by a very sensible author, that the présence 
of one thinking being like oarselves, whose bosom glows with 
sjmpathy, and whose affection we possess, so ùx from destroy- 
ing the adyantages of solitude, renders them more favorable. 
Ify like me, you owe yonr happiness to the fond attention of a 
wife, you will soon be induced by her kindness, by her tender 
and unres^rred communication of every sentiment of her mind, 
every feeling of her heart, to foiget the society of the world ; 
and your happiness will be as pieasîngly dirersified as the 
employments and vicissitudes of your lives. 

The orator who speaks so eloquently must hâve felt with 
exquisite sensibility the pleasures he describes : " Hère/' says 
he, " every kind expression îs remembered ; the émotions of 
one heart correspond with those of the other ; every thought 
is treasured up ; every testimony of affection is returned ; the 
happy pair enjoy in each other's company ail the pleasures 
of the mind ; and there is no felioity which does not commu- 
nicate itself to their hearts. To beings thus united by the 
ûneerest affection and the closest friendship, every thing that 
is said or donc, every wish and every event, becomes mutually 
important. No jealous fears, no envions stings, disturb their . 
happiness; faults are pointed out with cautions tenderness 
and good nature ; looks bespeak the inclinations of the soûl ; 
every wish and every désire is anticipated ; every view and in- 
tention assimilated ; and, the sentiments of one conforming 
to those of the other, each rejoices with cordiality at the 
smallest advantage which the other acquires. 

Thus it is that the solitude which we share with an amiable 
object, produces tranquillity, satisfaction and heartfelt joy ; 
and makes the humblest cottage a dwelling place of the 
purest pleasure. 

Love, in the shades of redrement, while the mind and the 
heart are in harmony with each other, inspires the noblest 
sentiments; raises the understanding to the highest sphère of 
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intellect ; fills the bosom with inoreased benevolence ; destroys 
ail tbe seeds of vice, and meliorates and extends ail the yir- 
tues. By its delightful inflaence the attack of ill-humor is 
resisted ; the violence of oui passions, ahated ; the bitter onp 
of human affliction^ sweetened ; ail the injuries ùf the world, al- 
leviated ; and the sweetest flowers plentifally strewed along the 
thorny paths of life. Every imhappy sufferer, wheiher the 
malady be of the body or the mind, dérives from this source 
eztraordinary comfort and consolation. At a time, alas! 
when every thing displeased me, when every object was dis- 
gusting, when my suflferings had desl^oyed ail tbe energy and 
vigor of my soûl, when grief had shutfrom streaming eyes the 
beauties of nature, and rendered the whole universe a dreary 
iomhf the kind attentions of a wife were capable of convey- 
ing a secret charm, a silent cousolation to my mind. O I 
nothing can render the bowers of retirement so serene and 
comfortable, or can so sweetly soften ail our woes, as a con- 
viction that woman is not indiffèrent to our fate. 

Solitude, it is true, will not completely heal every wound 
which this imperious passion is capable of inflicting on the 
human heart ; but it teaches us to endure our pains without 
wishing for relief, and enables us to couvert them into soft 
sorrow and plaintive grief. 

Both sexes in early youth, but pariicularly females from 
fifteen to eighteen years of age^ who posscss high sensibilities, 
and lively imaginations, generally feel, during the solitude of 
rural retirement, a soft and pleasing melancholy, when their 
bosoms begin to héàve with the first propensities of love. 
They wander every where in search of a beloved object, and 
sigh for one alone, long before the heart is fixed in its affec- 
tion, or the mind conscious of its latent inclination. I hâve 
frequently observed this disposition unaecompanied by any 
symptom of ill-health. It is an original malady. Eousseau 
felt its influence at Vevay, upon the borders of the lake 
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of Geneva.. <<My heart," says he, ^^ruslied wiih aiàoï from 
my bosom into a thoosaBcl inuoo^Ilt felicitieg; and melting 
into tendernesSy I sîglied and wept like a child. How £re- 
qu^ntly, stopping to indulge my feelings^ and seating myself 
on a pièce of broken rock, did I amuse myself with seeing 
my tears drop into the stream !" 

Retirement, however, is not eqnally favorable to every 
species of affliction. Some bosoms are so exquisitely alive to 
the sensé of misfortnne, that the indelible remembrance of 
the object of their affection preys upon their minds ; Uie read- 
ing of a single line written by the hand they loved, freezes 
their blood ; the very sight of the tomb which has swallowed 
up the remains of ail their aoul held dear, is intolérable to 
their eyes. On such beings, alas ! the heayens smile in vain ; 
to them the new-born flowers and the twittering groves, pro- 
claiming the approach of spring, and the régénération of 
yegetable nature, bring no charms ; the garden's yariegated 
hues irritate their feelings ; and the silent retreats, ùom which 
they once expected consolation, only increase their pains. 
Such reôned and exquisite feelings, the offspring of warm and 
gênerons passions, are real misfortunes ; and the malady they 
engender requires to be treated with the mildest attention and 
the tenderest care. 

But to minds of softer temper, solitude possesses many pow- 
erful charms, although the losses they déplore are equally 
great. Such oharacters feel, indeed, a sensé of their mis- 
fortune in its utmost possible extent, but they sofben its 
acuteness by yielding to the natural mildness <^ their disposi- 
tions ; they plant upon the fatal tomb the weeping-willow and 
the ephemeral rose; they erect mausolea; compose funejal 
dirges ; and render the very emblems of death the means of 
consolation. Their hearts are continually occupied by the 
idea of those whom their eyes déplore ; and they exist under 
tbc sensations of the truest and most sincère sorrow, in a kind 
12 
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of middle state betWeen earth and heaven. Tliîs species of 
serrow is of the happîest kind. Far be it from me to suppose 
it in the least degree affected. But I call sueb characters 
bappy mourners; becaose, from tbe yery frame and texture of 
their constitutions^ grief does not destroy l^e energy of their 
minds, but pennits them to find consolation in those tbings 
wbicb, to minds differently construeted, would create aversion. 
Tbey feel a beavenly joy in pursuing employments wbicb pré- 
serve tbe memory of tbose wbo are tbe subjects of tbeir sorrow. 

Solitude will enable tbe beart to vanquisb tbe most painful 
sensé of adversity, provided tbe mind will generously lend its 
aid) and fix its attention to a différent object. If men tbink 
tbere is any misfortune from wbicb tbey bave no otber 
resource tban despair or deatb, tbey deceive tbemselves ; for 
. despair is no resource. Let sucb men retire to tbeir studies, 
and tbere seriously trace out a séries of important and settled 
trutbs, and tbeir tears will no longer fall ; but tbe weigbt of 
misfortunes will grow ligbt, and sorrow fly from their breasts. 

Solitude, by encouraging tbe enjoyments of tbe beart, by 
promoting domestic felioity, and by creating a taste for rural 
scenery, subdues impatience, and drives away ill-bumor. Im- 
patience is a stified anger, wbicb men silently* manifest by 
looks and gestures, and weak minds ordinarily reveal by a 
sbower of complaints. A grumbler is never furtber from bis 
proper spbere tban wben be is in company ; solitude is bis 
only asylum. Ill-bumor is an uneasy and insupportable con- 
dition, wbicb tbe soûl frequently fallis into wben soured by a 
number of tbose petty vexations wbich we daily expérience 
in every step of our progress tbrougb life ; but we need only 
to sbut tbe door against improper and disagreeable intrusions, 
to avoid tbis scourge of bappîness. 

Vexations, indeed, of every -kind, are mucb sooner quieted 
in tbe silence of retirement tban in tbe noise of tbe world. 
A cbeerful disposition, a placid temper, and well regulated 
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passions, will preyent worldly vexations firoxn interrapting oor 
happiness. By thèse attainments, the deepest melancholy, 
and most settled uneasiness of life, hâve been frequently 
banîshed from the heart. It is trne, that the progress in this 
case is much more rapid in women than in men. The mind 
of a lively female flietf immediately to happiness, while that 
of a melancholy man still creeps on with pain ; the yielding 
bosoms of the fair are easily elevated or depressed. Thèse 
effects, it is tme, mây be produced by means less abstracted 
tban solitude ; by anything that strikes the sensés, and péné- 
trâtes the beart. Men, on the contrary, augment the disease, 
and ûx it more firmly in the bosom, by broodîng over its cause 
and conséquences, and are obliged to apply the most effîca- 
cious remédies, with unshaken constancy, to effect a cure; for 
feeble prescriptions are, in sucb cases, of no avaiL The only 
chance, indeed, of success, is by exerting every endeavor to 
place the body under tbe regimen of the mind. Vigorous 
mînds frequently banish the most inveterate evils, or form a 
powerful shield against ail the darts of fate, and, by braving 
every danger, drive away those feelings by which others are 
irritated and destroyed ; they boldly turn their eyes from what 
things are, to wbat they ought to be; and witb determined re- 
solution support the bodies they are designedtoanimate; while 
weak minds surrender every thing committed to. their care. 

' The soûl, however, always follows what is most agreeable to 
its ruling passion. Worldly men generally delight in gaming, 
feasting and debauchery; while jbhose who are fond of solitude 
feel, from a consciousness of its advantages, no enjoyments 
equal to those its peacefal shades afford. 

I now conclude my reflections upon the advantages of Soli- 
tude to the Heart, May they give greater currency to useful 
sentiments, tp consolatory truths, and contribute in some de- 
grée to diffuse the e^joyment of a happiness which is so mucfar 
within our reach. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB GENEBAL ADTANTAOES OF BETIBEMENT. 

Retibbment engages the affections of men wlienerer it 
holds up a picture of tranquillity to their view. 

The doleful and monotonoos sound of the clock of a seqnes- 
tered monastery, the silence of nature in a still night, the pure 
air on the summit of a high monntain, the thick darkness of 
an aged forest, the sight of a temple fallen into ruins, inspire 
the soûl with a soft melancholy, and banish ail recollection of 
the world and its concems. 

The man who can not hold a friendly correspondence with 
his own heart ; who dérives no comfort ûrom the reflections of 
his mind ; who dreads the idea of méditation, and is fearfol 
of pafising a single momept with himself, looks with equal 
dread on solitude and on death. He endeayors to enjoy ail 
the Yoluptuousness which the world àffords ; drains the per- 
Lioious cup of pleasure to its dregs ; and, until the dreadfdl 
moment approaches when he beholds his nerres shattered, and 
ail the powers of his soûl destroyed, has not the courage to 
make the delayed confession, '< I am tired of the world and ail 
itsidlefollies!" 

The légions of fiintastic fashions, to which a man of pleasure 
is obliged to sacrifice his time, impair the rational faculties of 
his mind, and destroy the native énergies of his soûl. Forced 
continually to lend himself to the performance of a thousand 
little trifles, a thousand mean absurdities, he becomes by habit 
friyolous and absurd. The face of things no longer wears its 
true and genuine aspect ; and his depraved taste ioses ail relish 
'140 
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for ratiooal entertainment, or substantial pleMore. The in* 
£ktuatîon seizes on his brain, and his eorropted heart teemi 
with idle iancies and vain imaginaiionB. 

The ineTitable consequenoeg of this ardent puenit of enter- 
tainments and diversions, are langnor and diaaatirfaction. He 
bas draîned the oup of pleasure to tilie last drop, iriio is at 
length obliged to confesa tbat ail Ms hopes are fled ; who finda 
disappointment and disgust mingled with every enjoyment; 
who feels astonished at his own inseneilnlity, and who no 
longer possesses the magie of the enehantress, imagination^ to 
gild and decorate the 9cene, calLs in vain to his assistanoe ihe 
daughters of sensualitj and intempérance : their caresses ean 
no longer delight his dark and melancholy mind ; the soft and 
sjren song of luxur y no longer can dispel the cloud of dis* 
content that hoyers round his head. 

Behold that debilitated, weak old man ninning aftw plea- 
sures he can no longer enjoy. The airs of gayety which he 
affects render him ridiculous ; his attempts to shine expose 
him to dérision ; his endeayors to display the wit and élo- 
quence of youth, betray him into the garrulity of old âge* 
His conversation, filled with répétition and tiresome narrativei 
créâtes disgust, and only forces the smile of pity from the lips 
of his youthful rivais. To the eye of wisdom, however, who 
observed him through ail the former periods of his life, spark- 
ling in the noisy circles of extravagance and vice, his char* 
acter always appeared.the same. 

The wise man, in the midst of the most tumultuons pl^ 
sures, frequently retires within himself, and silently compaies 
what he might do with what he is doing. Surrounded by, 
and even when accidentally engaged in, the excesses of intox- 
ication, he associâtes only with those warm and generous soûls 
whose highly elevated minds are drawn toward eaeh other by 
the most virtuous inclinations and sublime sentiments. The 
silent retreat of the mind wiUiin itself, has more than once 
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gîven birth to eaterprises of the greatest impcnriaiice and ntility; 
and it is not diffîonlt to imagine, that some of the most cele- 
brated actions of mankind were first inspired among the sounds 
of music, or eonceived amidst the mazes of the dance. Sen- 
sible and elevated minds never commune more closely with 
themselyes than in those places of public resort in which the 
low ând vulgar, surrendering themselves to illusion and caprice, 
beoome incapable of refleotion, and blindly suffer themselves ' 
to be overwhelmed by the snrrounding torrent of foUy and 
distraction. 

The unceasing pursnit of sensual enjoyment is merely a 
mean used by tîe yotaries of worldly pleasure, of flying firom 
tiiemselves; they seize with ayidity upon any objeot that 
promises to occupy the présent hour agreeably, and provide 
' entertainment for the day that is passing over their head. To 
such characters, the man who oan invent hour after hour new 
schemes of pleasure and open day after day fresh sources of 
amusement, is a valuable companion indeed; he is their best, 
their only friend. Are then thèse lazy and luxurious votaries 
of sensual pleasures destitnte of those abilities which might 
prevent this sacrifice of time, and, if prgjperly exerted, afford 
them relief? Certainly not. But, having been continually 
led from object to object in the pursuit of pleasure, the assist- 
ance ôf others has habitually become the first want and greatest 
neoessity of their lives ; they hâve insensibly lost ail power of 
aoting for themselves, and dépend, for every object they see, 
foi; every sensation they feel, for every sentiment they enter- 
tain, on those by whom they areattended. This is the reason 
why the rich, who are seldom acquainted with any other 
pleasure than those of sensé, are, in gênerai, the most misérable 
of mankind. 

The nobilityand courtiers of France think their enjoyments 
appear vain and ridiculous only to those who hâve not the 
i^portunity of partaking in them; but I am of a différent 
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opinion. Returning one Sunday firom Trianon to Versailles, 
I perxseiyed at a distance a number of people assembled upon 
the terrace of the castle : and, on a nearer approach, I beheld 
Louis XY, surrounded by bis court, at the Windows of his 
palace. A man very richly dressed, with a large pair of 
brancbing antlers fastened upon his head, whom tbey called 
the stag, was pursued by a dozen others who composed thé 
pack. The pursued and the pursuers leaped into the great 
canal, sorambled out again, and ran wildly round and round, 
amidst the acclamations of the assembly, who loudly clapped 
their hands to testify their delight, and to encourage the diver- 
sion. " What can ail this mean?" said I to a French gentle- 
man who stood near me. ^^Sir,'' he replied) with a very 
serions countenance, ^' it is for the entertainment of the court.'' 
The most obscure and indigent individuals may certainly be 
much happier than thèse masters of mankind with their melan- 
choly slaves and misérable entertainments. 

Direful condition I Is there then no occupation whatsoever, 
no useful employment, no rational récréation sufficiently high 
and dignified for such characters ? Are they reduced to the 
melancholy condition of not being able to perform one good 
and virtuous action during the intervais of suspended plea- 
Bure ? Can they render no services to friendship, to their 
country, to themselves ? are th«re no poor and misérable 
beings, to whose bosoms they might affbrd charitable comfort 
and relief? It is, in short, impossible for such characters in 
any way to improve themselves in wisdom or in virtue ? 

The powers of the human mind are of greater extent than 
is generally imagined. He who, either from taste or necessity, 
exercises them firequently, soon fincU; that the highest felicitics 
of which our nature is capable, réside entirely within our- 
selves. The wants of life are, for the greater part, merely 
artificial ; and although sensual objects contribute most effica- 
oiously to our happiness and delight, it is not because they 
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are indispensablj necessary for this porpose, but becauae ihey 
hâve been rendered désirable by habit; and, firom the pleasures 
^ey prodaœ; we flatter ouraelyes tibat ihey are abaolutely 
necessary to our felicity. If, however, we bad fortitade to re- 
sist tbeir charms, and courage to seek our bappineas in our- 
selvcS; we sbould frequently find in our own bo8<nns a greater 
yariety of resources than ail the objecta of sensé are capable 
of aflbrding. 

Amusement, indeed, may sometimes be found in those 
places to which the sexes resort merely to see and to be seem. 
The eye may be oecadonally gratified by the sight of objeets 
really agreeable; the ear may listen to observations truly flat* 
tcring. Liyely thoughts and sensible renuyrks now and ^en 
prevail. Characters equally amiable and interesting oceasion« 
ally mix among the ^oup. We may form aoquaintances with 
men of distînguished merit, whom wè should not otherwise 
hâve had an ôpportunity of knowing ; and meet with women 
of amiable qualities and irreproachable conduct, whose refined 
conversation ravishes the ear with a delight equal to that with 
which their exquisite beauty captivâtes the heart. But by 
what a number of painfiil sensations must the chance of per- 
ceiving thèse pleasures be purchased I Those whom reason or 
disgust restrain from mixing in the idle dissipations of life, can 
not see, without a sigh, the gay conceit, the airy confidence, 
the blind arrogance, and the bold loquacity, with which thèse 
votaries of worldly pleasure proclaim a felicity which is 
almodt invariably deceitful; nor observe without a sigh, the 
extravagant joy of so many great men and the absurd airs of 
Bo many gray-headed children. 

Honor, famé and pleasure are conceived to accompany an in- 
vitation to the board of luxury; although disease, with leaden 
jM^pter, is known to préside ; and reproach and calumny are în- 
discrimînately cast upon the purest characters. But he who 
feels the least energy of mind, tums with aversion from ail 
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Society whioli tends to weaken îts effbct ; and findsthe sîmplest 
fare, enjoyed with f^edom and content amidst a liappy and 
affectionate fkmîly, tén tlionsand tîmes more agreeable tlian 
the rarest dainty and the licîicst wîne, witli a socicty wHete 
he mnst àt ceremonionsly silent in compliment to flome repnted 
wit, from whose lips nothing but absnrdities and nonsense 
proceed. 

The spiritless and crowded socîeties of tbe trotld, where a 
round of low and triAing amosements £Qls the hoor of enter- 
tainment, and where to dîsplay a pomp of dress and levity of 
manners is the only ambition, may afford some pleasnre to 
those light and empty minds who are impatient of tbe weîgbt 
of idleness; but the wise man, who oceasionally resorts to 
them in search of rational conversation or temporary amuse- 
ment, and only finds a duli unvaried jargon, and a tiresome 
round of compliments, will tum with aversion from thèse 
temples of false delîght, and ezelaim, in tbe language of the 
poet: 

" I envy non« theîr pageantry and show, 
I eofj noue the gilding of their woe. 
Giye me, indulgent goda I with mind sereiie, 
And goiltless heart, to range the sjlyan aoene ; 
No splendid poverty, no smiling care, 
No well-bred hâte or servile grandeur there : 
The pleasing objecta aaefal thoughta anggeat ; 
The sen8« ia raTiah^d and the eoiil is blèst : 
On eTery thom, delightfnl wiadom growa, 
In erery rill a aweetinatmotion flowa." 

The aoeial pleasure is founded on nnlimited confidence; on 
an affectionate and reciprocal interobange of sentiment and 
qpinions. A tender, faithful, re&ied and rational Mendabip, 
renders tbe pleasures of the world spiritless and disgusting. 
How jojrful do we disencnmber ourselves from the shackles of 
Society, for that close and sublime intercourse in which onr 
inclinations are free, our frelings gênerons, our sentrâoentli 
13 
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anbiased ; where a mutuality of thought and action, of pleasurea 
and of pains, uninterruptedlj preyail; where the gentle hand 
of love condncts us along the paths of tmth and yîrtae ; wheTe 
everj thought is anticipated before it esei^s from the lips ; 
where advice, consolation, succor, are reciprocallj gîven and 
receiyed in ail the accidents and in ail the misfortunes of life 1 
The souly touched by the charms of friendship, springs from 
its apathj and déjection, and views the enlîyenîng beam of 
hope awakening it to activity. The happy pair, casting a ré- 
trospective glance on the time passed, mutually exclaim with 
the tenderest émotions, ^' 0, the delights that we haye already 
experienced; — 0, the joys that we hâve already felt ! " If the 
tear of affliction steal down the cheek of the one, the other 
with affection wipes it tenderly away. The sorrows of one 
are felt with equal sensibility by the other ; and what sorrow 
will not an intercourse of hearts so <slosely and affectionately 
united, entirely subdue 1 Bay after day they communicate to 
eacb other ail they hâve seen, ail they hâve heard, ail that 
they feel, and every thing that they kncfw. Time Aies before 
them on his swiftest pinions. They are never tired of each 
other's company and conversation. The only mîsfortune they 
fear, the greatest indeed they can possîbly expérience, is the 
mîsfortune of being separated by occasional absence or un- 
tîmely death. 

But human happiness is continually exposed to interruption. 
At the very moment, alas ! when we vainly think ourselves 
tbe most secure, fate, by a sudden blow, strîkes its unhàppy 
victim even in our arms. Ail the pleasure of life then seems 
forever extinguished, every object alarms our mind, and every 
place seems désert and forlom. In vain are our arms extended 
to embrace our loved, thougb lost, companion; in vain do we 
mvoke her return. Her well-known step still seems to beat upon 
the listening ear, and promise her approach ; but suspended 
fliense letums, and the delusive sounds are heard no more. A 
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death-lîke silence reigns around, and involyes us in the shades 
of dreary solitude, unconsciotw of every thing bnt our bleed- 
ing hearts. Wearîed and dejected, we imagine ourselves no 
longer capable of loving or of being beloved ; and life witbout 
love, to the heart that bas once felt its pleasures, is more ter- 
rible tban deatb. So sndden a transition from the highest 
happiness to the deepest misery, oyerpowers the mind. No 
kind friend appears to assuage our snfferings, or seems capable 
of forming an adéquate idea of our distress. The pangs» 
indeed, which sucb a loss inflictS; can not be canceiyed, unless 
they baye been felt. The only consolaion of the unhappy 
sufferer is to liye in solitude, and his only wish to die alone. 
But it is under circumstances like thèse that solitude enjoys its 
greatest triumpb, and the afflicted sufferer receiyes the great- 
est benefits; for there is no sorrow, howeyer great, no pang, 
howeyer powerful, that it will not, when wisely indulged, at 
first soften, and at length subdue. The remedy which solitude 
^' administers to a mind diseased/' is slow and graduai ; for the 
art of liying alone requires much expérience, is subject to so 
many casualties, and dépends so materially upon the temper- 
ment of the patient, that it is necessary we should attain a 
complète maturity before any great adyantages can be deriyed 
from it. But he who is able to throw off the galling yoke of 
préjudice, and possesses a natural esteem and fondness for re- 
tirement, will not be embarrassed as to the ohoice he ought to 
make under such circumstances. Indiffèrent to external 
objects, and ayerse from the dissipations of the world, he will 
rely on the powers of his mind, and will neyer be less alone 
than when he is in the company of himself. 

Men of genius are frequently condemned to employments 
as disagreeable to the tum and temper of their minds, as the 
most nauseous medicine must be to an empty stomach. Con« 
fined to toil on a dry and disgusting subject, fixed to-a parti- 
eûlar spot, and harrassed by subordinate dutics, they relinquish 
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ail expectation of tranquillitj on this side ihe grave. Beprived 
of enjoying the common pleasures of nature, everj objeot 
inoreoses their disgust. ^' It is not for us/' they exclaim, 
<< that the youthful zéphyrs call forth the bndding foliage with 
their oaressing breath; that the feathered oboir chant in 
enlivening straîns their raral songs ; that the verdant meadows 
are decked with fragrant flowers." But set thèse oomplainaats 
free, give them liberty and leisnre io think for thernselyes, 
and the onthusiasm of their minds will soon regenerate, and 
0oar into the highest régions of intelleotnal happiness^ with the 
bold wing and penetrating eye of the bird of Joye. 

If solitude be capable of dissipating the afflictions of persons 
tiius circumstanced, what may not be expeeted from its infln- 
ence on those who are enabled to retire, at pleasare, to its 
friendly shades, and who haye no other wish than to enjoy 
pure air and domestic felicity ! When Antisthenes was asked 
what advantages philosophy had afforded him, he answered: 
" It haê taught me to subdue mytelf" Pope says, he neyer laid 
his head upon his pillow, without acknowledging that the mosi 
important lesson of life is to learn the art of being happy wil^in 
ourselyes. And it seems to me that we shall ail find what 
Pope looked for, when home is our content, and every thing 
about us, eyen to the dog and the cat, partakee of our affection. 

Health is eertainly essential to happiness, and yet there are 
ciroumstances and situations, under which the privation of it 
may be attended with tranquillity. 

How frequently hâve I retumed thanks to God, wben indis- 
position bas prevented me from going abroad, and enabled me 
to recruit my weakened powers in solitude and silence ! 
Obliged to drag through the streete of the metropolb day 
after day during a number of years, feeble in constitution, 
weak in limbs ; susceptible on feeling the smallest cold, to 
the sanre sensation as if knives were separating tbe flesh from 
the bone ; continually surrounded, in the course of my 
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profession, with the most afflioting sorrows ; it is not surprising 
that I Bhould thank the Almighty with tears of gratitude, on 
experiencing even the relief which a confinement bj indispo- 
sition procured. A physician, if he possesses sensibility^ 
must, in his anxiety to relieve the snfferings of others, 
freqnently forget his own. But, alas 1 how frequently must 
he feel ail the horrors of his situation, when he is summoned 
to attend patients whose maladies are beyond the reaoh of 
medicine. Under such circumstances, the indisposition which 
excuses my attendance, and leaves me the powers of thought, 
affords me comparatively a sweet repose ; and, provided I am 
not disturbed by the polite interruptions of ceremonious 
yisiters, I enjoy a pleasing solitude. One single day passed 
undisturbed at home in literary leisure, affords to the mind 
more real pleasure than ail the circles of fashionable enter- 
tainment are able to bestow. 

The fear of being alone is no longer felt either by the 
young or old, whenever the mind has acquired the power of 
cmploying itself in some useful or agreeable study. 111 
kumor may be banished by adopting a regular course of 
reading. Books, indeed, can not be inspeoted without pro- 
ducing a bénéficiai effect, provided we always read with a pen 
or pencil in our hand and note down the new ideas that may 
occur, or the observations which confirm the knowledge we 
before possessed ; for reading becomes not only useless, but 
fisitiguing, unless we apply the information it affords either to 
our own charaoters, or to those of other men. This habit, 
however, may be easily acquired; and then books become 
one of the most safe and certain antidotes to lassitude and 
discontent. By this means a man becomes his own com- 
panion, and finds his best and most cheerful Mend in his own 
heart. 

Pleasures of this kind certainly surpass in a great degree 
ail those which resuit merely fîrom the indulgence of the 
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soDses. The pleasures of the mind, generally speaking, ^^ 
nify sublime méditation, the profonnd déductions of reason^ 
and the brillîant effusions of the imagination ; but there are 
also others, for the perfect enjoyment of which neither ex- 
tensiye knowledge nor extraordinary talents are necessary. 
Such are the pleasures which resuit from active labor ; plea- 
sures equally within the reach of the ignorant and learned, 
and not less exquisite than those which resuit from the mind. 
Manual exertions, therefore, ought never to be despised. I 
am acquainted with gentlemen who understand the mechanîsm 
of their watches, who are able to work as painters, locksmiths, 
carpenters, and who are not only possessed of the tools and 
implements of every trade, but know how to use them. Such 
men never feel the least disquietude from the want of sooiety, 
and are in gênerai the happiest characters in existence. 

Mental pleasures are within the reach of ail persons who, 
free, tranquil and affectionate, are contented with themselves, 
and at peace with their fellow-creatures. The mind contem- 
plâtes the pranks of school, the sprightly aberrations of our 
boyish days, the wanton s tories of early youth, our plays 
and pastimes, and ail the little hopes and fears of infancy, 
with fond delight. O ! with what approying smiles and soft 
regret, the agéd cast their eyes upon those happy times when 
youthful inclination prompted ail their actions, when every 
enterprîse was undertaken with lively vigor, and executed 
with undaunted courage ; when difficulties were sought merely 
for the purpose of surmounting them 1 Let us compare what 
we were formerly with what we are at présent ; or ra^iher, by 
giving our thou^ts a freer range, reflect on the various events 
we hâve experienced or observed ; upon the means that the 
Almighty employs to raise or sink the prosperity of empires ; 
upon the rapid progress made, even in our time, in every art 
and science ; upon the diffusion of usefdl knowledge, and the 
destruction of dangerous préjudices ; upon the empire whieh 
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barbarism and superstition haye gained, notwith^taiidiiig tilie 
oxertions of genius and reason to prevent them; upon tira 
sublime power of the human mind and its inefficient pro- 
ductions; and languor will instantly disappear^ ând tran- 
quillitj, peace and good humor prevail. 

Thus, advantage may in solitude be attained and relished at 
every period of our lives ; at the most advanced âge, as well 
as during the vigor of youth. He who to an unbroken con- 
stitution joins a free and contented mind, and assiduously 
cultivâtes the power of his understanding, will, if his heart 
be innocent, at ail times enjoy the purest and most unalterable 
pleasures. Employment animâtes ail the functions of the 
soûl, and calls forth their highest énergies. It is the secret 
consciousness which every person of a lively imagination 
possesses, of the powers of the mind, and the dignity they 
are capable of attaining, that créâtes the noble anxiety and 
ardor, which carry their efforts to the sublimest hights. But 
if, either by duty or situation, we maintain too close an inter- 
course with Society, if we are obliged, in spite of inclination^ 
to submit to frivolous and fatiguing dissipations, it is only by 
quitting the tumult, and entering into silent méditation, that 
we feel that effervescence, that désire to break fifom bondage, 
to fly from past errors, and avoid in future every noisy and 
tumultuous pleasure. 

The mind never feels with more energy and satisfaction that 
it lives, that it is rational, great, active, free and immortal, 
than during those moments in which it exoludes idle and im- 
pertinent intruders. 

Of ail the vexations of life, there are none so insupportable, 
as those insipid visits, those annoying partialities, which oc- 
cupy the time of frivolous and fashionable charaoters. " My 
thoughts," says Rousseau, "will only come when they please, 
and notwhen I choose;" and, therefore, the intrusions of 
strangers; or of mère acquaintances, were always extremely 
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edioitt to him. It Waa for this reason abne tliat thie extsa* 
ordifijury charaoter, who eeldom experienced an hour of tran* 
quillity, fslt sucli indignation againat the importunate ciyiliiâes 
and empéy compliments of oommon conTersation^ wkilat he 
enjojed the rational interconrse of sensible and well-informed 
œînds witii the hîghest delight. How frequently are the 
brightest beams of intellect obsçnred by associating with low 
and litUe mindsl How frequenilj do the soundest under- 
stiwdings become friyolous, by keeping frivolons company I 
For, althongh thèse bright beams are immédiate émanations 
from the Deity on the mind of man, they mnst be matnred 
by méditation and refleotion, before they can giye élévation to 
genius, and consistency to charaoter. 

Yirtaes to which the mind can not rise eyen when assîsted 
by the most advantageons intercourse, are freqnentiy the 
fimits of solitade. Deprived forever of the company and 
conversation of those whom we love and esteem, we endeavor 
to charm thè nneasy void by every effort in our power; but 
while love and ^endshîp lead ns by the hand, and cherîsh us 
by their care, we lean incessantly on their bosoms and remaîn 
inert. Solitude, were it for this reason alone, is indispensably 
necessary to the human character ; for when men are enabled 
' to dépend on themselves alone, the soûl, tossed about by the 
tempest of life^ acquires new vigor ; learns to bear with con- 
•tancy, or avoid with address, those dangerous rocks on which 
vulgar minds are inevitably wrecked; and dîscovers continually 
new resources, by which the mind resists, with stoic courage, 
the rigors of its fate. 

Weak minds always conçoive it most safe to adopt the 
sentiments of the multitude. They never venture to express 
an opinion upon any subject until the majority hâve decided ; 
and blindly follow the sentiments of the many, whether upon 
men or things, without troubling themselves to inquire who 
are right, or on which side taruth preponderates. A love of 
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equitj and irulb, indeed, is seldom fouud; except in those 
who bave no dread of solitude. Men of dissipation never 
proteot the weak, or avenge the oppressed. If the varioius 
and powerful hostg of knayes and fools are your enemies ; if 
you hâve been injured in yonr property by injustice, or tra- 
duced in your fiame by calumny, you must not fly for protec- 
tion and redress to men of ligbt and dissipated cbaraoters; 
for tbey are merely the organs of error, and the conduit pipes 
of préjudice. 

The knowledge of ourselyes is in solitude more easily and 
effectually acquired than in any other situation ; for we there 
live in habits of the strictest intimacy with our own bosoms. 
It is certainly possible for men to be deliberate and wise even 
amidst ail the tumultuous folly of the world, especially if 
their principles be well fixed before they enter on the stage 
of life; but integrity is undoubtedly more easily preserved 
in the innocent simplicity of solitude, than in the eorrupted 
intercourses of society. In the world how many men please 
only by their vices ! How many proflîgate villians and un- 
principled adventurers, of insinuating manners, are well re- 
ceived only because they hâve learned the art of adminîstering 
to the follies, the weaknesseS; and the vices of others ! The 
mind, intoxicated with the fumes of that incense which artful 
flattery is continually ofifering to it, is rendered incapable of 
justly appreciating the characters of men. On the contrary, 
we truly discover in the silence of solitude the inward com- 
plezion of the heart; and learn not only what the char- 
acters of men are, but what in truth and nature they ought 
to be. 

How many new and useful discoveries may be made by 
occasionally forcing ourselves ftom the vortex of the world, 
and retîring to the calm enjoyments of study and refleotion ! 
To accomplish this end, it is only necessary to commence 
seriously with our hearts, and to examine our actions with 
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impartiaiîtj. The worldly-minded man, indeed, has reason 
to avoid thîs self-examination, for the result would in ail 
probability be paînful to his feelings ; as he who onlj jndges 
of himself by the flattering opinions whîch others may haye 
expressed of his character, will, in snch a scratiny, behold 
with surprise that he is the misérable slaye of habit and 
public opinion; submitting himself with scrupulous exact- 
ness, and the bcst possible grâce, to the tyranny of fashion 
and established ceremony ; never yenturing to oppose their 
influence, howeyer ridiculous and absurd it may be; and 
obsequiously following the example of others, without daring 
to resist pursuits which eyery one seems so highly to approye. 
He will peroeiye, that almost ail his thoughts and actions are 
engendered by a base fear of himself, or arise from a seryile 
complaisance to others; that he only seeks to flatter the 
yanities, and indulge the caprices of his superiors, and be- 
comes the contemptible minister of thèse men, without daring 
to offer them the smallest contradiction, or hazard an opinion 
that is likely to giye them the least displeasure. Whoeyer, 
with calm considération, yiews*this terrifying picture, will 
feel, in the silent émotions of his heart, the necessity of oc- 
casionally retiring into solitude, and seekîng society with men 
of nobler sentiments and purer principles. 

Let» eyery one, therefore, who wishes to think with dignity, 
or liye with ease, seek the retreats of solitude, and enter into 
a friendly intercourse with. his own heart. How small a 
portion of true philosophy with an enlightened understanding, 
will render it humble and compilant I But in the mists of ' 
préjudice, dazzled by the intellectual glimmer of false lights, 
eyery one mistakes the true path, and seeks for happiness in 
the shades of darkness, and in the labyrinths of obscurity. 
The habits of retirement and tranquillity can alone enable 
us to make a just estimate of men and things, and it is by 
renouncing ail the prepossessions which the corruptions of 
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Society hâve implanted in the ïaînd, that we make the first 
advances toward the restoration of reason, and the attain- 
ment of felicity. 

We hâve hitherto onlj pointed ont one chiss of the gênerai 
advantages which may he derived from rational solitude, 
but there are many others which apply still more closely to 
men's business and bosoms; Who, alas I is there that has not 
experienced its comforting influence in the keenest adversities 
of life? Who is there that does not seek relief from its 
friendly shades in the languors of convalesence, in the pangs 
of affliction, and even in that distressful moment when death 
deprives us of those whose company was the charm and solace of 
our lives? Happy are they who know the advantages of a 
religions retirement, of that holy rest in which the virtues 
rivet themselves more closely to the soûl, and in which every 
man, when he is on the bed of death, devoutly wishes he had 
lived. 

But thèse advantages become more conspicuous, when we 
compare the manner of thinking which employs the mînd of a 
solitary philosopher, with that of a worldly sensualist ; the tire- 
some, tumultuous life of the one with the ease and tranquillity 
of the other ; the horrors which disturb the death-bed of vice, 
with the calm sigh which accompanies the expiring soûl of 
virtue. This is the awful moment in which we feel how im- 
portant it is to commune morally with ourselves, and religiously 
with our Creator ; to enable us to bear the sufferings of life 
with dignity, and the pains of death with ease. 

The sick, the sorrowful, and the discontented, may flnd equal 
relief in solitude ; it administers a balm to their tortured soûls, 
heals the deep and painful wounds they hâve received, and in 
time restores them to their pristine health and vigor. The de- 
ceitful shrine in which the intoxication of sensuality involved 
health and happiness disappears, and they behold, in the place 
of imagihary joys, those objeots only which afford real pleasure. 
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Prosperitj arrays eyerj object in the most glowiog and de 
lightful oolors; but to adversity every thing appears black and 
dismal. Nor are the errors of thèse contrary extrêmes dk- 
covered until the moment when the ourtain drops, and dissi- 
pâtes the illusion; the deceitful dream continues until the 
imagination is silenced. The unhappy then perceive that the 
Almighty was watehing over them, even when they oonceived 
themselves entirely abandoned ; the happy« then discoyer the 
yanity of those pleasures and amusements to which they sur- 
rendered themselyes so implicitly during the intoxication of 
the world, and reflect seriously upon their misoonduot ; upou 
their présent state and future destiny; and upon the modes 
most likely to conduct them to true felioity. How misérable 
should we be, were the Diyine Proyidence to grant us eyery 
thing we désire I At the yery instant when we conceiye ail 
the happiness of our liyes annihilated, God, perhaps, is per- 
forming something extraordinary in our fayor. Certain it is, 
that patience and perseyerance will, in solitude^ conyert the 
deepest sorrow into tranquillity and joy. Those objects whicb, 
at a distance, appear menacing, lose, on a nearer approach, 
their disagreeable aspect, and, in the eyent, frequently produce 
the most agreeable pleasures. He who tries eyery expédient, 
who boldly opposes himself to eyery difficulty, who steadily 
resists eyery obstacle, who neglects no exertion within his 
power, and relies with confidence on the assistance of God, 
extraets from affliction both its poison and its stîng, and 
depriyes misfortune of its yictory. 

Sorrow, misfortune and siekness, soon render solitude easy 
and familiar to our minds. How willingly do we renounce 
the world, and become indiffèrent to ail its pleasures, when the 
insidious éloquence of the passions is silenced, and our powers 
are debilitated by yexation or ill health I It is then we perceiye 
the weakness of those suocors which the world affords. How 
many useful truths, alasl has ihe bed of siekness and sorrow 
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instilled even inio the minds of kîngs and princes; kuths 
which, in the honr of health, they wonld bave been unable to 
leam amidst the deceitfal connsels of tbeir pretended friendd. ' 
The time, indeed, in which a valetudinarian is capable of em- 
ploying bis powers with facility and snccess, in a manner con- 
formable to bis designs, is short, and runs rapidly away. Those 
only who enjoy robust health can exclaim, " Time is my own ;*' 
for he who labors nnder continuai sickness and suffering, and 
whose avocations dépend on the public necessity or caprice, can 
never say that he has one moment to himself. He must watch 
the fieeting hours as they pass, and seize an interval of leisure 
when and where he can. Necessity, as well as reason, con- 
vinces him that he mnst, in spite of his daily snfferings, bis 
wearied body, or his harassed mind, firmly resist his accnmu- 
lating troubles; and, if he would save himself from becoming 
the yictim of déjection, he must manfully combat the diffîculties 
by which he is attacked. The inore we enervate ourselves, the 
more we become the prey of ill-health ; but determined courage, 
and obstinate résistance, frequently renovate our powers ; and 
he who, in the calm of solitude, vigorously wrestles with mis- 
fortune, is, in the event, sure of gaining the victory. 

The influence of the mind upon the body is a consolatory 
truth to those who are subject to constitutional complaints. 
Supported by this reflection, the efforts of reason continue 
unsubdued ; the influence of religion maintains its empire ; 
and the lamentable truth, that men of the finest sensibility, 
and most cultiyated understanding, frequently possess less 
fortitude under affliction than the most yulgar of mankind, 
remains unknown. Campanella, incredible as it may seem, 
suffered by the indulgence of melancholy reflections, a species 
of mental torture more painful than any bodily torture could 
hâve produced. I can, however, from my o^n expérience, 
assert, that, even in the extremîty of distress, every object 
which diverts the attention, softens the evils we endure, and 
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frequently dnves them entirely away. By dîverting the 
attention, many celebrated 'philosophers bave been able not 
only to préserve a tranquil nûnd in the nûdst of the most 
poignant sufferings, but bave eyen increased tbe strength of 
their intellectual faculties, in spite of their corporeal pains. 
Rousseau composed tbe greater part of bis îmmortal works 
under tbe continuai pressure of sickness and sorrow. Gellert, 
wbo, by bis mild, agreeable and instructive writings, bas 
become tbe preceptor of Germany, certainly found, in tbis 
interesting occupation, tbe secret remedy against melancboly. 
Mendelsobm, at an âge far advanced in life, and not in gênerai 
subject to déjection, was for a long time oppressed by an 
almost inconceivable dérangement of tbe nervous System ; but, 
by submitting witb patience and docility to bis sufferings, be- 
still maintains ail tbe noble and bigb advantages of youth. 
Garve, wbo was for sevéral years unable to read, to write, or 
eyen to tbink, bas since produced bis treatise upon Cicero, in 
wbicb tbis profound writer, so circumspect in ail bis expres- 
sions, tbat be appears burt if any improper word escapes bis 
pen, tbanks the Almigbty, witb a sort of rapture, for tbe . 
weakness of bis constitution, because it bad taught bim tbe 
extraordinary influence wbicb tbe powers of tbe mind bave 
over those of the body. 

Solitude is not merely désirable, but absolutely necessary, 
to those characters wbo possess sensibilities too quick, and 
imaginations too ardent, to live quietly in tbe world, and wbo 
are incessantly inveîgbing agâinst men and tbings. Those 
wbo suffer their minds to be subdued by circijmstances wbicb 
would scarcely produce an émotion in other bosoms ; wbo com- 
plain of tbe severity of their misfortunes on occasions wbicb 
others would not feel ; wbo are dispirited by every occurrence 
wbicb does not produce immédiate satisfaction and pleasure ; 
wbo are incessantly tormented by tbe illusion of fancy ; wbo 
Mre unbinged and dejected tbe moment prosperity is out of 
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tlieir vîew ; who repine at what they possess, from an ignorance 
of what they really want ; whose mînds are forever veering 
fifom one vain wish to another; who are alarmed at every 
thing, and enjoy nothing ; are not formed for sooiety^ and, if 
solitude haye no power to heal their wonnded spirits, are cer- 
tainly incurable. 

Men who in other respects possess rational minds and pions 
dispositions, fîreqnently fall into low spirits and despair; but 
it is in gênerai almost entirely their own fault. If it proceed, 
as is generally the case, from unfounded fears ; if they love to 
tonnent themselves and others on every trivial disappointment 
or slight indisposition^ if they constantly resort to medicine 
for that relief which reason alone can bestow ; if they fondly 
indulge, instead of repressing, thèse idle fancies ; if, after 
having endured the most excruciating pains with patience, and 
supported the greatest misfortunes with fortitude, they neither 
can nor will learn to bear the puncture of the smallest pin, or 
those trifling adversities to which human life is unavoidably 
subject; they can only attribute their unhappy condition to 
their own misconduct ; and, although they might, by no very 
irksome- effort of their understandings, look with an eye of com- 
posure and tranquillity on the multiplied and fatal fires issuing 
from the dreadful cannon's mouth, will continue shamefully 
subdued by the idle appréhensions of being fired athy pop-guns. 

Ail thege qualities of the soûl, fortitude, firmness and stoîo 
inflexibility, are much sooner acquired by silent méditation 
than amidst the noisy intercourse of mankind, where innu- 
merable difficulties continually oppose us; where ceremony, 
servility, flattery and fear, contaminate our dispositions ; 
where every occurrence opposes our endeavors; and where, 
for this reason, men of the weakest minds, and the most con- 
traoted notions, become more active and popular, gain more 
attention, and are better received, than men of feeling hearts 
and libéral understandings. 
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The mind, in short, fortifies itself with impregnable strength 
in the bowers of solitary retirement agaînst every speeies of 
suffering and affliction. The frivolous attachments which, in 
the world, divert the soûl from its proper objeetS) and drire ît 
wandering, as chance may direct, into an eccentrio void, die 
awaj. Contented, from expérience, with the little which 
nature requires, rejecting ererj superfluous désire, and harîng 
acquired a complète knowledge of ourselves, the yisitations of 
the Almighty, when he chastises us with affliction, humbles 
our presumptuous pride, disappoints onr vain conceits, restreins 
the violence of our passions, and makes us sensible of our 
inanity and weakness, are received with composure and felt 
without surprise. How many important truths do we hère 
learn, of which the worldly-minded man has no idea! Casting 
the eye of calm reflection on ourselves, and on the objects 
around us, how resigned we become to the lot of humanity I 
How différent every object appears I The heart expands fco 
every noble sentiment; the bloom of conscious virtue brightens 
on the cheek ; the mind teems with sublime conceptions ; and, 
boldly taking the right path, we at length reach the bowers of 
innocence, and the plains of peace. 

On the death of a beloved friend, we constantly feel a strong 
désire to withdraw from society ; but our worldly acquaintances 
unité in' gênerai to destroy thîs laudable inclination. Conceiv- 
ing it improper to mention tbe subject of our grief, our com- 
panions, cold and indiffèrent to the event, surround us, and 
think their duties sufficiently discharged by paying the tribu- 
tary visit, and amusing us with the current topics of the town. 
Such idle pleasantries can not convey a balm of comfort into 
the wounded heart. 

When I, alas ! within two years after my arrivai in Ger- 
many, lost the lovely îdol of my heart, the amiable companion 
of my former days, I exclaîmed a thousand times to my 
surrounding friends, ! îeave me to m^sd/I Her departed 
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Bjpmi still hoyers around me ; the tender recollection of her 
fiooiety, the afflicting remembranee of her sufferings on mj 
aocount, are always présent to nay mind. What mildness and 
affiïbility ! Her death was as calm and resigned as her life 
was pure and yirtuous, During five long months the lingering 
. pangs of dissolution hung continually around her. One daj 
as she reclined upon her pillow, while I read to her "7%e 
JDeath of Christ,*' by Rammler, she cast her eyes over the 
page, and silently pointed out to me the foUowîng passage : 
** My breath grows weak, my days are shortened, my heart is 
full of affliction^ and my soûl prépares to take its flight." 
Alas ! when I recall ail those cîrcumstances to my mind, and 
recollect how impossible it was for me to abandon the wôrld 
at that moment of anguish and distress, when I carrîed the 
seeds of death within my bosom ; when I had neither forti- 
tude to bear my afflictions, nor courage to resist them, while 
I was yet pursued by malice, and traduced by calumny ; I can 
easily conçoive, in such a situation, that my exclamation 
might be, Leave me to myself! To a heart thus torn by too 
rigorous a destiny from the bosom that was opened for its 
réception ; from a bosom in which it fondly dwelt ; fîrom an 
object that it dearly loved, detaohed from every object, at a 
loss where to fix its affections or comjnunicate its feelings, 
solitude alone can administer comfort. 

Solitude, when it bas ripened and preserved the tender and 
humane feelings of the heart, and created in the mind a salu- 
tary distrust of our vain reason and boasted abilities, may be 
considered to hâve brought us nearer to God. Humility is 
the first lesson we learn from reflection, and sel£-distrust the 
first proof we give of having obtained a knowledge of our- 
selves. When, in attending the duties of my profession, I 
behold, on the bed of sickness, the efforts of the soûl to 
oppose its impending dissolution, and discover, by the in- 
creasing torments of the patient, the rapid advances of death ; 
14 
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wben 1 see the unhappy sufferer extend his cold and trem 
bling bands to thank the Almighty for the smallest mitigation 
of his pains ; when I hear his ntterance choked bj inter* 
mîngled groans^ and view the tender looks, the silent anguish 
of his attending friends ; ail my fo^titude abandons me ; my 
heart bleeds ; and I tear myself from the sorrowful scène, 
only to pour my tears more freely over the lamentable lot of 
humanity, to regret the inefficacy of those médical powers 
wbich I am supposed only to bave sought with so much 
anxiety, as a means of prolonging my own misérable existence. 

'^When in this yale of years I backward look. 
And miss such numbers, numbers too of such, 
Firmer in health, and greener in their âge, 
And stricter on their gnard, and fitter far 
To play life's subtle game, I soarce belieye 
I still suryiye : and am I fond of life 
Who scarce can think it possible I liye 7 
Aliye by miracle ! If I am still aliye, 
Who long haye buried what giyes life to liye." 

The wisdom that teaches us to avoîd the snares of the 
world, is not to be acquired by the incessant pursuit of en* 
tertainments ; by flying, without reflection, from one party 
to another; by continuai conversation on low and trifling 
subjects; by undertaking every thing and doing nothing. 
**He who would acquire true wisdom," says a celebrated 
philosopher, "mustlearn to live in solitude." An uninter- 
rupted course of dissipation stifles every virtuous sentiment. 
The dominion of reason is lost amidst the intoxications of 
pleasure ; its voice is no longer heard ] its authority is no 
longer obeyed ; the mind no longer strives to surmount tempt- 
ations ; but, instead of shunning the périls which the passions 
scatter in our way, we run eagerly to find them. The idea 
of God, and the precepts of his holy religion, are never so 
little remembered as in the ordinary intercourses of society. 
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Ihigaged in a mnltiplicity of absntd pursuîts, entranoed in 
ihe delirîom of gayetj, inflamed bj the continuai ebriety 
wbicli raises the passions and stimulâtes the desires, everj 
connection between Goà and man is dissolved ; the bright and 
noble facultj of reason obscured; and even the great and 
important duties of religion, the onlj scource of true felicity, 
totally obliterated fîrom the mind, or remembered only with 
levity and indifférence. On the contrary, he who, entering 
into a serions self-examination, élevâtes hîs thoughts in 
silence toward his God ; who consults the theater of nature, 
the spangled firmament of heayen, the meadows enameled 
with flowers, the stupendous mountains, and the silent groves, 
as the temples of the Divinity ; who directs the émotions of 
his heart to the great Author and Conductor of every thing ; 
who has his enlightened providence continually before his 
eyes, must, most assuredly, hâve already lived in pious soli- 
tude and religious retirement. 

The pious disposition which a zealous dévotion to God en- 
genders in solitude, may, it is true, in certain characters and 
under particular circumstances, degenerate into the gloom of 
superstition, or rise in the phrenzy of fanaticism ; but thèse 
excesses soon abate; and compared with that fatal supineness 
which extinguishes every virtue, are really advantageous. The 
sophistry of the passions is silent during the serious hours of 
self-examination, and the perturbations we feel on the dis- 
covery of our errors and defects, are converted by the light of a 
pure and rational faith, into happyease and perfect tranquillity. 
The fanatic enthusiast présents himself before the Almighty 
much ofteuer than the supercilious wit who. dérides a holy 
religion, and calls piety a weakness. Philosophy and morality 
become in solitude the handmaids of religion, and join thcir 
powers to conduct us into the bowers of eternal peace. They 
teach us to examine our hearts, and exhort us to guard against 
the dangers of fanaticism. But if virtue can not be instilled 
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into the BOttl wi^oi:^ convulmTe effcurts, they also adbumiah 110 
not to be intimidated bj the appréhension of danger. It is not 
in the moment of joj, when we turn our ejes from God and 
our thougbts from etemitj, that we expérience those salatary 
fervors of the soûl, whioh even religion, with ail her powers, 
can not prodoce so soon as a mental affliction or a oorporeal 
maladj. The eelebrated M. Garye, one of the greatest phi- 
losophers of Germany, ezclaimed to Dr. Spalding and myself, 
^' I am indebted to my malady for having led me to make a 
closer scratiny and m(»re accorate obserration on my own chiur- 
acter." 

In the last moments of life, it îs certain that we ail wish we 
had paesed our days in greater privacy and solitude, in stricter 
intimacy with ourselves, and in closer communion with God. 
Pressed by the recollection of our errors, we then clearly per- 
ceive that they were occasioned by not having shunned the 
snares of the world, and by not having watched with su& 
cient care over the inclinations of our hearts. Oppose the 
sentiments of a solitary man^ who has passed his life in pious 
. conférence with God, to those which occupy a worldly mind, 
forgetful of its Creator, and sacrificing its dearest interests to 
the enjoyment of the moment ; compare the character of a wise 
man, who reflects in silence on the importance of etemity, with 
that of a fashionable being, who consumes ail his time at rîdot- 
toS; balls and assemblies ; and we shall then perceive that soli- 
tude, dignified retirement, sélect friendship, and rational society, 
can alone afford true pleasure, and give us what ail the vain 
enjoyments of the world will never bestow, consolation in 
death, and hope of everlasting life. But the bed of death dis- 
covers most clearly the différence between the just man, who 
has quietly passed his days in religions contemplation, and the 
man of the world, whose thoughts hâve only been employed to 
feed his passions and gratify his desires. A life passed amidst 
the tumultuous dissipations of the world, even when unsullicd 
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bj ike commission <^ a&y positive orime, oondikleSy aIm! Tefj 
differently from that whicb has been spent in tbe bow0r8 of 
solitude, adorned by innocence, and rewaided by yirtue. 

But, as example teaobes more effdctnally tban preoept, and 
curiosity is more alive to récent facts tban remote illustrations, 
I sball bere relate tbe bistory of a man of fkmily and fasbipn, 
wbo a few years since sbot bimself in London ; from wbicb it 
will appear, tbat men poesessed even of tbe best feelings of tbe 
beart, may be rendered extremely misérable, by sufiering ibeir 
principlës to be corrupted by tbe practice of tbe world. 

Tbe honorable Mr. Damer, tbe eldest son of Lord MQtoB| 
was fiTc-and-tbirty years of âge wben be pot a period to bis 
existence by means perfectly correspondent to tbe principlës 
in wbicb be bad lived. He was married to a ricb lady, tbe 
daugbter-in-law of General Gonway. Nature bad endowed 
bim witb extraordinary talents ; but a most in&toated fond- 
ness for excessive dissipation obsoured tbe brigbtest faonlties 
of bis mind, and perverted many of tbe excellent qualities of 
tbe beart. His bouses, bis carriages, bis borses, and bis liv- 
eries, surpassed in splendor and magnificence every Ibing 
sumptuous and costly even in tbe superb and extoayagMit 
metropolis of Great Britain. Tbe fortune be possessed was 
great ; but tbe variety of lavisb expenditures in wbicb be en- 
gaged exceeded bis income, and be was at lengtb reduced to tbe 
necessity of borrowing money. He raised, in différent ways, 
near forty tbousand pounds, tbe greater part of wbicb be em- 
ployed witb improvident generosity, in relieving tbe distresses 
of bis less opulent companions ; for bis beart overflowed witb 
tenderness and compassion ; but tbis exquisite sensibility, wbicb 
was ever alive to tbe misfortunes of otbers, was at lengtb 
awakened to bis own embarrassed situation ; and his mind driven 
by tbe seeming irretrievable condition of bis affairs^ to tbe 
atmost verge of despair. Betiring to a common brotbel, be 
sent for four womeu of tbe town, and passed several boors if 
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iheir oompany with apparent good spirits and nnencombered 
gajety ; but, when the dead of night arrived, he reqnested of 
them, with yisible déjection, to retire ; and immediatelj after- 
ward drawing from bis pocket, a pîstol, whicb be bad oarried 
about bim tbe wbole aftemoon, blew ont bia brains. It 
appeared tbat be bad passed tbe evening witb tbese women in 
tbe same manner as be bad been nsed to pass manj otbers with 
différent women of tbe same description, witboat demanding 
favors wbicb tbey wonld most willingly bave granted, and only 
desiring, in retnrn for tbe money be lavisbed on tbem, tbe 
diasipation of tbeir discourse, or at most, tbe œremony of a 
sainte, to divert tbe sorrow tbat preyed npon bis tortnred mind. 
But tbe gratitude be felt for tbe temporary oblivion wbicb 
tbese intercourses afforded, sometimes ripened into feelings of 
tbe warmest friendsbip. A celèbrated actress of tbe London 
Tbeater, wbose convenations bad already drained bim of con- 
sidérable sums of money, reqnested of bim, only tbree days 
before bis deatb, to send ber five-and-twenty guineas. At that 
moment be bad only ten guineas about bim ; but be sent ber, 
witb an apology for bis inability to comply immediately witb 
ber request, ail be bad, and soon after borrowed tbe remainder 
of tbe money, and sent it lo ber without delay. Tbis unhappy 
young man, sbortly before tbe fatal catastrophe, bad written 
to bis fatber, and disclosed to bim tbe distressed situation be 
was in ; and tbe very nigbt on wbicb be terminated bis exist- 
ence, bis affectionate parent, tbe good Lord Hilton, arrived in 
London, for tbe purpose of discbarging ail tbe debts, and 
arranging tbe affairs of bis unbappy son. Tbus lived and died 
tbis destitute and dissipated man ! — How différent from tbat 
life wbicb tbe innocent live, or tbat deatb wbicb tbe virtuous 
die! 

I bope I may be permitted in tbis place to relate tbe story 
of a young lady wbose memory I am extremely anxious to 
préserve ; for I can witb great truib say of ber, as Petrarcb 
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ftdd of his beloved Laura, <^The world was unacquainted with 
ihe excellence of her character ; for she was only known to 
those whom she has left behind to bewaîl her loss." Solitude 
was ail tbe world she knew ; for her only pleasares were those 
which a retired and virtuous life afford. Snbmitting with 
pions résignation to the dispensations of heaven, her weak 
frame sustained, with steady fortitnde, every affliction of mor- 
tality. Mild, good and tender, she endnred her sufferings 
withont a murmur or sîgh ; and although naturally timid and 
reserved, disclosed the feelings of her sonl with ail the 
warmth of filial enthnsiasm. Of this description was the 
snperior character of whom I now write ; a character who 
convinced me, by her fortitude nnder the severest misfor- 
tnnes, how mnch strength solitude is capable of convcying to 
the mind even of the feeblest being. Diffident of her own 
powers, she listened to the précepte of a fond parent, and 
relied with perfect confidence on the goodness of God. Taught 
by my expérience, submitting to my judgment, she enter- 
tained for me the most ardent affection ; and convinced me, 
not by professions, but by actions, of her sincerity. Willingly 
would I haye sacrificed my life to hâve saved her ; and I am 
satisfied that she would as willingly hâve given up her own 
for me. I had no pleasure but in pleasing her, and my en- 
deavors for that purpose were most gratefully retumed. A 
rose was my favorite flower, and she presented onc to më 
almost daily during the season. I received it from her hand 
with the highest delight, and cherished it as the richest 
treasure. A malady of almost a singular kind, a hemorrhage 
in the lungs, suddenly deprived me of the comfort of this 
beloved child, and tore her from my protecting arms. From 
the knowledge I had of her constitution, I immediately per- 
ceived that the disorder was mortal. How frequently during 
that fatal day did my wounded, bleeding heart, bend me on 
my knees before God to supplicate for her recovery. But I 
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oonceal^ my feelings firom her observation. Altkoagh Béa- 
Bible of her danger, she never discovered the least appréhen- 
sion of its approach. Smiles plajed around her pallid cheeks 
wheneyer I entered or quitted the room; and when worn 
down by the fatal distemper, a prey to the most corroding 
grief, a victim to the sharpest and most intolérable pains, shc 
made no complaint, bat mildly answered ail my questions by 
some short sentence, without entering into any détail. Her 
decay and impending dissolution became obvions to the eye ] 
but to the last moment of her life, her countenance preserved 
a serenity correspondent to the purity of her mind, and the 
affectionate tenderness of her heart. Thus I beheld my dear 
and only. daughter, at the âge of five-and-twenty, after a 
lingering suffering of nine long, long months, expire in my 
arms. So long and so severe an attack was not necessary to 
the conquest : she had been the submissive victim of ill health 
from her earliest infanoy ; her appetite was almost gone when 
we left Swisserland ; a résidence which she quitted with her 
usual sweetness of temper, and without discovering the smallest 
regret ; although a young man, as handsome in his person as 
he was amiable in the qualitîes of his mind^ the object of her 
first, her only affection, a few weeks afterward put a period 
to his existence. Durîng the few happy days we passed at 
Hanover, where she rendered herself universally respected 
and beloved, she amused herself by composing religions pray- 
ers, which were afterward found among her papers, and in 
which she implores death to afford her a speedy relief from 
her pains. During the same period she wrote also many 
letters, always affecting, and frequently sublime. They were 
couchcd in expressions of the same désire speedily to re-unite 
her soûl with the Author of her days. The last words that 
my dear, my beloved child uttered, amidst the most pain- 
fui agonies, were thèse, "To-day I shall taste the joys of 
heaven !" 
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How UBWorthy of this bright examj^e ahould w« bd, if, 
afiter liaving seen the Bererest snfferings snstûned bj » fefiiide 
in the earliest period of life, and of iàie weakest constitution, 
we permitted our minda to be degeoted bj misfortunes wUoh 
courage might enable us to immoantl A female who «ttder 
the anguiflh of inezprcsaibie torments, neyer pennitted a sigh 
or complaint to escape from her lips, but submitted with ailout 
résignation to the will of heaven, in hope of meeting with 
reward hereafber. She was ever active, inyariably mild, and 
always compassionate to the miseries of others. But toe, who 
hâve before our eyes the sublime instructions which a char- 
acter thus virtuous and noble has hère given us ; we, who like 
her, aspire to a seat in the mansions of the blessed, refase 
the smallest sacrifice, make no endeavor to stem with cour- 
age the torrent of adyersity, or to acqnire that degree 
of patience and résignation, which a strict examination of our 
own heartS; and silent communion with God, would certainly 
afford. -^ 

Sensible and unfortunate beings I The slight misfortones by 
which you are now oppressed, and driven to despair (for slight, 
indeed, they are, when compared with mine), will ultimately 
raise your minds above the low considérations of the world, 
and give a strength to your power which you now conçoive to 
be impossible. Tou now think yourselves sunk into the 
deepest abyss of sufiering and sorrow ; but the time will soon 
arrive when you will perçoive yourselves in that happy state 
in which the mind verges from earth, and fixes its attention on 
heaven. You will then enjoy a calm repose, be susceptible of 
pleasures equally ^ubstantial and sublime, and possess, in lieu 
of tumultuous anxieties for life, the serene and comfortable 
hope of immortality. Blessed, supremely blessed, is he who 
knows the value of retirement and tranquillity, who is capable 
of enjoying the silence of the groves, and ail the pleasures of 
rural solitude. The soûl then tastes celestial delight even 
15 
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nnder the deepest impressions of sorrow and dejeetion ; regains 
its strengtii, ooUects new courage, and acts with perfect 
freedom. The eye then looks with fortitude on the tran- 
sient sufferings oî disease ; the mînd no longer feels a dread 
of being alone; and we leam to cultivate, doring the 
remainder of oor liyeS; a bed of roses round even the tomb 
ofdeath. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADYANTAaES OF SOLITUDE IN EXILE. 

The advantages of solitude are not confined to rank, or 
fortune, or to cîrcumstances. Fragrant l)reezes, magnificent 
forestS; rîchlj tinted meadowS; and that endless variety of 
beautiful objecta which the birth of sprîng spreads over the 
face of nature, enchant not onlj phîlosophers, kings and 
heroes, but rayisb tbe mind of the meanest spectator with 
oxquisite delight. An English author bas very juslly ob- 
served, that " it is not necessary that he who looks with pleas- 
ure on the color of a flower, should study the principles of 
TOgetation; or that the Ptolemaic and Copemican Systems 
should be compared, before the light of the sun can gladden, 
or its warmth invigorate. Novelty in itself is a source of 
gratification ; and Mil ton justly observes, that to him who has 
been long peut up in cities^ no rural object can be presented 
which will not delight or refresh some of his sensés." 

Exiles themselves frequently expérience the advantages and 
enjoyments of solitude. Instead of the world from which they 
are banished, they form in the tranquillity of retirement, a new 
world for themselves ; forget the false joys and fictitious pleas- 
ures which they foUowed in the zénith of greatness, habituate 
their minds to others of a nobler kind, more worthy the atten- 
tion of rational beings ; and to pass their days with tranquillity^ 
invent a variety of innocent felicities, which are only thought 
of at a distance from society, far removed from ail consolation, 
fiur from their country, their familieS; and their friends. 

But exiles, if the^ wish to insure happiness in retirement| 
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miist, like other men, fix their mînds npon some one objet 
and adopt the pursuit of ît in suoh a way as to revive tlieîx 
buried hopes, or to excite the prospect of approacbing pleasure. 

Maurice, Prince of Isenbourg, distinguished himself by bis 
courage during a service of twenty years under Ferdinand, 
Duke of Brunswick, and Marshal Broglio, and in the war 
between the Eussians and the Turks. Health and repose were 
sacrificed tç the gratification of his ambition and love of glory. 
During his service in the Eussian anuy, he fell under the dis- 
pleasure of the empress, and was sent into exile. The calami- 
tous condition to which persons exiled by this government are 
reduced is well known ; but this philosophie prinoe contrived 
to render even a Eussian banishment agreeable. While 
oppressed both in body and in mind by the painful reflections 
which his situation at first created, and reduced by his anxieties 
to a mère skeleton, he accidentally met with the little essay 
written by Lord Bolingbroke on the subject of Exile. He 
read it several times, and, ^^ in proportion to the number of 
times I read," said the prince, in the préface to the élégant 
and nervous translation he made of this work, ^' I felt ail my 
sorrows and disquietudes vanish.'' 

This essay by Lord Bolingbroke upon Exile, is a master- 
pièce of stoic philosophy and fine writing. He there boldly 
examines ail the adversities of life. ^^Let us," says he, ^^set 
ail our past and présent afiiictions at once before our eyes : 
let us résolve to overcome them, instead of flying from them, 
or wearing out the sensé of them with long and îgnominious 
patience. Instead of palliating remédies, let us use the. in- 
cision knife and the caustic, search the wound to the bottom, 
and work an immédiate and radical cure. 

Perpétuai banishment, like uninterrupted solitude, certainly 
strengthens the powers of the mind, and enables the sufferer 
to collect suffîcient force to support his misfortunes. Solitude, 
indeed, becomes an easy situation to those exiles who are 
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înclined to indulge the pleasing sympathies ot the heart ; for 
they then expérience pleasnres tliat were before unkiiown, and 
from that moment forget those they tasted in the more flourish- 
iug and prospérons conditions of life. 

Bmtus, when he visited the banished Marcellus in hîs 
retreat at Mitylene, fonnd him enjoying the highest felicities 
of which human nature is snsoeptible, and devoting his time, 
as before his banishment, to the study of every use^l science. 
Deeply impressed by the example this nnexpected scène 
afforded, he felt, on his retnm, that it was Bmtus, who wa« 
exiled, and not Marcellus^ whom he left behind. Quintus 
Metellus Numidius had experienced the like fete a few years 
before. While the Boman people, under the gnidance of 
MariuS; were laying the foundation of that tyranny which 
Caesar afterward completed, Metellus, singly, in the midst of 
an alarmed senate, and surrounded by an enraged populace, 
refused to take the oath imposed by the pemicious laws of the 
tribune Saturnins ; and his intrepid conduct was converted^ by 
the yoice of faction, into a high crime against the state ; for 
which he was dragged from his sénatorial seat by the licentious 
rabble, exposed to the indignity of a public impeachment, and 
sentenced to perpétuai exile. The more virtuous citizens, 
however, took arms in his défense, and generously resolved 
rather to perish than behold their country unjustly deprived 
of so much merit; but this magnanimous Boman, whom no 
persuasion could induce to do wrong, declined to increase the 
confusion of the commonwealth by encouraging résistance, 
conceiving it a duty he owed to the laws, not to suffer any 
sédition to take place on his account. Contenting himself with 
protesting his innocence, and sincerely lamenting the public 
phrenzy, he exclaimed, as Plato had doue before during the 
distraction of the Athenian commonwealth, ^'Jî the times 
should mend, I sball recover my station ; if not, it is a happi- 
ness to be absent from Rome ; " and departed without regret 
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into exile, fully convinced of its advantages to a mind incapa- 
ble of findîng repose except on foreign shores, and which at 
Rome must hâve been incessantly tortured by the honrly sight 
of a sickly state and an expiring republic. 

Eutilias also, feeling the same contempt for the sentiments 
and manners of the âge, voluntarily withdrew himself from 
the corrupted metropolis of the republic. Asia had been 
defended by his integrity and courage against the ruinons and 
oppressive extortion of the publicans. Thèse noble and 
spirited exertions, which he was prompted to make not only 
from his high sensé of justice, but in the honorable discharge 
of the particular duties of his office, drew on him the indigna- 
tion of the equestrian order, and excited the animosity of the 
faction which supported the interests of Marins. They 
înduced the vile and infamous Apicius to become the instru- 
ment of his destruction. He was accused of corruption ; and, 
as the authors and abettors of this false accusation sat as 
judges on his trial, Butilius, the most innocent and yirtuous 
citizen of the republic, was of course condemned ; for, indeed, 
he scarcely condescended to défend the cause. Seeking an 
asylum in the east, this truly respectable Roman, whose merits 
were not only overlooked, but traduced, by his ungrateful 
country, was every where received with profound yeneration 
and unqualified applause. He had, however, before the term 
of his exile expired, an opportunity of exhibiting the just con- 
tempt he felt for the treatmenthe bad received; for when Sylla 
earnestly solicited him to return to Rome, he not only refused 
to comply with his request, but removed his résidence to a 
greater distance from his infatuated country. 

Cicero, however, who possessed in an eminent degree ail the 
resources and sentiments which are necessary to render solitude 
pleasant and advantageous, is a mémorable exception to thèse 
instances of happy and content ed exiles. This éloquent patriot, 
who had been publicly proclaimed, "<Ac savior of his country ^^^ 
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urho had pnrsued kis measoies witk undaunted persey^fascei 
in défiance of the open menaces of a desperate faction, and the 
concealed daggers of hired assassins, sonk înio déjection and 
dismay nnder a sentence of exile. The strengtli of his con- 
stitution had long been impaired by incessant anxiety and 
fatigue ; and the terrors of banishment so oppressed his mind, 
that he lost ail his powers, and became, from the deep melan- 
choly into which it plunged him, totally incapable of adopting 
just sentiments, or pursuing spirited measnres. By this weak 
and unmanly conduct he disgraced an eyent by which Proyi* 
dence intended to render his glory complète. Undetermined 
where to go, or what to do, he lamented, with effeminate sighs 
and childish tears, that he could now no longer enjoy the luxn- 
ries of his fortune, the splendor of his rank, or the charms of 
his popularity. Weeping over the ruins of his magnificent 
mansion, which Clodius leveled with the ground, and groaning 
for the absence of his wife, Terentia, whom he soon afterward 
repudiated, he suffered the deepest melancholy to seize npcna 
his mînd; became a prey to the most inyeterate grief; com- 
plained with bitter anguish of wants, which, if supplied^ would 
hâve afforded him no enjoy ment ; and acted, in short, so ridio- 
ulously, that both his friends and his enemies concluded that 
adversity had deranged his mind. Caesar beheld with secret 
and malignant pleasure, the man who had refused to act as his 
lieutenant, sufiEering under the scourge of Clodius. Pompej 
hoped i^t ail sensé of hù ingratitude would be effikced by the 
contempt and dérision to which a benefactor, whom he had 
shamefully abandoned, thus meanly exposed his character. 
Atticus himself, whose mind was bent on magnificence and 
money, and who, by his temporiring talents, endeavored to pré- 
serve the friendship of ail parties, without enlisting in any, 
blushed for the unmanly conduct of Cicero; and in the censo- 
rial style of Cato, instead of his own plausible dialect, severely 
reproached him for continuing so meanly attached to his former 
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IbrÉWMU goUtode kad no iafliUBoe 07er a mind so wwk and 
depNflsed as to tum the wœrst 8»fe of every subject to its yiew. 
Eb dîed, lioireTer, with greater heicôsm thaii he Hyed. ^' Ap» 
proadi) (dd Boldierl" crîed he, flrom his litter, to Popilins 
Lœnas, hia former ctient and prêtent murderer, <'and, if jou 
hKve the coun^y take my Ufe.^' 

' <^ Theae instuioes/' aays Lord BoUsghrdJEe^ '' show, that as 
ohaflB^ of plaœ, nmply oonsidered, oan render no man uahappy ; 
se die oliier evils whioh axe ol^jected to exile, either ean not 
bapp^ to wise and Tirtaons xnen, or, if they do liappen to them, 
eau not lender them misérable. Stones are hard, and cakes of ioe 
areeold,aad allwhofeelihemfeel alike ; but the good or the bad 
erents whioh fortune brings upon us, are felt according to the 
foalities that we, not they, possess. They are in themselyes 
in^flerent and common accidents, and they acquire strengtà by 
nothittg but onr yice or our weakness. Fortune ean dispense 
n^ther felicity, nor infelicity, unless we oo-operate with her. 
Few men who are unhappy under the loss of an estate, would 
be happy in the possession of ît ; and those who deserve to 
enjoy the advantf^s which exile takes away, will not be 
uahappy when they are deprived of them." 

An exile, howeyer, oan not hope to see his days glide quietly 
away in rural delights and philosophie repose, except he has con- 
scîentiously dîsohaiged those dutîes which he owed to the world| 
and given that example of rectitude to future âges, which every 
character exhibits who is t» great after his £bi11 as he was at tha 
most brilliant pmod of his prosperîty. 
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▲DYANTÀGSS 07 SOLITUDE IN OLD AOE; AND ON THE BEB 
OP DEATH. 

The décline of life^ and partionlarly the condition of old 
âge, dérive from solitude the purest sources of uninterrupted 
enjoyment. Old âge, when eonsidered as a period of compar- 
atÎTO quiétude and repose, as a serions and contemplative 
interval between a transitory existence and an approaching 
immortality, is, perhaps, the most agreeable condition of 
human life; a condition to which solitude affords a secure 
harbor against the shatterîng tempests to which the frail bark 
of man is continually ezposed in the short but dangerous 
Toyage of the world ; a harbor from whence he may securely 
▼iew the rocks and quicksands which threatened bis destruo- 
tum, and which he has hi^pily escaped. 

Men are by nature dispoaed to inyestigate the varions pro- 
perties of distant objectS; before tbey think of contemplating 
their own characters; like modem travelers, who visit foreign 
oountries, before they are acquainted with their own. But 
prudence will ezhort the young, and expérience teach the 
aged, to conduct themselves on very différent principles; and 
both the one and the other will find that solitude and self- 
ezamination are the beginning and the end of true wisdom. 

! lost to Yirtue, lost to manly thought, 
Lost to the noble sallies <^ the sotil ! 
Who think in solitvde to be alone. 
Communion sweet! communion large and high! 
Our reason, gnardian angel, and our God : 
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The nearest thèse when others most remote ; 
And ail, ère long, shall be remote but thèse. 

The levity of yonth, by this communion large and high, 
will be repressed, and tbe dépression wliicli sometimes acoom- 
panies old âge entirely removed. An unoeasing succession of 
gay hopes, fond desires, ardent wishes, bigli delights, and 
unfounded fancies, fonn the character of our early years ; but 
those which follow are marked witb melancboly and increasing 
sorrows. A mind, however, that is invigorated by obseryatiofn 
and expérience, remains dauntless and unmoyed, amidst both 
the prosperities and adversities of life. He who is no longer 
forced to exert his powers, and who at an early period of hig 
life, bas well studied the manners of men, will complain very 
little of the ingratitude with which bis favors and anxietien 
bave been requited. AU he asks is, that the world will let 
bim alone ; and having a tborough knowledge not only of bia 
owu character, but of mankind, he is enabled to enjoy the 
oomforts of repose. 

It is finely remarked by a celebrated Grerman, that tbere are 
political as well as religions Carthusians, atid that both orders 
are sometimes composed of most excellent and pious charac- 
ters. " It is," says this admirable writer, "in tbe deepest and 
most sequestered recesses of forests tbat we meet with tbe 
peaceful sage, the calm observer, the friend of trutb, and the 
loiFcr of his country, who renders himself beloved by his 
wisdom, revered for bis knowledge, respected for his veracity, 
and adored for bis benevolence ; wbose confidence and friend- 
sbip every one is anxious to gain ; and who excites admiration 
by the éloquence of bis conversation, and esteem by tbe virtue 
of his actions, wbile be raises wonder by tbe obsourity of his 
name, and the mode of his existence. Tbe giddy multitude 
solicit bim to relinquish his solitude, and seat himself en tbe 
throne ; but tbey perceive inscribed on bis forebead, beaming 
with sacred fire, odi profanum vulgns et arceo; and, instead 
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of being his seducers, become his disciples.'' But, alasl this 
extraordinary diaraoter, whom I saw some years ago in 
Wateravia, who inspired me with filial révérence and affection, 
and whose animated conntenance announced the superior wis- 
dom and liappy tranqoillity of hia mmà, is now no more. 
There did not periiaps at that time exist in any court a more 
profound statesman ; he was intimately acquainted with ail, 
and corresponded personally with some of the most celebrated 
sovereigns of Europe. I never met with an observer who 
penetrated with such quick and accurate sagacity into the 
minds and characters of men, who formed such true opinions 
of the world^ or criticised with such discerning accuracy the 
actions of those who were playing important parts on its 
varions theaters. There never was a mind more free, more 
enlarged, more powerful, or more engaging ; or an eye more 
lively and inquisitive. He was the man, of ail others, 
in whose company I could hâve lived with the highest 
pleasure and died with the greatest comfort. The rural 
habitation in which he lived was simple in its structure, and 
modest in its attire ; the surrounding grounds and gardens, 
laid out in the happy simplicity of nature; and his fare, 
healthy and frugal. I never felt a charm more powerful than 
that which filled my bosom while I contemplated the hap- 
py solitude of the vénérable Baron de Schautenbach, at 
Wateravia. 

B>ousseau, feeling his end approach, also passed the few 
remaining years of an uneasy life in solitude. It was during 
old âge that he composed the best and greater part of his ad- 
mirable Works; but although he employed his time with 
judicious activity, his feelings had been too deeply wounded 
by the persécutions of the world, to enable him to find com- 
plète tranquillity in the bowers of retirement. Unhappily, he 
continued ignorant of the danger of his situation, until the 
vexations of his mind, the disorders of his body, and his 
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unpardonable neglect of health, bad rendered hia recoTerj 
impossible. It was not until he Lad been manj years tor- 
mented by physicians, and racked by a painfal malady, thttt 
he took up bis pen ; and his years inoieased only to increase 
the visible effect of bis mental and oorporeal afflioticms, wbich 
at lengtb became so aente that he freqnently rayed wildly, or 
fainted away under the excess of his pains. 

It is obseryed by one of our refined crities, ihat <<all Rou^ 
seau wrote dnring his old âge is the effect of madness.*^ '^Tes/' 
replied his &ir friend, with greater truth, "but he rayed so 
pleasantly we are delighted to run mad with him.'' 

The mind becomes more disposed to seek its '^guaidian 
angel and its God/' the nearer it approaches the confines of 
mortality. When the ardent fire of youth is extinguished, 
and the meridian beat of life's short day subsides into the sofb 
tranquillity and refreshing quiétude of its evenîng, we feel 
the important necessity of devoting some few hours to pious 
méditation before we close our eyes in endless night ; and the 
very idea of being able to possess this interval of holy leisure, 
and to hold this sacred communion with God, recréâtes the 
mind, like the approach of spring after a dull, a dreary, and a 
distressing writer. 

Pekarch scaroely perceived the approaches of old âge. By 
constant activity he contrived to render retirement always 
happy, and year after year roUed unperceîved away in plea- 
sures and tranquillity. Seated in a verdant arbor in the 
vicinity of a Carthusîan monastery, about three miles from 
Milan, he wrote to his friend Settimo with a simplicity of 
heart unknown in modem times : " Like a wearied traveler, 
I increase my pace in proportion as I approach the end of my 
journey. I pass my days and nîghts in reading and writing ; 
tiiese agreeable occupations alternately relieve each other, and 
are the only sources from whence I dérive my pleasures. I 
lie awake and think, and divert my mind by every means in 
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mypower; and my ardor inereases as new diffioulties arise. 
Novelties incite and obstacles sharpen my résistance. The 
labors I endure are certain, for my hand is tired of holding 
my pen ; but whether I shall reap the harvest of my toils I 
cannot tell. I am anxious to transmit my name to posterity ; 
but if I am disappointed in this wish^ I am satisfied the âge 
in whiob I Hyb, or at least my friends, wiU know me, and 
tiiis famé will satisfy me. My health is so good, my consti- 
tution 80 robusty and my tempérament so warm, that neither 
the advance of yearS; hor the most serions occupation, hâve 
power to conquer the rebellions enemy by which I am inces- 
santly attacked. I should oertaînly become its viotim, as I 
hâve frequentiy been, if Providence did not protect me. On 
the approach of spring, I take up arms against the flesh, and 
am even at this moment stniggling for my liberty against this 
dangerous enemy." 

A rural retreat, however lonely or obscure, contributes to 
increase the famé of those great and noble characters who 
relinquish the world at an advanced period of their lives, and 
pass the remainder of their days in solitude ; their luster beams 
from their retirement with brighter rays than those which 
shone around them in their earliest days^ and on the theater 
c^ their glory. '^ It is in solitude, in exile, and on the bed 
of death," says Pope, '^ that the noblest characters of antiquity 
shone with the greatest splendor; it was then they performed 
the greatest services ; for it was during those periods that they 
became usefal examples.'' And Eousseau appears to hâve 
entertained the same opinion : ^' It is noble/' says he, '^ to 
exhibit to the eyes of men an example of the life they ought 
to lead. The man who^ when âge or ill health has deprived 
him of activity, dare to resound from hîs retreat the voice of 
truth, and to announce to mankind the fdlly of those opinions 
which render them misérable, is a public benefactor. I should 
be of much less use to my countrymen, were I to live among 
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them, than I can possibly be in my retreat. Of wliat im- 
portance can it be, whetber I live in one place or anotlier^ 
provided I discharge my duties properly ? " 

A certain young lady of Germany, however, was of opinion 
tbat Rousseau was not entitled to praise. Sbe mainlained 
that he was a dangerous corrupter of the youthful mind, and 
tbat he had very improperly discharged his duties, by dis- 
covering in his Confessions the moral defects and yicious 
inclinations of his heart. " Such a work written by a man of 
virtue/' said she, "would renderhim an object of abhorrence ; 
but Bousseau, whose writings are calculated to captivate the 
wicked, proves, by his story of the Ruban Vole, that he pos- 
sesses a heart of the blackest dye. It is évident, from many 
passages in that publication, that it was vanity alone which 
guided his pen; and from many others, that he felt him- 
self conscious he was disclosing falsehoods. There is noth- 
ing, in short, throughout the work that bears the stamp of 
truth; and ail it informs us of is, that Madame de War- 
ens was the original from which he drew the charaeter of 
Julia. Thèse unjustly celebrated Confessions contain, gener- 
ally speaking, a great many fine words, and but very few 
good thoughts. If, instead of rejecting every opportunity 
of advancing himself in life, he had engaged in some in- 
dustrious profession, he might hâve been more useful to the 
world than he has been by the publication of his dangerous 
writings." 

This incomparable criticism upon Rousseau merits préser- 
vation ; for, in my opinion, it is the only one of its kind. 
The Confessions of Rousseau is a work certainly not proper 
for the eye of youth ; but to me it appears one of the most 
remarkable philosophie publications that the présent âge has 
produced. The fine style and enchanting colors in which it 
is written are its least merits. The most distant posterity will 
read it with rapture, without inquiring what âge the vénérable 
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author had attaîned when lie gave to the world this last proof 
of his sincerity. 

Age, however advanced, is capable of enjoying real pleasure. 
A virtuous old man passes his days with serene gayety, and 
receîveS; in the happîness he feels from the bénédictions of ail 
around him^ a rich reward for the rectitude and integrity of 
his past life ; for the mind reviews with joyful satisfaction its 
honorable and self-approving transactions ; nor does the near 
prospect of the tomb give fearfnl émotion to his undismayed 
and steady soûl. 

The Empress Maria Theresa has caused her own mausoleum 
to be erected, and frequently, accompanied by her family, visits 
with serenity and composure, a monumental depository, the 
idea of which Qonveys such painful appréhension to almost 
every mind. Pointing it out to the observation of her children, 
" Ought we to be proud or arrogant," says she, "when we 
heré behold the tomb in which, after a few years, the poor 
remains of royalty must quietly repose ?'' 

There are few men capable of thinking with so much sub- 
limity. Every one, however, is capable of retiring, at least 
occasionally, from the corruptions of the world ; and if, during 
this calm retreat, they shall happily leam to estimate their past 
days with propriety, and to live the remainder in private virtue 
and public utility, the tomb will lose its menacing aspect, and 
death appear like the calm evening of a fine and well-spent day. 
" Blest be that hand divine, which gently laid 
My heart at rest beneath this humble shed. 
The world's a stately bark on dang'roas seas, 
With pleasure seen, but boarded at our péril ; 
Hère, on a silent plank, thrown safe ashor^ 
I hear the tomult of the distant throng, 
As that of seas remote, or dying storms ; 
And meditate on scènes more silent still ; 
Pursue my thème, and fight the fear of death. 
Hère, like a shepherd gazing from his hut. 
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Tauchiog his reed, or leanî^ on bis staff, 

Eager ambition's fiery chase I see ; 

I see the circling hant of noisj men 

Burst laVs enclosure, leap the moimds of right, 

Pursning and pnrsned, each other's "prej. 

As wolyes for rapine ; as the fox for wiles ; 

Till deatli, that mig^ty hnnter, earths thon aU.** 

When Addison perceiyed that lie was given over by Lis 
.plijsicîans, and felt his end approaching, he sent for Lord 
Warwick, a young man of very îrregular life and loose opin- 
ions, whom he had diligently, but vainly endeavored to reclwm, 
but who by no means wanted respect for the person of his pre- 
ceptor, and was sensible of the loss he was about to sustain. 
When he entered the chamber of his dying friend, Addison, 
who was extremely feeble, and whose life at that moment hung 
quivering on his lips, observed a profound silence. The youth, 
after a long and awful pause, at length said, in low and tr|m- 
bling accents, "Sir, you désire to see me; signify your com- 
mands,andbe assured I will exécute themwith religions fidelity." 
Addison took him by the hand, and with his expiring breath, 
replied,* " Observe with what tranquillity a Christian can die." 
Such is the consolation which springs from a due sensé of the 
principles, and a proper practice of the precepts of our holy 
religion; such is the high reward a life of simplicity and 
innocence bestows. 

He who during the retirement of the day seriously studios, 
and during the silence of the night piously contemplâtes the 
august doctrines of révélation, will be convinced of their power 
by experiencing their effect. He will review with composure 
his past errors in society, perçoive with satisfaction his présent 
comfort in solitude, and aspire with hope to future happiness 
in heaven. He will think with the freedom of a philosopher, 
live with the piety of a Christian, and renounce with ease the 
poisonous pleasures of Society from a conviction that they 
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weaken the énergies of his mind, and preyent his heari from 
raîsîng îtself toward îiis God. Digosied with the Tanities and 
foUies of public life, he will retire into privacy, and contem- 
plate the importance of eternitj. Even if he be still obliged 
occasionally to yenture on the stormy sea of bosy life, he will 
avoid with greater skill and prudence the rocks and sands bj 
which he is surrounded, and steer with greater certainty and 
effect from the tempests which most threaten his destruction ; 
rejoicing less at the pleasant course which a fayorable wind 
and clear skj may afford him, tban at his haying happily 
eluded such a multitude of dangers. 

The hours consecrated to God in solitude, are not only the 
most impartant, but when we are habituated to this holy com- 
munion, the happiest of our liyes. Eyery time we silently 
eleyate our thoughts toward the great Author of our being, 
we recur to a contemplation of ourselyes : and being rendered 
sensible of our nearer approach, not only in idea, but in 
reality, to the seat of eternal felicity, we retire, without regret, 
from the noisy multitude of the world. A philosophie yiew 
and complète knowledge of the nature of the species creep by 
degrees upon the mind: we scrutinize our charaeters with 
greater seyerity ; feel with redoubled force the necessity of a 
reformation ; and reflect with substantial effect on the glorious 
end for which we were created. Conscious that human actions 
are acceptable to the Almighty mind only in proportion as 
they are prompted by motiyes of the purest yirtué, men ought 
beneyolently to suppose that eyery good work springs from an 
untainted source, and is performed merely for the benefit of 
mankind ; but human actions are exposed to the influence of 
a yariety of secondary causes, and can not always be the pure 
production of an unbiased heart. Good works, howeyer, 
from whateyer motiye they arîse, always conyey a certain 
satisfaction and complacency to the mind. But when the real 
merit of the performer is to be actually inyestigated, the 
16 
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inquiry most always be, whether ihe mind was not actiuted by 
sinister views, by tbe hope of gratifying a momentary passion^ 
by tbe feelings of self-love, rather than by tbe sympathies of 
brotberly affection : and thèse subile and important questions 
are certainly discussed with closer sorutiny, and the motives 
of the heart ezplored and developed with greater sincerity, 
during those hours when we are alone before Ood than in any 
other situation. 

Firm and untainted yirtue, indeed; oan not be so easily and 
efficaciously aoquired, as by practicing the precepts of chris- 
tianity in the bowers of solitude. Religion refines our moral 
sentiments, disengages the heart from every vain désire, 
rendors it tranquil under misfortunes, humble in the présence 
of Gt)d, and steady in the society of men. A life passed in 
the practice of every virtue, affords us a rich reward for ail the 
hours we hâve conseorated to its dutieS; and enables us in the 
silence of solitude to raise our pure hands and chaste hearts in 
pîous adoration to our Almîghty Fatherl 

How *^low, flat, stale and unprofitable seem ail the uses of 
this world," when the mind, boldly soaring beyond this lower 
sphère, indulges the idea that the pleasures which resuit from 
a life of innocence and virtue may be faintly analogous to the 
felicities of heaven ! At least, I trust we may be permitted 
unoffendingly to conceive, according to our wordly appréhen- 
sions, that a free and unbounded liberty of thought and action, 
a high admiration of the universal System of nature, a partici- 
pation of the divine essence, a perfect communion of frieid- 
ship, and a pure interchange of love, may be a portion of the 
enjoyments we hope to expérience in those régions of peace 
'and happiness where no impure or improper sentiment can 
taint the mind. But notions like thèse, although they agreea- 
bly flatter our imaginations, shed at présent but a glimmering 
light upon this awful subject, and must continue, like dreams 
and visions of the mind, until the clouds and thick darkness 
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whicli surrounded thé tomb of mortality no longer obscure the 
brîgbt glories of everlastîng life ; until the yail sball be rent 
asnnder, and the Etemal shall reveal those thîngs which no 
eje hath seen, no ear hath heard, and, whîch passeth ail under- 
Btanding. For I acknowledge, with awful révérence, and 
silent submîssion, that the knowledge of eternity is to the 
human intellect like that which the color of crimson appeared 
to be in the mînd of a blind man, who compared it to the 
Bound of a trumpet. I can net, however, conccivC) that a 
notion more comfortable can be entertained, than that etemitj 
promises a constant and nninterrupted tranqoillity ; althongh 
I am perfectly conscious that it is impossible to form an 
adéquate idea of the nature of that enjoyment which is pro- 
duced by a happiness without end. An everlasting tranquillity 
is, in my imagination, the highest possible felicity^ because I 
know of no felicity upon earth higher than that which a 
peaceful mind iuà contented heart afford. 

Since, therefore, internai and extemal tranquillity is, upon 
earth, an incontestable con^mencement of béatitude, it may be 
extremely useful to believe, that a rational and qualified seclu- 
sion from the tumults of the world may so highly rectify the 
faculties of the human soûl, as to enable us to acquire in 
"blissful solitude" the éléments of that happiness we expect 
to enjoy in the world to come. 

He îs the happy man, whose life e'en now, . 

Shows somewhat of that happîer life to corne ; 
Who, doom'd to an obscnre bat tranqnil state, 
Is pleas'dwith it, and, were he free to choose, 
. Would make his fate his choice ; whom peace, the fruit 
Of virtue, and whom yirtue, fruit of faith, 
Prépare for happiness ; bespeak him one 
Content, indeed, to sojoom while he most 
Below the skies, but haying there his home. 
The world o'erlooks him in her busy searoh 
Of objects more illustrions in her TÎew ; 
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And occapied as eamestly as she ; 
Though more snblimely, he o'erlooks the world. 
She scoms his pleasnres, for she knows them not ; 
He seeks not hors, for he has proT*d them vain. 
He can not skim to the gronnd like suoh rare birds 
Pursning gilded Aies, and such he deems 
Her honore, her emdnménts, her joys. ' 
Theref ore, in contemplation is his bliss, 
Whose power is such, that whom she liffced from earth 
She makes familiar with a heaven unseen, 
.. And shows him globes jet to be reyeal'd. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

OF THE MOnVXS TO SOLITUDE. 

The motives whicli induce men to excliange the tomult- 
uoos joys of Society, for tlie calm and temperate pleasures of 
solitade, are yarious and accidentai; but wliatèyer maj be 
the final cause of sucli an exchange, it is generallj founded 
on an inclination to escape from some présent or impending 
constraint; to shake off the shackles of the world; to taste 
the sweets of soft repose ; to enjoy the firee and undisturbed 
ezertion of the intellectual faculties ; or to perform, beyond 
the reach of ridicule, the important duties of religion. But 
the busy pursuits of worldly-minded men preyent the greater 
part of the species from feeling thèse motiyes, and, of course, 
from tasting the sweets of unmolested existence. Their 
pleasures are pursued in paths which lead to yery différent 
goak ; and the real, constant, and unaffected loyer of retire- 
ment is a character so rarely found, that it seems to proye 
the truth of Lord Yerulam's obseryation, that he who is really 
attached to solitude, must be either more or less than man ; 
and certain it is, that while the wise and yirtuous discoyer in 
retirement an uncommon and transcending brigbtness of 
character, iàe yicious and the ignorant are buried under its 
weight, and sink even beneath their ordinary level. Retire- 
ment gîves additîonal firmness to'the principles of those who 
seek it from a noble loye of independence, but loosens Ûie 
feeble consistency of those who only seek it from noyelty 
and caprice. 

To render solitude seryiceable, the powers of the mind, and 

1^0 
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the sensîbilities of tlie heart, rnnst be co-eqiial, and recipro- 
callj regxilate eacli other ; weakness of intellect, wlien joined 
with qtdck feelings, humes its possessor into ail the tumult 
of worldly pleasure ; and wlien mingled with torpid insensi- 
bilitj, împels him to the cloister. Extrêmes, both in solitude 
and in society, are equally banefîil. 

A strong sensé of shame, the keen compunctions of con- 
science, a deep regret for past follies, the mortification arising 
from disappointed hopes, and the déjection which accompanies 
disordered health, sometimes so affect the spirits, and âestroj 
the énergies of the mind, that the soûl shrinks back npon 
itself at the yery approach of company, and withdraws to the 
shades of solitude, only to brood and languish in obscurity. 
The inclination to retire, in cases of this description, arises, 
from a fear of meeting the reproaches or disregard of an 
unpitying and unreflecting world, and not from that erect 
spirit which disposes the mind to self-enjoyment. 

The disgust arising from satiety of worldly pleasures, fre- 
quently induces a temporary désire for solitude. The dark 
and gloomy nature, indeed, of thb disposition, is such as 
neither the splendors of a throne, nor the light of philosophy, 
are able to eradicate and dispel. The austère and pétulant 
Heraclitus, abandoned ail the pleasures and comforts of society, 
in the vain hope of being able to gratify his discontented 
mind, by indulging an antipathy against his fellow-creatures ; 
flying from their présence, he retired, like his predecessor, 
Timon, to a high mountain, where he lived for many years 
among the beasts of the désert, on the rude produce of the 
earth, regardless of ail the comforts a civilized society is capa- 
ble of bestowing. Such a temper of mind proceeds from a 
sîckened intellect and disordered sensibility, and indicates 
the loss of that fine, but firm sensé of pleasure, from which 
alone ail real enjoyment must spring. He who having tasted 
ail that can delight the sensés, warm the heart, and satisfy 
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the mînd, secretly sighs over thé vanity of his enjoyments, 
and beholds ail the cheering objecta of life with indifférence, 
is, indeed^ a melancholj example of the sad effects which re- 
suit from an intemperate pursnit of worldlj pleasures. Such 
a man maj, perhaps, abandon society, for it is no longer 
capable of affording him delight; but he will be debarred 
from ail rational solitude, because he is incapable of enjoying 
it, and a refoge to the brute création seems his only resource. 
I hâve, indeed, observed even noblemen and princes in the 
midst of abundance; and surrounded by ail the splendor that 
succes^ul ambition^ high state, vast riches, and varying plea- 
sures can confer, sinking the sad yictims of satiety; disgusted 
with their glories ; and dissatisfied with ail those enjoyments 
which are supposed to give a higher relish to the soûl ; but 
they had happily enriched their minds with notions far supe- 
rior to ail those which flow from the corrupted scènes of 
yitiated pleasures; and they found in solitude, a soft and 
tranquil pillow, which invited their perturbed minds, and at 
length lulled their feelings into calm repose. Thèse charac- 
ters were betrayed for a time by the circumstances which 
surrounded their exalted stations into an excess of enjoyment; 
but they were able to relish the simple occupations, and to 
enjoy the tranquil amusements of retireraent, with as much 
satisfaction as they had formerly pursued the political intrigues 
of the cabinet, the hostile glories of the field, or the softer 
indulgences of peaceful luxury ; and were thereby rendered 
capable of deriving comfort and consolation from that source 
which seems only to highten and exasperate the miseries of 
those whose minds are totally absorbed in the dissipations of 
life. 

The motives, indeed, which lead men either to temporary 
retirement, or absolute solitude, are innumerably varions. 
Minds delicately susceptible to the impressions of virtue, 
frequently avoid society, only to avoid the pain they feel in 
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observÎDg the vices and foUies of the world. Minds aotivô 
and vigorous, frequently retire to avoid the clogs and incnm* 
brances by whîch the tumults and engagements of societj 
distract and impede the free and Ml enjoyment of their 
faculties. The basis, indeed^ of every inclination to solitude 
is the love of liberty, either mental or corporeal ; a fireedom 
from ail constraint and interruption ; but the form in which 
the inclination displays itself, varies according to the charac- 
ter and circumstances of the individual. 

Men who are engaged in pursuits foreign to tiie natural 
inclination of their minds, sigh continually îor retirement, as 
the only means of recruiting their fatigued spirits, and pro- 
curing a comfortable repose. Scènes of tranquillity can alone 
afford them any idea of enjoyment. A refined sensé of duty, 
indeed, frequently induces noble minds to isacrifice ail personal 
pleasures to the great înterests of the public, or the private 
benefits of their fellow-creatures; and they resist every op- 
posing obstacle with courage, and bear every adversity with 
fortitude, under those cheering sentiments and proud delights, 
which resuit from the pursuits of active charity and benev- 
olence, even though their career be thwarted by those whose 
advantages 4}hey design to promote. The exhilarating idea of 
being instrumental in affording relief to suflfering humanity, 
reconciies every difficulty, however great; prompts to new 
exertions, however fruitless; and sustains them in those ar- 
duous conflicts in which ail who aspire to promote the interest, 
and improve the happiness of mankind, must occasionally 
engage, especially when opposed by the pride and profligacy 
of the rich and great, and the obstinacy and caprice of the 
ignorant and unfeeling. But the most virtuous and steady 
minds can not always bear up against "a sea of troubles, or by 
opposing, end them ; " and, depressed by temporary adversities, 
will arraign the cruelty of their condition, and sigh for the 
shades of peace and tranquillity. How transcendant must be 
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the enjojment of a great and good mînîster, wno, afhet having 
anxîously attended to the important business of the state, and 
disengaged himself from the necessary but irksome occupation 
of officiai détail, refreshes bis mind in the calm of some de- 
lightful retreat, with works of taste, and thougbts of fancy 
and imagination ! A change, indeed, both of scène and 
sentiment; is absolutely necessary, not only in the serions and 
important employments, but eyen in the common occupations 
and idle amusements of life. Pleasure springs from contrast. 
The most charming object ïoses a portion of its power to 
delight, by being continually beheld. Altemate socîety and 
solitude are necessary to the full enjoyment of both the 
pleasures of the world and the delights of retireinent. It is, 
howevcr, asserted by the celebrated Pascal, whose life was far 
from being inactive, that quiétude is a beam of the original 
purity of our nature, and that the hîght of human happineds 
is in solitude and tranquillity. Tranquillity, indeed, is &e 
wish of allj the good, while pursuing the track of virtue; the 
great, while foUowing the star of glory ; and the little, while 
creeping in the styes of dissipation, sigh for tranquillity, and 
make it the great object which they ultimately hope to attain. 
How anxiously does the sailor, on the high and giddy mast, 
when rolling through tempestuous seas, cast his eyes over the 
foaming billows, and anticipate the calm security he hopes to 
enjoy when he reaches the wished for shore I Even kings 
grow weary of their splendid slavery, and nobles sicken under 
increasing dignities. Ail, in short, feel less delight in the 
actual enjoyment of worldly pursuits, however great and 
honorable they may be, than in the idea of their being able . 
to relinquish them, and retire to 

« * * » gome calm seqaestered spot ; 
The world forgettii^, by the world forgot." 

The restless and ambitions Pyrrhus hoped that ease and 
17 
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iranquillity would be the ultimate reward of bis enterprîsing 
oonquests. Frederick tbe Grcat discovered, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, bow pleasÎDg and satisfactory tbe idea of iran- 
quillity was to bis mind, wben, immediately after be bad 
gained a glorious and important victory, be exclaîmed on tbe 
field of battle, " 1 tbat my anxietîes may now be ended ! " 
Tbe Emperor Josepb also displayed tbe predominancy of bis 
passion for tranquillity and retirement, wben on asking tbe 
fikmons German pedestrian, Baron Grothaus, wbat countries 
be next intended to traverse, was told a long number in rapid 
succession. "And wbat tben?" continued tbe emperor. 
"Wby tben," replied tbe baron, "I intend to retire to tbe 
place of my nativity, and enjoy myself in rural quiétude, and 
tbe cultivation of my patrimonial farm." "Ab! my good 
firiend," exclaimed tbe emperor, "if you will trust tbe voice 
of sad expérience; you bad better neglect tbe walk, and retire, 
before it is too late, to tbe quiétude and tranquillity you 
propose." 

Publius Scipio, sumamed Africanus, during tbe time tbat 
be was invested witb tbe bigbest offices of Kome, and imme- 
diately engaged in tbe most important concerns of tbe empire, 
witbdrew, wbenever an opportunity occurred, from public ob- 
servation, to peaceful privacy; and tbougb not devoted, like 
Tully, to tbe élégant occupations of literature and pbilosopby, 
declared tbat " be was never less alone, tban wben alone." 
He was, says Plutarcb, incomparably tbe first, botb in virtue 
and power, of tbe Eomans of bis time; but in bis bigbest tide 
of fortune, be voluntarily abandoned tbe scène of bis glory, 
and calmly retired to bis beautiful villa in tbe midst of a 
romantic forest, near Liturnum, wbere be closed, in pbilo- 
Bopbic tranquillity, tbe last years of a long and splendid lîfe. 

Cicero, in tbe plentitude of bis power, at a time wben bis 
influence over tbe mînds of bis fellow-citizens was at its bigbt, 
içetired, witb tbe retiring liberties of bis country, to bis Tus- 
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calum villa, to déplore the approaching fate of his beloved 
city, and to ease, in soothing solitude, the anguish of his 
heart. 

Horace, also, the gay and élégant fovorite of the great 
Augustus, even in the meridian rays of royal favor, renounced 
the smiles of greatness, and ail the seductive blandishments 
of an impérial court, to enjoy his happy muse among the 
romantic wilds of his sequestered villa of Tibur, near the lake 
Albunea. 

But, there are few characters who hâve passed the conolud- 
îng scènes of life with more real dignity, than the emperor 
Dioclesian. In the twenty-first year of his reign, though he 
had never practiced the lessons of philosophy either in the 
attainment or the use of suprême power, and although his 
reign had flowed with a tide of uninterrupted success, he exe- 
cuted bis mémorable resolution of abdicatîng the empire, and 
gave the world the first example of a résignation which has 
not been very frequently imitated by succeeding monarchs. 
Dioclesian was at this period only fifty-nine years of âge, and 
in the full possession of his mental faculties ; but he had van- 
quished ail his enemies, and executed ail his designs; and his 
active life, his wars, his journeys, the cares of royalty, and his 
application to business having impaired his constitution, and 
brought on the infirmities of a prématuré old âge, he resolved 
to pass the remainder of his days in honorable repose; to place 
his glory beyond the reach of fortune; and to relinquish the 
theatcr of the world to his younger and more active asso- 
ciâtes. The ceremony of his abdication was performed in a 
spacious plain, about three miles from Nicomedia. The em- 
peror ascended a lofty throne, and, in a speech full of reason 
and dignity, declared his intention both to the people and to 
the soldiers, who were assembled on this extraordinary occa- 
sion. As soon as he had divested himself of the purple, he 
withdrew from the gazing multitude ; and, traversing the city 
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in a covered chariot, proceeded, without delay, to the faroriie 
retirement which he had chosen in his native country of Dal- 
matia. The emperor, who, from a servile origin, had raised 
himself to the throne, passed the last nine years of his life in 
a private condition at Salona. Eeason had dictated, and con- 
tent seems to hâve accompanied his retreat, in which he en- 
joyed, for a long time, the respect of those princes to whom 
he had resigned the possession of the world. It is seldom that 
minds long exercised in business, hâve formed any habits of 
conversing with themselves, and in the loss of power, they prin- 
cipally regret the want of occupation. The amusements of 
letters and of dévotion, which afford so many resources in 
solitude, were incapable of fixing the attention of Dioclesian ; 
but he had preserved, or, at least, he soon reeovered, a taste 
for the most innocent as well as natural pleasures ; and his 
leisure hours were sufficiently employed in building, planting 
and gardening. His answer to Maximian is deservedly cele- 
brated. He was solicited by that restless old man to résume 
the reins of govemment and the impérial purple. He rejected 
the temptation with a smile of pity, calmly observing, that if 
he could show Maximian the cabbages he had planted at Salona, 
he should be no longer urged to relinquish the enjoyment of 
happiness for the pursuit of power. In his conversations with 
his friends, he frequently acknowledged, that of ail the arts 
the most difficult was that of reigning ; and he expressed him- 
self on that favorite topic with a degree of warmth which could 
be the resuit only of expérience. " How often," was he accus- 
tomed to say, " is it the interest of four or five ministère to 
combine together to deceive the sovereign I Secluded from 
mankind by his exalted dignity, the truth is concealed from 
his knowledgej he can only see with their eyes; he hears 
nothing but their misrepresentations. He confers the most 
important offices upon vice and weakness, and disgrâces the 
most virtuo\is and deserving among his subjects ; and by such 
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infomous acts the best and wisest princes are sold to the vénal 
corruption of their courtiers." A just estimate of greatness, 
and the assurance of immortal famé, improve our relish for the 
pleasures of retirement. 

Zenobia, the celebrated queen of Palmjra and the east; a 
female whose superior genius broke through the servile indo- 
lence imposed on her sex by the climate and manners of 
Asia, the most loyelj as well as the most heroic of her sex, 
who spread the terror of her arms over Arabia, Armenia and 
Persia, and kept even the légions of the Eoman Empire in awe, 
was, afler the two great battles of Antioch and Emesa, at 
length subdued, and made the illustrions captive of the Em- 
peror Aurelian; but the conquerer, respecting the sex, the 
beauty, the courage, and endowments of the Syrian queen, not 
only preserved her life, but presented her with an élégant 
villa at Tibur or Tivoli, about twenty miles from Rome, where, 
in happy tranquillity, she fed the greatness of her soûl with 
the noble images of Homer, and the exalted preeepts of 
Plato ', supported the adversity of her fortunes with fortitude 
and résignation, and learned that the anxieties attendant on 
ambition are happily exchanged for the enjoyments of ease, and 
the comforts of philosophy. 
• Charles V resigned the government of the empire to his 
brother, the king of the Romans; and transferred ail claims 
of obédience and allegîance to him from the Germanie body, 
in order that he might no longer be detained from that retreat 
for which he had long languished. In passing, some years 
before, from Vallodolid to Placentia, in the province of Estra- 
madura, he was struck with the delightful situation of the 
monastery of St. Justus, belonging to the order of St. Jérôme, 
not many miles distant from the town ; and obseiçved to some 
of his attendants, that this was a spot to which Dioclesian 
roight hâve retired with pleasure. The impression remained 
upon his mind, and he determined to make it the plaee of his 
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own retreat. It was seated in a vale of no great extet) 
watered by a small brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, 
covered with lofty trees ; and from the nature of tbe soil, as 
well as the température of the climate, was esteemed the most 
healthful and delîcious situation in Spain. Some months be- 
fore bis résignation, be had sent an arcbitect tbither to add a 
new apartment to tbe monastery for bis accommodation; but 
be gave strict orders that tbe style of tbe building sbould be 
such as suited bis présent station ratber tban bis former dig- 
nity. It oonsîsted only of six rooms; four of tbem in tbe form 
of friar's cells, witb naked walls; tbe otber two, eacb twenty 
feet square,^ were bung witb brown clotb, and fumisbed in tbe 
most simple manner; tbey were ail on a level with tbe ground, 
witb a door on one side into tbe garden of wbicb Charles bim- 
eelf bad given the plan, and had filled it witb varions plants, 
wbicb be intended to cultivate witb bis own bands. On tbe 
otber side tbey communicated witb tbe cbapel of tbe monas- 
tery, in wbicb be was to perform bis dévotions. In tbis bum- 
ble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comfortable accommodation 
of a private gentleman, did Cbarles enter witb twelve domes- 
tics only, and buried in solitude and silence, bis grandeur, bis 
ambition, and ail tbose vast projects wbicb, during almost balf 
a century, bad alarmed and agitated Europe; filling every 
kingdom in it, by turns, witb tbe terror of bis arms, and tbe 
dread of being subdued by bis power. 

Thèse instances of résignation and retîrement, to wbicb 
many otbers migbt bave been added, suffioiently prove tbat a 
désire to live in free leisure, indépendant of tbe restraints of 
Society, is one of tbe most powerful affections of tbe buman 
mind; and that solitude judiciously and rationally employed, 
amply compensâtes ail tbat is sacrificed for tbe purpose of 
enjoying it. 

But tbere are many otber resourœs from wbence an anti- 
social disposition may arise, wbicb merit considération. Tbat 
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terrible malady, the hypochondria, frequently renders tbe 
unhappy sufferer, not only averse to sooiety in gênerai, but 
ever fearful of meeting a human being ; and the still more 
dreadful malady, a wounded heart, increases our anti- 
pathy to mankind. The fear of unfounded calumny also 
sometimes drives weak and dejeoted minds into the imaginary 
shelter of obsourity ; and even strong and honest characters, 
prone to disclose their real sentiments, are disgosted at the 
world from a consciousness of its being unable to listen tem- 
perately to the voice of truth. The obstinacy with which 
mankind persist in habituai errors, and the violence with 
which they indulge inveterate passions, a deep regret for their 
follies, and the horror which their vices croate, drives us fre- 
quently from their présence. The love of science, a fondness 
for the arts, and an attachment to the immortal works of 
genius, induce, I trust, not a few to neglect ail anxiety to leam 
the common news of the day, and keep them in some calm, 
sequestered retreat, far from the unmeaning manners of the 
noisy world, improving the genuine feelings of their hearts, 
and storing their minds with the principles of true philosophy. 
There are others, though I fear they are few, who, impressed 
by a strong sensé of the duties of religion, and feeling how 
incompatible with their practioe are most, if not ail, the fac- 
tions joys of social life, retire from the corrupted scène, to 
contemplate, in sacred privacy, the attributes of a Being unal- 
terably pure, and infinitely good; to impress upon their minds 
so strong a sensé of the importance of obédience to the divine 
will, of the value of the reward promised to virtue, and the 
terrors of the punishment denounced against crimes, as may 
overbear ail temptations which temporal hope or fear can 
brîng in their way, and enable them to bid equal défiance to 
joy and sorrow ; to turn away at one time from the allurements 
of ambition, and press forward at another against the threats 
of calamity. 
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The 4£9^tîon occacâoned hy the bypoohondrîa renders the 
mind not only averse from, but whoUy incapable of, any plea- 
sure, and induces the unhappy sufferer to seek a solitude by 
which it is increased. The influence of this dreadful malady 
is so powerful, that it de9troys ail hope of remedy, and pre- 
vents those exerdon^, by which alone, we are told, it can be 

cured: 

To cure the mind's wrong bias — spleen, 
Some recommend the bowling-green ; 
Some, hilly walks ; ail, exercise; 
Fling but a stone, the giant dies ; 
Laugh, and be well. MonkieB baye beea 
Extrême good dootors for the q[>leen ; 
And kittens, if the huiaor hit, 
Haye harlequin'd away the fit. 

But, alas ! the heart shuts itself against every pleasing sen- 
sation, and the mind dismisses every cheering sentiment. Joy 
opens in vain its festal arms to reœive him ; and he shuns em- 
bracesy whose light and mirthful air would only serve to increase 
the melanoholy of his dreary and distempered mind. Even the 
tender, affectionate offices of friendship, in endeavoring to 
soothe and divert his mind by lively conversation and social 
intercoursO) appear officions and ill-timed. His spirits are quite 
dejected ; his faculties become torpid ; and his sensé of enjoy- 
ment îs annihilated. The charmîng air, which breathes to 
others the sweetest fragrance and most invigorating delights, 
feels to him like a pestilent congrégation of vapors: 

His pensive spirit takes the lonelj grove. 
Nightly he visita ail the sylvan scènes, 
Where, far remote, a melancholj moon, 
Raising her head, serene and shom of beams, 
Throws hère and there the glimm'rings thro' the trees, 
To make more awfal darkness. 

Conscious that his frame is totally unstrung, and that his 
puise is incapable of beating in any pleasant unîson with the 
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feelings of the healthfîil friends, lie withers înto sorrowful 
decay. Every object around him appears to be at eninity 
with his feelings, and cornes shapeless and discolored to his 
disordered eyes. The gentle voice of pity grates his ears with 
harsh and hoUow sounds, and seems to reproach him with in- 
sulting tones. Strioken by his dreadful malady, the lament- 
able effeots of which a cruel and unfeeling world so often 
ridicule and despise, and constantly tearing open the wound 
it has occasioned, the afflioted spirit Aies from every scène of 
social joy and animating pleasure, seeks, as a sole resource, to 
hide its sorrows in solitary seolusion^ and awaits, in lingering 
sufferance, the stroke of death. 

The erroneous opinions, perverse dispositions, and inveterate 
préjudices of the world, are sometimes the causes which induce 
men to retire from society, and seek in solitude the enjoyments 
of innocence and truth. Careless of a commerce with those 
for whom they can entertain no esteem, their minds naturally 
incline toward those scènes in which their fancy paints the 
fairest forms of felicity. He, indeed, whose free and inde- 
pendent spirit is resolved to permit his mind to think for 
itself ; who disdains to form his feelings, and to fashion his 
opinions, upon the capricious notions of the world ; who is too 
candid to expect that others should be guided by his notions, 
and suffîciently firm not to obey implicitly the hasty opinions 
of others ; who seeks to cultivate the just and manly feelings 
of the hearf, and to pursue truths in the paths of science — ^must 
detach himself from the degenerate crowd, and seek his en- 
joyments in retirement. For^ to those who love to consul t 
their own ideas, to form opinions upon their own reasonîngs 
and discernment, and to express only such sentiments as they 
really feel, a society whose judgments are borrowed, whose 
literature is only specious, and whose principles are unfounded, 
must not only be irksomely insipid, but morally dangerous. 
The firm and noble-minded disdain to bow their necks to the 
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sîavish yoke of vulgar préjudice, and appeal, in support of 
their opinions, to tbe higber tribunal of sensé and reason^ from 
tbe partial and ill-formed sentences of conceited critics, wbo, 
desfcitute tbemselves of any sterling merit, endeavor to depre- 
ciate tbe value of tbat coin wbose weigbt and purity render it 
current, and to substitute their own base and varnished com- 
positions in its stead. Tbose self-created wits, wbo proudly 
place tbemselves in tbe professor's chair, look witb an envions 
and malignant eye on ail tbe works of genius, taste and 
sensé ; and as their intercsts are intimately blended witb tbe 
destruction of every sublime and élégant production, tbeir 
cries are raised against them tbe moment tbey appear. To 
blast tbe famé of merit is tbeir cbief object and tbeir bigbest 
joy ; and tbeir lives are industriously employed to stifle tbe 
discoveries, to impede tbe advancement, to condemn tbe 
excellency, and to pervert tbe meaning of tbeir more ingé- 
nions cotemporaries. Like loatbsome toads, tbey grovel on 
the ground, and, as tbey move along, émit a nasty slime or 
frotby venom on tbe sweetest sbrubs and fairest flowers of tbe 
felds. 

From tbe society of sucb cbaracters, wbo seem to consider 
ibe noble productions of superior intellect, tbe fine and vigor- 
fus fligbts of fancy, tbe brilliant effusions of a sublime 
imagination, and tbe refined feelings of tbe beart, as fancied 
eonceits or wild deliriums, tbose wbo examine tbem by a better 
standard tban tbat of fasbion or common taste, fiy witb 
c!eligbt. 

The reign of envy, bowever, altbougb it is perpétuai as to 
the existence of tbe passion, is only transitory as to tbe 
objecta of its tyranny ; and tbe merit wbicb bas fallen tbe 
victim of its rage, is frequently raised by tbe band of trutb, 
and placed on tbe throne of public applause. A production 
of genius, however the ears of its autbor were deafened, 
during his life, by the clamors of calumny, and hisses of 
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ignorance, is reviewed with impartîality when he dies, and 
revived by the acclamations of ingenuous applause. The 
reproâch which the life of a great and good man is continually 
casting on hîs mean and degenerate cotemporaries, is silenced 
by his death. He is remembered only in the character of his 
Works; and his famé increases with the successive généra- 
tions, which his sentiments and opinions contribute to 
enlighten and adorn. 

The his tory of the celebrated English philosopher, David 
Hume^ affords, perhaps, a stronger instance of the dangers to 
which wit and leaming are exposed fi'om the malicious shafts 
of envy, ignorance and intolérance, than that of any other 
author. The tax, indeed, is common to authors of every 
description, but it frequently falls the heaviest on the highest 
heads. This profound philosopher and élégant historian, 
possessed a mild temper ; a lively, social disposition ; a high 
sensé of friendship, and incorruptible integrity. His man- 
ners, indeed, appeared, at first sight, cold and répulsive ; for 
he had sacrificed little to the grâces; but his mind was 
invariably ch'eerful, and his aflfeotions uncommonly warm and 
gênerons ; and neither his ardent désire of famé, nor the 
gross and unfounded calumnies of his enemies, were capable 
of disturbing the happy tranquillity of his heart. His life 
was passed in the constant exercise of humanity and benevo- 
lencc ; and even those who had been seduced, by the jealous 
and vindictive artifices of others, wantonly to attack his famé 
and character with obloquy and reproach, experienced • his 
kindnes^ and acknowledged his virtues. He would never, 
indeed, confess that his friends had ever had occasion to 
vindicate any one circumstance of his character or conduct, 
or that he had ever been attacked either by the baleful tooth 
of envy, or the rage of civil or religions faction. His Com- 
pany, indeed, was equally agreeable to ail the classes of 
Society; and young and old, rich and poor, listened with 
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pleasure to his conyersation, and quitted his company with 
regret ; for although he was deeply learned, and Ms dîscoorses 
replète with sagacity and science, he had the happy art of 
deliyering his sentiments upon ail suhjects without the 
appearanoe of ostentation^ or in any way offending the feel- 
ings of his hearers. 

The interests of religion are said to hav« snffered by the 
abuse of his talents; but the precepts of Christianity were 
never more powerfully recommended, than by the integrity of 
his morals, and the purity of his life. His benign and gentle 
spirit, attached to virtue, and averse from every species of 
vice, essentially promoted the practice oi piety, and the duties 
of a religions mind ; and did not, as is always the case with 
the zeal of persécution and martyrdom, tear away the yery 
foundation of that fabric which it prétends to support. The 
excellency, indeed, both of the head and heart of this great 
and good man, enabled him not only to enjoy himself with 
perfect felicity, but to contribute to the improvement, and 
iocrease the happiness of mankind. This is the opinion now 
generally entertained of the character of Hume; but far 
différent were the sentiments of his cotemporaries upon this 
subject. It was neither in a barbarous country, nor in an un- 
enlightened âge, that he lived ; but, although the land was 
free, the people philosophioal, and the spirit of the times pro- 
voked the minds of men to metaphysical inquiry, the famé of 
Hume was wrecked upon his moral and religions writings. 
He was charged with being a skeptic ; but from the propaga- 
tion of certain doctrines, and the freedom of inquiry which 
had then gone forth, it is impossible to attribute his dis- 
appointments to this cause. A kind of natural préjudice, 
indeed, prevailed in England at this period against the Scots ; 
but as he did not expérience much favor from his own 
countrymen, no conclusion can be fairly drawn from this 
oircumstance ; and the extraordinary History of his Literary 
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Transactions; a work written by himself, can not be pernsed 
withont an equal degree of surprise and conoern. The con- 
temptuous repuises which his several compositions receiyed 
from the public, appear incredible ; but the facts he relates 
are undoubtedly authentic ; and while they raise a sorrowful 
regret for the fate of Hume in particular, they most unhappily 
tend to diminish the ardor of the student, who contemplâtes 
the Tarions dangers to which his désire of famé may be ex- 
posed, and may, perhaps, induce him to quit the pursuit of 
an object "so hard to gain, so easy to be lost." 

The melancholy history of the literary career of the cele- 
brated Hume, as appears fi'om the short sketch he made of hi$ 
otoH lî/e, while he calmly waited, under an incurable disorder, 
^ the moment of approaching dissolution ; a work which pro- 
olaims the mildness, the modesty, and the résignation of hi» 
temper, as clearly as his other works demonstrate the power 
and extent of his mind. The history, indeed, of eyery man, 
who attempts to destroy the reigning préjudices, or correct the 
prevailing errors of his âge and country, is nearly the same. 
He who bas the happiness to sec objects of any description 
with greater perspicuity than his cotemporaries, and présumes 
to disseminate his superior knowledge, by the unreserved pub- 
lication of his opinions, sets himself up as a common mark 
for ihe shafts of envy and resentment to pierce, and seldom 
escapes from being charged with wicked designs against the 
interests of mankind. A writer, whatever his character, sta- 
tion, or talents may be, will find that he bas a host of malevo- 
lent inferiors, ready to seize every opportunity of gratifying 
their humbled pride, by attempting to level his superior 
merits, and subdue his rising famé. Even the compassionate 
few, who are ever ready to furnish food to the hungry, 
clothing to the naked, and consolation to the afflicted, seldom 
feel any other sensation than that of jealousy on beholding 
the wreath of merit placed on the brow of à deserving rival, 
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The Ephesians, with repiiblican pride, being unable to endure 
the reproach whicli they felt from the pre-eminenoy of any 
iodividual, banished to Bome otlier state, the citîxen who pre- 
sumed to excel the generality of his countrymen. It would 
be, in some measure, adopting this egregious and tyrannîcal 
folly, were I to exhort the man whose merits transcend those 
wbo are his equals in rank or station, to break off ail inter- 
course and connection with them ; but I am certain that he 
might, by an occasional retirement, élude the effects of their 
envy, and avoid those provocations to which, by his superior- 
ity, he will otherwise be continually exposed, 

To treatthe frailties of our fellow-creatures with tenderness, 
to correct their errors with kindness, to view even their vices 
with pity, and to induce, by every friendly attention, a mutual 
Qomplacency and good-will, is not only an important moral 
duty, but a means of increasing the sum of earthly happiness. 
It is, indeed, difficult to prevent an honest mind from bursting 
forth with gênerons indignation against those artful hypocrites, 
who, by specious and plausible practices, obtain the false char- 
acter of being wise and good, and obtrude their flimsey and 
heterodox opinions upon the unthinking world, as the fair and 
genuine sentiments of truth and virtue. The anger which 
arises in a gênerons and ardent mind, on hearing a noble action 
calumniated, or a useful work illiberally attacked, is not easily 
restrained ; but such feelings should be checked and regulated 
with a greater degree of caution than even if they were less 
virtuous and praiseworthy ; for, if they are indulged with 
frequency, their natural violence may weaken the common 
charities of the mind, and couvert its very goodness and love 
of virtue into a mournful misanthropy or virulent detestation 
of mankind. 

Let not the man, whose exalted mind, improved by study 
and observation, surveys with a discriminating eye the moral 
depravities and mental weaknesses of human nature, submit 
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io treat hîs envious inferiors with inveterate anger, and nndis- 
tînguishing re venge. Their envy is a tribute of approbation 
to liis greatness. Let him look with the gentle eye of pity 
upon those who err rather firom the wicked suggestions of 
others, than from the malevolence of their own hearts ; let 
him not confound the weak and innocent reptile with the scor- 
pion and the viper; let him listen, without émotion, to the 
malignant barking and envions -hissings thatevery where attend 
the footsteps of transcendent merit; let him disregard, with 
philosophie dignîty, the senscless clamors of those noisy adver- 
saries, who are blind by préjudice, and deaf to the arguments 
of sensé and reason ; let him rather^ by a mild and forbearing 
temper, endeavor to make some impression on their hearts ; 
and if he should ônd their bosoms susceptible, he may hope 
in time to convince them of their errors, and, without violence 
or compulsion, bring back their deluded understandings to a 
sensé of truth, and the practice of virtue ; but, if expérience 
convince him that every endeavor to reform them is fruitless 
and vain, let him — 

Neglect the gnimblers of an envious âge, 
Vapid in spleen, or brisk in frothy rage ; 
Critics, who, ère they understand, defame ; 
And seeming friends, who only do not blâme ; 
And pnppet prattlers, whose unconscîous throat . 
Transmits what the pert witling prompts by rote ; 
Let hîm neglect this blind and babbling crowd, 
T enjoy the favor of the wise and good. 

Slander, however, by fixing her talons on the most virtuous 
characters, generally defeats her own malice, and proclaims 
their merit. It may, indeed, tend to diminish their inclina- 
tion for gênerai society, and to render them in some degree 
apprehensive of the danger of even well-deserved famé. 
"Durable famé," says Petrarch, "is only to be derived from 
the practice of virtue, and from such works as are worthy of 
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desoending from génération to génération. As to praters, 
gowned gentlemen that walk in their silks, glitter in tbeîr 
jewels, and are pointed at by the people, ail tbeir bravery and 
pomp, their show of knowledge, and tbeir tbundering 
speecheS; last only witb tbeir Inngs, and tben Tanish into tbin 
smoke ; for tbe acquisition . of wealtb, and tbe desires of 
ambition, are no witnesses of true désert. I tbink I sball 
baye famé afber my deatb ; and tbat is a famé firom wbicb no 
profit is derived ; but, on tbe contrary, frequentiy injures, 
wbile alive, tbe person wbo is to enjoy it wben dead. Wbat 
procured the destruetion of Cioero, Demostbenes and Zeno, 
but foui and baggard envy of tbeir famé ? Wbat brougbt 
the chosen men of the great ship Argos to Colobis, but the 
famé of that king's riches ?, For wbat else was signified by 
the Golden Fleeoe, but the ricbes seized by tbese marauders, 
destitute of true riches, and wbo were clad witb fieeces not 
tbeir own?'' Many, indeed, wbose merits bave cast a radi- 
ance around tbeir cbaracters, bave bidden its splendors witbin 
tbe shades of retirement, to avoid giving uneasiness to envy ; 
and, by being deprived of tbat warm and aspiring tribute of 
applause which tbey bad gloriously and justly earned, bave, 
in some instances, at least, indulged too keen a sensé of tbe 
depravity of mankind. Solon, after baving in vain exhorted 
tbe Athenians to resist tbe tyranny of Pisistratus, and save 
tbe liberties of tbat country, on wbich he bad conferred sucb 
distinguished services, returned to bis own bouse, and placing 
his weapons at tbe street door, exclaimed, as a last effort, <*/ 
hâve done ail in my power to save my country and défend its 
lawsT and then retired from the tumults of public life, to 
weep in silence over tbe servility of tbe Athenians, and tbe 
fa te of Atbens. History affords many illustrîous instances, 
botb ancient and modem, of tbe like kind ; for tbere never 
was a statesman, wbo possessed a great mind and manly feel- 
ings, tbat did not, even during tbe plénitude of bis power, 
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oocasionally wish to escape from the incorrigible yices whioh 
prevail in courts, to the enjoyment of the more innocent plea- 
sures and humble virtues which surround the cottage. Such 
exalted characters can not observe^ without the highest disgust, 
and keenest indignation, the virtues of the best, and the ser- 
vices of the bravest men of the nation, blasted by the envions 
breath of brainless placemen, or the insidious insinuations of 
female favorites, whose whole time is employed in caressing 
their monkies and paroquets, or in aspersing the merits of 
those who boldly seek their fortune by the open and manly 
road of true désert, and not by the deep, dark and crooked 
patbs of fiattery and intrigue. Can such a man behold the 
double-dealing and deceitful artifices by which the excellenoy 
of princes is corrupted, their imaginations dazzled^ their dis- 
comment blinded, and their minds led astray without feeling 
uncommon indignation ? Certainly not. But however acutely 
his bosom may feel, or his tongue express, his sensé of such 
prevailing practices, he must still be forced to see, with even a 
more contemptuous and painful sensation, that envions rage 
and jealous asperity, which burst from the cringing crowd of 
mean and abject courtiers, on hearing the monarch, in the 
grateful feelings of his heart, applaud the eminent and faithful 
services of some gallant offîcer. Dion was the principal states- 
man at the court of Dionysius, and the deliverer of Sicily. 
When the younger Dionysius succeeded to the throne of his 
father, Dion, in the first council that he held, spoke with so 
much propriety on the existing state of affairs, and on the 
measures which ought to be taken, that the surrounding cour- 
tiers appeared to be mère children in comparison. By the 
freedom of his counsels he exposed, in a strong light, the 
slavish principles of those who, through a timorous disinge- 
nuity, advised such measures as they thought would please 
their prince, rather than such as mîght advance bis interest. 
But what alarmed them most, were the steps he proposed to 
18 
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take with regard ta the impending war witb Oarthage; for ke 
offered either to go in person to Carthage, and settle an h<Mk- 
orable peace with the Carthagenians, or, if war should be in- 
évitable, to fit ont and maintain fifty gallies at his own expense. 
Bionjsiiui was pkased witk tbe magnificence of his spirit; but 
his courtiers felt that it made them appear little ; and agreeing 
that, at ail events, Dion was to be crushed, they spared, for 
that pnrpoeC; no calumny that malice coald soggest. Thej 
represented to the king that this favorite certainly meant to 
make himself master by sea, and by that means to obtain the 
kingdom for his sister's children. There was, moreover, 
anotber and obvions cause of their hatared to him, in the reserve 
of his manners, and the sobriety of his life. They led the 
yoang and ill-educated king through every species of debauch- 
ery, and were the shameless pandcrers of his wrong-directed 
passions. Their enmity to Dion, who had no taste for luxu- 
rious enjoyments, was a thing of course ; and as he refused to 
par take with them in their vices, they resolved to strip him of 
his virtues ; to which they gave the name of such vices as are 
supposed to resemble them. His gravi ty of manners they 
called pride ; his freedom of speech, insolence } his declining 
to join in their licentiousness, contempt. It is true, there was 
a natural haughtiness in his deportment, and an asperity that 
was unsociable, and difficult of acoess ; so that it was not to be 
wondered at if he found no ready admission to the eîurs of a 
young king, already spoiled by flattery. Willing to impute 
the irregularities of Dionysius to ignorance and a bad educa- 
cation, Dion endeavored to engage him in a course of libéral 
studies, and to give him a taste for those sciences which hâve 
a tendency to moral improvement. But, in this wise and vir- 
tuous resolution, he was opposed by ail the artifices of court • 
intrigue. 

Men, in proportion as their minds are dignified with noble 
sentiments, and their hearts succcptible of refined sensibility, 
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feel a JHsMable ayersîon to ihe society of soch chaneters, 
ftBd shriBk from the sœi^s they fréquent ; but tfaej slioald 
eautiouely guard against tlie intrusions of that aasterity and 
moroseness with wbicli such a conduit is but too apt to inspire 
tbe most benevolent minds. Disgt^ted by tbe vices and follies 
of tbe âge, tbe mind becomes insensibly impressed witb a 
batred toward tbe species, and losses'by degrees tbat mild 
and bnmane temper wbicb is so indispensably necessary to 
tbe enjoyment of social bappiness. Even be wbo merely 
observes tbe weak or vicions frailties of bis fellow-creatures 
witb an intention to study pbilosopbically the nature and dis- 
position of man, can not avoid remembering their defects witb 
severity, and viewing tbe cbaracter' be contemplâtes witb con- 
tempt; especially if be bappens to be tbe object of tbeir 
artifices, and tbe dupe of tbeir villainies. Contempt is closely 
allied witb batred; and batred of mankind wili corrupt, in 
time, tbe fairest mind; it tinges by degrees, every object witb 
tbe bile of misanthropy; perverts the judgment; and at 
iéugtb looks indiscriminately witb an evil eye on tbe good and 
bad, engenders suspicion, fear, jealousy, revenge, and ail the 
black catalogue of unwortby and malîgnant passions ; and 
wben thèse dreadful enemies bave extirpated every gênerons 
sentiment from tbe breast, tbe unbappy victim abhors society, 
disclaims bis species, sighs, like St. Hyacîncb, for some distant 
and secluded island, and witb savage barbarity, défends tbe 
inviolability of its boundaries by the cruel repulsion, and, 
perhaps, the death of those unbappy mortals wbom misfortune 
may drive, bàpless and unpitied, to its inbospitable shores. 

But if misanthropy be capable of producing sucb direful 
effects on well-disposed minds, bow sbocking must be tbe 
cbaracter wbose disposition, naturally rancorous, is bightened 
and inflamed by an habituai batred and malignancy toward 
bis fellow-creatures ! In Swisserland, I once bebeld a monster 
of tbis description ; I was compelled to visit him by tbe duties 
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of my profession ; btxt I sbudderwhileirecolleot ihe enoimil^ 
of his character. His bodj was almost as deformed as his 
mind. Enmitj was seated on his distorted brow. Scales of 
livid incrustation, the joint produce of his corrupted body and 
distempered mind, covered^ bis face. His borrid figure nia4e 
me fanoy tbat I saw Medusa's serpents wreatbing tbeir balefui 
folds among tbe black and matted locks of bis disbeveled 
bair ; wbile bis red and fiery eyes glared ïike malignant me- 
teors tbrough tbe obscurity of bis impending eye-brows. 
Misobief was bis sole deligbt, bis greatest luxury, and his 
bîghest joy. To sow discord among his neighbors, and to 
tear open tbe closing wounds of misery, was bis only occupa^ 
tion. His résidence was tbe resort of tbe disorderiy, tbe 
réceptacle of tbe vicions, and tbe asylum of tbe guilty. Col- 
lecting around bim tbe turbulent "and discontented of every 
description, be became tbe patron of injustice, tbe protoctor 
' of villainy, the perpetrator of malice, tbe inventer of fraud, 
tbe propagator of calumny, and tbe zealous champion of cruelty 
and revenge; directiog, with malignant aim, the barbed shafts 
of his adhérents equally against the comforts of privatc peace 
and tbe blessings of public tranquillity. The bent and incli- 
nation of his nature had been so aggravated and confirmed by 
the ^^multiplying villainies of his life,'' tbat it was impossible 
for bim to refrain one moment from the practice of them, 
without feeling uneasiness and discontent; and be never 
appeared perfectly happy, but wben new opportunities occurred 
to glut bis infernal soûl with the spectacle of human miseries. 
The Timon of Lucian was, in some measure, excusable for 
bis batred to mankind, by the unparalleled wrongs thcy had 
beaped upon him. The inexorable antipathy be entertained 
against the species had been provoked by injuries almost too 
great for the common fortitude of humanity to endure. His 
probity, humanity and charity to the poor, had been the ruin 
of him ; or rather his own folly, easiness of disposition, and 
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want of judgment in his choîoe of friends. He never dîs- 
covered tbat he was giving away his ail to wolyes and ravens. 
Whilst thèse vultures were preying on his liver, he thought 
them his best friends, and that they fed upon him out of 
pure love and affection. After they had gnawed him ail 
round, aie his bones bare, and vhilst there was any marrow in 
them, sucked it carefuUy out, they left him out down to tho 
roots and withered ; and so far from leaving him, or assisting 
him in their tums, would not so much as know or look upon 
him. This made him turn a common laborer; and, dressed in 
his skin garment, he tilled the earth for hirej ashamed to 
show himself in the city, and venting his rage against the 
ingratitude of those who, enriched, as they had been, by him, 
now proudly passed along without noticing him. .But although 
such a charaeter is not to be despised or neglected, no provo- 
cation, howeyer great, can justify the violent and excessive 
invectives which he profanely bellowed forth from the bottom 
of Hymettus : '^ This spot of earth shall be my only habitation 
while I live ; and when I am dead, my sepulchre. From this 
time forth, it is my fixed resolution to bave no commerce ùr 
connection with mankind ; but to despise them, and avoid it. 
I will pay no regard to acquaintance, firiendship, pity or com- 
passion. To pity the distressed, or to relieve the indigent, I 
shall consider as a weakness ; nay, as a crime ; my life, like 
that of the beast of the field, shall be spent in solitude ; and 
Timon alone shall be Timon's friend. I will treat ail beside 
as enemies and betrayers. To converse with them were profa- 
nation; to herd with them, impiety. Accursed be the day 
that brings them to my sight I I will look upon men, in short, 
as no more than so many statues of brass or stone^ will 
make no trace, hâve no connection with them. My retreat 
shall be the boundary to separate us forever. Relations, 
friends and country, are empty names, respected by fools 
alone. Let Timon only be nch, and despise ail the world 
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besida. Al^orring idie praise, and odioiis flattery, he shall be 
deHglited with lùmBelf alone. Alo&e shall he saerifice to the 
gods, feast alone, be bit own neighbor, and hisown companion. 
I am determined io be alone for life ; and when I die^ to 
place the crownupon my own head. The fairest name I would 
be distÎDgiiished by ia that of misanthrope. I would be known 
and marired ont by mj asperity of manners ; by moroseness, 
croelty, ànger and inhumanity. Were I to see a nutn perish- 
ing in the fiâmes, and imploring me to extinguish them, I 
wonld tltrow pitch or ml into the fire to increase it ; or, if tbe 
winterfiood should overwhelm another, who with ont-stretohed 
haiids shonld beg me to assiet bim, I wonld plnnge him still 
deepeir in the stream, ihat he might neyer rise again. Thns shall 
I be reyenged of mankind. This is Timon's law, and tbis hath 
Timon ratified. I should be glad, however, that ail might 
know how I abound in riches, because that I know will make 
them misérable." 

The moral to be drawn from this dialogue of the celebrated 
Grecian philosopher, is the extrême danger to which the best 
and most beneyolent characters inay be exposed, by an in- 
discreet and unohecked indulgence of those painful feelings 
with which the baseness and ingratitude of the world are apt 
to wôund the heart. There are, however, those who, without 
.baying receiyed ill treatment from the world, foster in their 
bosoms a splenetio animosity against society, and secretly 
exult in the miseries and misfortunes of their fellow-creatures. 
Indulging themselyes in the indolent habits of yice and 
yanity, and feeling a mortification in being disappointed of 
those rewards which yirtuous industry can alone bestow, they 
seek a gloomy solitude to hide them from those lights which 
equally dîscover the errors of yice and the rectitude of yirtue. 
Unable to attain glory for themselyes, and incapable of en- 
during the luster of it in otbers, they creep into discontented 
retirement, from which they only émerge to envy the satia- 
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faction which accompanies real merît, to calumniate the 
character to which it belongs ; and, like Satan, on the view of 
Paradise, "to see, undelighted, ail delight.'* 

There are, however, a class of a very différent description, 
who, unoppressed by moody melancholy, untinctured by pét- 
ulance or spleen, free from resentment, and replète with 
every gênerons thonght and manly sentiment, calmly and 
contentedly retire from society, to enjoy, uninterruptedly, a 
bappy communion with those high and enlightened minds, 
who baye adomed by their actions the page of history, en- 
larged by their talents, the power of the human mind, and 
increased by their virtues, the happiness of mankind. 

Eetirement, however solitary it may be, when entered into 
with Buch a temper of mind, instead of creating or encourag- 
ing any hatred toward the species, raises our ideas of the 
possible dignity of human nature ; disposes our hearts to feel, 
and our hands to relieve the misfortunes and necessities of 
our fellow -créatures ; calls to our minds what high capacious 
powers lie folded up in man ; and giving to every part of 
création its finest forma, and richest colors, exhibits to our 
admiration ita brlghtest glories and highest perfections, and 
induces us to transplant the charm which exists in our own 
bosoms into the bosoms of others. 

* * * * The spacious west, 

And ail the teeming régions of the south, 

Hold not a quarry, to the curions flight 

Of knowledge, half so tempting, or so fair, 

As man to man : nor only where the smiles 

Of love invite ; nor only where the applause 

Of cordial honor tnms th' attentive eye 

On virtue's gracefol deeds ; for since the course 

Of things extemal acts in différent ways 

On human appréhension, as the hand 

Of nature temper'd to a différent frame 

Peculiar minds, so haply where the powers 

Of fancy neîthor lossen nor cnlarge 
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The images of tlûngs, but paint, in ail 
Their genuine hues, the features whioh they wear 
In nature, their opinions will be true, 
• And action right * * * * 

A rational solitude, while ît corrects the passions, improves 
the beneyolent dispositions of the heart, increases the énergies 
of the mind, and draws forth its latent powers. The Athenian 
orator, Callistratus, was to plead in the cause whioh the citj 
of Oropus had depending ; and the expectation of the public 
was greatly raised, both by the powers of the orator,. which 
were then in the highest réputé, and the importance of the 
trial. Dcmosthenes, hearing the governors and tutors agrée 
amoDg themselyes to attend the trial, with much importunitj 
prevailed on his master to take him to hear the pleaders. 
The mastex haying some acquaintance with the officer who 
opened the court, got his young pupil a seat where he could 
hear the orators without being seen. Callistratus had great 
success, and his abilities were extremely admired. Dcmos- 
thenes was fired with a spirit of émulation. When he saw 
with what distinction the orator was conducted home, and 
complimented by the people, he was struck still more with the 
power of that commanding éloquence which could carry ail 
before it. From this time, therefore, he bade adieu to the 
other studios and exercises in which boys are engaged, and 
applied himself with great assiduity to declaiming, in hopes 
of being one day numbered among the orators. Satyrus, the 
player, who was an acquaintance of his, and to whom he la- 
mented, after haying been for some time called to the bar, 
^^ that though he had almost sacrificed his health to his studies, 
he could gain no fayor with the people," promised to proyide 
him with a remedy, if he would repeat some speech in Euri- 
pides or Sophocles. When Demosthenes had finished his 
recitation, Satyrus pronounced the same speech; and he did 
it with such propriety of action, and so much in character, 
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âist it appeared to the orator quite a différent passage; and 
Demosthenes, now uaderstanding how mucli grâce and dignity 
of aoikm adds to the best oration, qnitted the praetîce of oom- 
position, and, builcting a sabterraneoos stady, repaired thither, 
fbr two or three months together, to fbrm bis aotiony and 
exercise his Yoice ; and, by ^is means, fbrmed that strong, 
impassioned and irresisUble éloquence, wfai^ rendered hîm 
the glory of Athens, and the admiration of the world. Most 
of the ezalted heroes, both of Greece and Borne, who deyoted 
their attenldon tio arts and to arms, acqnired their ohief exœl- 
lency in their respective pursuits, by retiring from public 
observation, and cultivating their talents in the silence of 
solitude. St. Jérôme, the most leamed of ail the Latin 
faUers, and son of the oelebrated Busebius, retired from the 
persécution of religions fury into an obscure and dreary désert 
in Syria, where he attained that rich, animated and sublime 
style of éloquence, which afterward so essentially contributed 
to support the rîsing church, and to enlighten, while it dazzled, 
the Christian woiid. The Druids, or minîsters of religion 
among the ancient Gauls, Britons and Germans, retired in the 
intervals of their sacred fonctions, into awfnl forests and con- 
secrated groves, where they passed their lame in useful study 
and pious prayers ; and while they acqnired a complète know- 
ledge of astrology, geometary, natnral philosophy, politîcs, 
geography, morals and r^igîon, rendered thernselves happy 
and revered, and produced, by the wise instruction they were 
capable of affording to others, but partîoularly to youth, whose 
éducation Ihey superintended, a J[>right succession of priests, 
legislators, counselors, judges, physioians, philosophers and 
tutors, to the respective nations in -which they resided. 

The modem Julian, the justly celebrated Frédéric, kîng of 

Prussia, derived the highest advantages from his disgnised 

retîrement at Sans Souci, where he contrives the means of 

hurling inévitable destruction against the enemîes of hhr 

19 • 
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ecmntiy ; listens to and relieves, with ail the anzîety o£ a 
tender purent^ the oompUints and injuries of his meanest 
subjects; and recréâtes his ezcursiTe mind, by revising and 
correoting his immortal works for the admiration of posteriiy. 
Philosophy, poetry and politics, are the smccessive objeots of 
his attention ; and while he extends his yiews, and strengthens 
his understanding, by the study of an'eient wisdom, he melio> 
rates his heart by the delightful offerîngs of the muses, and 
increases the public strength by the wise and economical 
management of his resources. An awful silence, interrupted 
only by gentle airs, with whieh it is refreshed, pervades this 
delightiul retreat It was during the twilight of an autumnal 
eyening that I visited this solemn scène. As I approached 
the apartment of this philosophie hero, I discovered him 
fritting, "nobly pensive," near a small table, firom which shone 
the feeble rays of a common taper. No jealous sentinels, or 
ceremonious Chamberlain impeded my progress, by scrutînixing 
inquiries of suspicion and mistrust; and I walked free and 
uncheoked, except by respect, and yeneration, through the 
humble, unostentatious retreat of this extraordinary man. 
Ail characters, however higb and illustrions they may be, who 
wish to attain a comprebensive view of things, and to ààne 
in the highest sphères of yirtue, must learn the rudiments of 
glory under the discipline of ocoaûonal retirement 

Solitude is frequ^itly sought firom an inclination to extend 
the knowledge of our talents and characters to those with 
whom we hâve no opportunity of being immediateiy acquaint- 
ed ; by preparing with greater care, and doser application, 
for the inspection of our cotemporaries, works worthy of tho 
famé we are so anxious to acquire ; but it seldom happens, 
alasl that those whose labors are most pregnant with instruc- 
tion and delight, haye reccived^ from the âge or country in 
which they lived, or even from the companions with whom 
they associated, the tribute of kindness or applause that is 
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jtwtly due to their merits. The work which îs stigmatized 
and traduced by the envy, ignorance, or local préjudices of a 
country, for whose delight and instruction it was particularly 
intended, frequently reçoives from the generous suffrages of 
impartial and unprejudiced strangers, the higliest tribute of 
applause. Even those pretended friends, under whose aus- 
pices it was at first undertaken, upon whose advice it pro- 
ceeded, and upon whose judgment it was at length published, 
no sooner hear its praises rjsoanded from distant quarters. 
than they permit the poisoned shafts of calumny to fly un- 
averted, around the unsuspecting author, and warrant^ by their 
silence; or assist, by their sneers, every insidious insinuation 
against his motiyes or his principles. This species of malevo- 
lence has been feelingly painted by the celebrated Petrarch. 
"No sooner had my feme," says he, "risen above the level 
of that which my ootemporaries had acquired^ than every 
tongue dabbled and every pen was brandished against me; 
those who had before appeared to be my doarest friends, in- 
stantly became my deadliest enemies; the shafts of envy were in- 
dustriously direoted against me from every quarter -, the critics 
to whora my poetry had before been much more familiar than 
their psalms or their prayers, seized, with malignant delight, 
every opportunity of traducing my morals ; and those with 
whom I had been most intimate, were the most eager to injure . 
my character, and destroy my famé/' The student, however, 
ought not to be discouraged by tbis instance of envy and in- 
gratitude. He who, conscious of his merit, leams to dépend 
only on himself for support, will forget the injustice of the 
world, and draw his comfort and satis&ction from more infal- 
lible sources; like the truly benevolent and great, he will 
confer his favors on the public without the expectation of a 
retum ; and look with perfect indifférence upon ail the efforts 
his treacherous frîends, or open enemîes, are capable of using. 
He will; like Petrarch, appeal to posterity for his reward; 
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and the justîœ and generosttj of future âges will preaerye 1^ 
famé ta snoceeding générations, hightened and adomed in 
proportion as it has been cotemporaneously mutilated and 
depressed. 

The genius of many noble minded authors, particularlj in 
Germany, are obscured and blighted by the thiok and baneful 
fogs with whieh ignorance and envy oyerwhelm their works. 
XJnable to witbstand the incessant oppoâtion they meet with, 
the powers oi the mind grow feeble and relazed ; and many a 
faÎT design and yirtuous pursuit is quitted in despair. Hoir 
ftequently does the desponding mind exolaim : '< I feel my 
powers influenoed by the affections of the heart. I am œr- 
tsùnly iiMîapable of ddng to any individual an intentional in- 
jury, and I seek with anxiety erery opportunity of doing good; 
but, alas! my motives are perverted, my deâgns mi^repre- 
sented, my endeavors counteracted, my yery peraon ridieuled, 
and my oharacter defamed.'' There are, ind^d, tliose whose 
courage and fortitnde no of^osition can damp, and no adyersity 
subdue ; whose firm and steady minds proœed with determined- 
resolution to aocomplish their deûgns in défiance of ail resist* 
ance ; and whose bright talents driye away the douds of sur- 
rounding duUness, like fogs before the sun. Wieland, the 
happy Wieland, the adopted child of every muse, the favorite 
pu|Hl of the grâces, formed ihe powers of his extraordinary 
mind in a lonely and obscure retreat, the litUe village of 
Biberaoh, in the cirele of Suabia, and thereby laid the founda- 
tion for that indisputable glory he* has since attained. In 
solitude and silence he enriched his mind with ail the stores 
that art and science could produce, and enabled himself to de- 
light and instruct mankind, by adoring the sober mien of philo- 
sophy, and the lively smiles of wit, with the true spirit and 
irrésistible charms of poetry. Eetirement is the true parent 
of the great and good, and the kind nurse of naturels powers. 
It is to occasional retirement that politics owe the ablest states- 
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men, tokà pbîlosophy the most celebrated sages. Did Aristotle, 
the peripatetic chief, compose his profound Systems in the ta- 
multaous court oi Philip, or were the sublime théories of this 
master cooceived among the noisy feasts of the tyrant Diouy- 
sitts f No. The celebrated groves of the Academy, and the 
shades of Atarnya, bear witness of the important advantages 
which, in the opinion of both Plato and Aristotle, learning 
may deriye from a rational retirement. Thèse great mon, 
like ail others who preceded or hâve foUowed them, found 
in the ease and quiétude of retirement the best means of 
forming their minds and extending their discoveries. The 
celebrated Leibnitz, to whom the world is deeply indebted, 
passed a great part of every year at an humble, quiet, retired, 
and beautiful yilla which he possessed in the vicinity of 
Hanover. 

To this catalogue of causes, eonducing to a love of solitude, 
or hatred of society, we may add religion and fanaticism. The 
benign genius of religion leads the mind to a love of retire- 
ment from motives the bighest, the most noble, and most 
reallyinteresting, tbat can possibly be conceived, and pro- 
duees the most perfeot state of human bappiness, by instilling 
into the beart the most virtuous propensities, and inspîring 
the finest énergies; but fanaticism must ever be unhappy; 
for it proceeds from a subversion of nature itself, is formed on 
a perversion of reason, and a violation of truth ; it is the vice 
of low and litde understandings, is produced by an ignorance 
of human nature, a misapprehension of the Beity, and can not 
be practiced without a renonciation of real virtue. The pas- 
sion of retirement, whieh a sensé of religion enforces, rises in 
proportion as the heart is pure, and the mind coirect ; but the 
disposition, to solitude, whi(^ fanaticism créâtes, arises from a 
wild, enthusiastîç notion <^ insfHratîon, and increases in pro- 
portion as tiie heart is corrupt, and the mind deranged. Re- 
ligion is the ofispring of truth and love, and the parent of 
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benevolence, hope and joy; but the monster fknaticîsm is tiC 
ohild of disoontent, and her followere are fear and sorrow. 
Religion is not confined to cells and dosets, nor restndned to 
Bullen retirement; thèse are the gloomy retreats of fiinatîcism, 
bj wbicli she endeayors to break those ebains of benevolence 
and social affection that link the welûire of eyery individual 
with that of the whole. The greatest honor we can pay to 
the Author of our heing, is snch a cheerful behavior as disco- 
vers a mind satisfied with his dispensations. But this temper 
of mind is most likely to be attained by a ratîonal retirement 
from the cares and pleasnres of the world. 

The disposition to solitude, however, of whatcver kind or 
complexion it may be^ is greaily influenced by the temper and 
constitution of the body, as well as by the frame and tum of 
the mind. The action of those causes proceeds, perhaps, by 
slow and insensible degrees, and varies in its form and manner 
in each individual; but though graduai or multiform, it at 
length reaches its point, and confirms the subject of it in 
habits of xational retreat, or unnatural solitude. 

The motives which conduce to a love of solitude inight, 
without doubt; be assigned to other causes ; but a discussion 
of ail the refined opérations to which the mind may be ex- 
posedy and its bent and inclination determined, by the two 
great powers of sensation and reflection, would be more curions 
than useful. Relinquishing ail inquiry into the primary or 
remote causes of human action to those who are fond of the 
oseless subtleties of metaphysics, and confining our researches 
to those final or immédiate causes which produce this disposi- 
tion to enjoy the benefits of rational retirement, or encounter 
the miscbiefs of irrational solitude, we shall proceed to show 
the miscbiefs which may resuit from the oney in order that 
tbey may be contrasted with the advantages which, in the first 
part, we bave already shown may be derived from the other. 
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Thb rétîrement wliich is not the resuit of cool and delib- 
erate reaiïon, so far from improyîng the feelings of the beart, 
or strengtliening the powers of tlie mînd, generaDj renders 
men less able to discharge the duties and endure the burdens 
of lîfe. The wisest and best formed System of retirement is, 
indeed; surrounded with a yariety of dangers, which are not, 
without the greatest care and caution, easily ayoîded. But in 
every specîes of total solitude, the périls arc not only innu- 
merable, but almost irrésistible. It would, however, be erro- 
neous to impute ail the defects which may characterize suoh a 
recluse merely to the loneliness of bis situation. There are 
original defects implanted by the hand of nature in every con* 
sdtution, which no species of retirement or discipline can totally 
eradicate; there are certain yices, the seeds of which are so 
inhérent, that no care, however great, cui totally destroy. 
The adyantages or disadyantages arising from retirement, will 
always be proporlionate to the degrees of virtue and vioe whidi 
prevail in the character of the recluse. It is certain that an 
occasional retreat from the business of the world will greatly 
improve the virtues and increase the happiness.of him on 
whom nature bas bestowed a sound understanding and a sen- 
sible heart; but when the heart is corrupt, the understanding 
weak, the imagination flîghty, and the disposition deprayed, 
solitude only tends to increase the eyil, and to render the 
character more rank and yicious ; for whateyer be the culture, 
the produce will unayoidably partake of the quality of the 
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seecbi and the i^tore of the soil ; and solitude, by allowîng a 
weak and wicked mind leisnre to brood oyer its own sugges- 
tions, recréâtes and rears the mischief it was intended to 
présent, 

♦ ♦ * "Where solitade, sad nnrse of cape, 
To sickly ma^ing gires ^e pooiijfe mind, 
There madness enters ; and the dim-ey'd llend, 
' Lom melancholj, night and daj proyokes 
Her own etemal wonnd. The snn grows pale ; 
A monmfal yi^ionary light o'er-spreads 
The cheerfnl faee of nature ; earth becomes 
A dreary désert ; and the heavens frown aboyé; 
The yarions shapes of cnrs'd illttBion rise ; 
Whate'er the wretohed fear, oreating fear 
Forms ont of nothing ; and with monstem teems 
Unknown in hoU. The prostrate sonl beneath 
A load of hnge imagination heayes ; 
And ail the horrors that the gniltj feel, 
With anxious flutterings wake the gniltj breast. 
From other cares absol^d, the bnsy mind 
Finds in itself a thème to pore npon ; 
And finds it misérable, or makes it so." 

To enable the mind, howeyer, to form an accurate judgment 
of ihe probable conséquences of solitude^ it is, perhaps, 
necessarj to baye seen instances both of its adyantageous and 
detrimental effects. The conséquences yary with the subject 
on which it opejrates ; and the same species of solitude which 
to one character would be injurions, will proye to another of 
the hîghest benefit and adyantage. The same person, indeed, 
may, at différent periods 3 as his disposition changes, expé- 
rience, under dunilar circumstances of retirement, yery différent 
effects. Certain, howeyer, it is, that an occasional retreat 
firom the tumultuous intercourses of society, or a judicioua 
and well arranged retirement, can not be prejudicial. To 
haye pointed out the train of yirtues it is capable of pro- 
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daoîog, imd to bave been silent mpon tlie black catalogue of 
yices tbat may r^ault from extrême seclusioB, would bave been 
the more pkasing tac^ ; but I bave undertaken to dfaw tbe 
dliamoter of solitude in^Murtially, and must -tberefore point out 
itB possible defeots. 

Man in a state of solitary indol^ce and inaotiyity^ sinks, 
by degrees, like stagnant water, into impurity and corruption. 
Tbe body sxxSets witb tbe mind's deeay. It is more fatal tban 
excess of action. It is a malady tb«t rendors every bope of 
recovery yain and visionary. To sink firom action into rest^ is 
only indulging Ibe common course of nature^ but to rise 
from long oontinued indolence to voluntary activity, is 
eztremely difficnlt, ami ahnost impcacticable. A celebrated 
poet bas finely described tMs class of unbappy beings in tbe 
folbwing lines : 

" Then look'd, and saw a lazy lollmg sort, 
Unseen at chureh, »t senate, or at court, 
Of erer-listless Irâterers, that attend 
No oaose, no trast^ no duty, and no triend. 
Thee, too, my Paridel I she nkark'd thee there, 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too easy chair, 
And heard the everlasling yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness. 

To préserve tbe p^oper strengtb, botb of tbe body and tbe 
mind; labor must be regularly and seasonably mingled witb 
rest Eacb of tbem require tbeir suited exercise and relaxa* 
lions. Pbilosopbers wbo aîm at tbe attainment of every 
superior excellency, do net indulge tbemselyes in ease, and 
securely and indokntly wait for tbe cruelties of fortune to 
attack tbem in tbeir retirement; but ^or fear sbe sbould sur- 
prise tbem in tbe state o£ inexperienced and raw soldi^ti, 
undisciplined for tbe battle, tbey sally out to meet ber, and 
put tbemselves into regular training, and even upon tbe proof 
of bardsbips. Tbose only wbo ol^erre a proper intercbange 
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of exercise and rest, can expeot to enjoy health of body, or 
cheerfulness of mind. It is the only means by wliioh ihe 
eeonomyof the human frame oan be regolarly preserved. 

He, thereforO; who does not possess Bufficient aotÎTil^ to 
keep the body and mind in proper exercise ; he who is unao- 
qaainted with Ûie art of varying bis amosements, of changing 
the subjects of his contemplation) and of finding within him- 
«elf ail Ûie materiab of enjoyment, will soon feel solitnde not 
only Imrdensome, but insupportable. To such a charaoter, 
solitude will not only be disagreeable, but dangerous ; for the 
moment the temporary passion which draws him firom sooiety 
bas subsided, he will sink into languor and indifférence ; and 
this temper is always unfayorable to moral sentiment The 
world, perhaps, with ail its disadvantages, is less likely to be 
injurious to such a man, than the calm and sîlent shades of 
unenjoyed retirement. 

Solitude also, particularly when carried to an extrême, is 
apt to render the character of the recluse rigid; austère and 
inflexible, and, of course, unsuited to the enjoyments of 
Society. The notions be contracts are as singular and ab- 
stracted as his situation ; he adhères to them with inflexible 
pertinacity; his mind moyes only in the accustomed track; 
he cherishes his preconceived errors and préjudices with fond 
attachment, and despîses those whose sentiments are contrary 
to his own. A promiscuous intercourse with socîety bas the 
effect of rendering the mind docile, and his judgment of men 
and ihings correct; for, in the world, every subject is dosely 
examined, every question critically discussed ; and, while the 
spirit of controVersy and opposition elicits truth, the mind is 
led into a train of raiional inTestigation, and its powers 
strengthened and enlarged ; but the mind of the recluse being 
unintermptedly confined to its own course of reasoning, and 
to the habit of viewing objects on one side, it is unable to 
appreciate the respective weights which différent argumenta 
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maj deserve, or to judge in doabtful cases, on wbioh side tmth 
is most likely to be found. A commixtnre of différent opin- 
ions, on any particnlar subjeot, proTokes a free and libéral 
discussion of it, an advantage which the prepossession engen- 
dered by solitude uniformly preyents. 

Solitude, while it establishes a dangerous confidence in the 
powers and opinions of its yotaries, not only fsistens on the 
eharacters the errors and imperfections it has produced and 
fostered, but recommends them strongly to their esteem. How 
frequently do we observe, even in persons of rank and fortune, 
who réside continually on their own estâtes, a haughty manner 
and arbitrary disposition, totally incompatible with that can- 
did conduct, that open-minded behavior, that condesoending 
urbanity, that free spirit, which mark the character of the 
polite and liberal-minded gentleman, and render him the véné- 
ration and delight of ail around him I ^^ ObsUnacy and pride,'' 
saysPlato, <' are the inévitable conséquences of a solitary Hfe/' 
and the firequency of the fact certainly justifies the observation. 
Retired, seduded eharacters, having no opportunity of en- 
countenng the opinions of others, or of listening to any other 
judgment than their own, establish a species of tyranny over 
their understandings, and check that free excursion of the 
intellect which the discovery of truth requires. They reject, 
with disdain, the close investigations of logic, and repel ail 
attempts to examine their arguments, and expose their fiJlacies. 
Their preconceived opinions, which they dignify with the ap- 
pellation of settled truths, and mistake for indisputable axioms, 
hâve infixed themselves so deeply in their minds, that they can 
not endure the idea of their being rooted out or removed; 
and they are fearful of submitting Uiem to the test of contro- 
versy, only beoause they were originally received without the 
due examinaticm, and hâve been confirmed by the implicit con- 
sent and approbation of their inferiors and dependanta. 

Solitude also, even the solitude which poets and philoso- 
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jdittrs bave 00 faeliagly desoribed as «bliBsfol and besefiflûd, 
bas frequently proyed injurioas to its deligbted TotarieB. 
Men of letters are, in gênerai, too inattentÎTe to tbose easy 
and capitivating manners wiiidi give snob Iiigb apiiit to thé 
address, and splendid décoration to tbe cbaraeters, of w^- 
bred men. Tbey seldom qualify tbe awkwardness of sebo- 
lastic bi^its by a free and intânate interoouise either with tbe 
world or witb eaob otber; but being aednded frcnn sodety, 
and engaged in abetraeted pfuanitB, adopt a pedantic jdirase- 
ology, an unaeeommodatii^ addrees, formai notions, and a 
partial attadiment to tbeir reoondite pmanita. Tbe common 
topios of eonversation, and usual entertaînment of oompany, 
tbey iareat witb bigh, bnt unjustîfiable disdain ; and, bHnded 
by fogs of pride, and idéal snperiority, are r^idered incapable 
of diseeming tbeir emars. 

Tbe ecHTeotion of tbis disposition in antbors bas been 
tboogbt of 80 mucb importance to tbe int^ests of momls, 
and to tbe manners of tbe rising génération, tbat scbolars in 
gênerai baye been exhorted, in tbe bigbest stndns of élo- 
quence, by one of tbe most powerfnl preaobers of Germany, 
^rom tbe pnlpit of tbe politest city in tbe empire, to gnard 
witb nnceasing vigilenoe against tbose defects wbi(âi «re 00 
apt to mingle witb tbe babits of tiie profession, and wbieb 
tend to snlly tbe brigbtness of tbeir cbaraeters. Tbe orator 
inyokes tbem to sbake off tbat distant demeanor, tbat nnaocial 
reserye, tbat snpercilions bebavior and idmost express eon- 
tempt, from wbicb few of them are free, and wbi^ most &£ 
tbem practioe wben in nnlettered company ; and to tteat tbeir 
fellow-oitizens, bowever inferior tiiey may be in érudition and 
sdiolastic knowledge, wîtii affability and attention ; to listen 
to tbeir conversation witb politeness ; to regard tbeir errors 
witb lenity ; to view tbeir failings witb compassi<»i, and tbeir 
defects witb liberality ; to lead tbem into tbe patbs ef tmth 
and science by mild persoasimi ; to lare tbem to knowledge by 
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gentle mesn®, and, by redaoing tlieîr oonyerBation and sub- 
jeets of diseonrse to a level with ike anlettered onderstaDd- 
ingg of tkeir aaditors; to please the beart wliile they instraot 
ihe mind. 

Good sensé and learning may esteem obtain; 

Hnmor and wit a langh, if riglitly ta'en: 

Fair virtue admiration may impart ; 

But 'tîs good nature oxdj irins the heart. 

It molds tàe bodj to an easy grâce. 

And bziglitens eyery featnre of the ûuse : 

It smooths th' nnp<^lish'd tongàe with éloquence, 

And adds persuasion to the finest sensé. 

Learning and good sensé, indeed, to ^diatever degree they 
may be possessed, can only render tbe possessor happy in 
proportion as be employs them to increase the happiness of 
otbers. To effeot this^ be mnst occasionally endure- the jokes 
of dollness witbont pétulance, and listen witb complacency to 
the observations of ignorance, but, above ail, be must care- 
folly avoid ail inclination to exhibit bis own superiority, and 
to sbine at the expense of otbers. 

Learning and wisdom, indeed, bowever tbey may be con- 
founded by arrogant and . self-conceited scbolars, are in no 
respect synonymous terms ; but, on tbe contrary, are not un- 
frequently quite at variance witb eacb other. Tbe bîgb 
admiration whicb scbolars are too apt to entertain of tbe 
excellency of tbeir own talents^ and tbe vast importance they 
generally ascribe to their own cbaracters and merit, instead 
of producing ihat sound judgment upon men and tbings wbich 
oonstitutes true wisdom, only engenders an eflfervescence in 
the imagination, the effect of wbich is, in gênerai, the most 
frothy folly. Many of those who thus pride themselves on 
the pursuits of literature, baving nothing to boast of but an 
indefatîgable attention to some idle and unprofitable study ; a 
study wbich, perfaaps^ only tends to contract the feelings of 
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the lieart; and impoverish the powers of ihe miod. True 
wisdom and genuine Tirtue are the produoe of thoee enlarged 
viewB whicli anse from a gênerai and oomprebensiye know- 
ledge both of books and men ; but soholars who confine their 
attention entirely to books^ and feel no interest or concem for 
tbe world, despise every object tbat does not lie within tbe 
range of tbeir respective stadies. Bj poring over obsolète 
Works, they acquire sentiments quite foreign to the manners 
of the âge in which we liye ; form opinions as ridicoloos as 
they are nn&shionable ; fEtbricate Systems incompréhensible 
to the rest of mankînd ; and maintain arguments so offensive 
and absurd, that whenever they venture to display their ac- 
quirements in socîety, they are, like the bird of night^ booted 
back with dérision into their daily obscnrity. Many stadioos 
characters are so puffed up by arrogance^ présomption, self- 
conçoit and yanity that they can scarcely speak upon any 
snbject without hurting the feelings of their firiends, and 
giying cause of triumph to their enemies. The counsel and 
instruction they effect to giye is so mized with ostentations 
pedantry, that they destroy the very end they wish to promote; 
and, instead of acquiring honorable approbation^ coYer them- 
selyes with merited disgrâce. Plato, the illustrions chief of 
the académie set of Athenian philosophers, was so totally ùee 
from this yice of inferior minds^ that it was impossible to dis- 
cover in him by ordinary and casual conversation, that sublime 
imagination and almost divine intellect, which rendered him 
the idol of bis âge, and the admiration of succeeding généra- 
tions. On his return from Syracuse, to which place he had 
been invited by Dionysius the younger, he visited Olympia, to 
be présent at the performance of the Olympic games ; and he 
was placed on the seat appropriated to foreigners of the highest 
distinction, but to whom he was not personally known. Some 
of them were so pleased with the ease, politeness, wisdom and 
vivacity of his conversation, that they accompanied him to 
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Athens, and, on their arrivai in that oitj, requested hîm to 
procure them an interview witli Plato. But how pleaâng and 
iatisfaotory was their surprise, when, on his replying with a 
smile, ^^lam thepenon whom you wùh to iee," they discovered 
that this affisihie and entertaining companioU; with whom they 
had traveled without disceming his excellenoy^ was the most 
leamed and profound philosopher at that time ezisting in the 
world 1 The studious and retired life ot this extraordinary 
character had not decreased his nrbanity and politeness^ nor 
deprived him of the exercise of those easy and seduoing man- 
ners which so entirely engage the affeation and win the heart. 
He wisely prevented seclusion from robbing him of that 
amenity and unassuming ease so necessary to the enjoyment of 
Society. Like those two eminent philosophers of the présent 
day, the wise Mendelsohm and the amiable Garve, he derived 
from solitude ail the benefits it is capable of conferring, with- 
out suffering any of those injuries which it too frequently 
inflicts on less powerfnl minds. 

Culpable, however, as studious characters in gênerai are, by 
neglecting to cxdtivate that social address, and to observe that 
civility of manners, and urbane attention, which an intercourse 
not only with the world, but even with private society, so in- 
dispensably requires, certain it is, that men of fashion expect 
from them a more refined good breeding, and a nioer attention 
to the forms of politeness, than ail their endeavors can pro- 
duce. The fashionable world, indeed, are blâmable for their 
constant atfempts to déride the awkwardness of their more 
erudite and abstracted companions. The severity with which 
they treat the defective manners of a scholastic visiter, is a 
violation of the first rules of true politeness, which consist 
entirely of a happy combination of good sensé and good nature, 
both of which dictate a différent conduct, and induce rather a 
friendly concealment, than a tnumphant exposure of such 
venial failings. The inexperienced scholastic is cntitled to 
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indulgeBce, for he oan not be expected nkely to praetice ons- 
toms whicli he has had no opportunity to learn. To the eje 
of polished life, his ansterîtj, his réserve, his mistakes^ lii» 
indeoorams, may, perlii^N^ appear ridicoloiui ; but to expos» 
liim to dérision on thîs snbjeot, is dei^ruetive to tâie gênerai 
interests of sociely, inasmuoli as it tends to represB and damp 
endeavors to please. How is it possible that men who deyote 
the greater portion of ièieir time to the soliiary and abstracted 
pnrsuits of literatnre, oan possess that promptitude ci tiumght^ 
that variety ot expression, those easy mannere, and thi^ yary- 
ing hnmor, which prevûl so agreeably in mîxed society, and 
which oan only be aoquired by a constant interoonrse with the 
world ? It was not only crifêl, bat tmjnst, of the Sweedisb 
courtiers to divert themselyes wlth the confusion and embar- 
rassments into whicb Miebom and Naude, two oelebrated 
Tfriters on the musio and dances of the ancients, w^e thrown, 
when the cekbrated Cbristina desired the one to sing and the 
other to dance in public, for the entertainment of tbe court. 
Still less excusable were those imps of &shion in France, who 
exposed the celebrated mathematician, Nicole, to the derimon 
of a large company, for the misapplication of a word. A 
fashionable female at Paris, having heard that Nicole, who had 
then lately written a profound and hîghly approved treaties on 
the doctrine of curves, was greatly celebrated in ail the circles 
of science, and a£Pecting to be thought the paironess and inti- 
mate of ail persons of distinguished merit, sent him such an in- 
vitation to one of her parties that he could not refuse to aocept 
of. The abstracted geometrician, who had never before been 
présent at an assembly of the kind, received the civilities of bis 
faîr hostess, and her illustrious friends, with ail the awkwardness 
and confusion which such a scène must naturally croate. After 
passing an uncomfortable evening, in answering the observa- 
tions of those who addressed him, in which he expérience 
much greater diffioulties thaii he would hâve found in solving 
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Abe mo^ iatric&te i^roblem^ he prepared to take hia leave^ and 
poucmg out a profodion of déclarations to tlie kdy of the 
kouae, of the gr^teful sensé he entertained of the high honor 
«he had conferred on him^ by her gênerons invitation, dis- 
tingaishing attention, poUte regard; and extraordinary oivility, 
rose to the elimax of his oompliments, by assuring her, that 
the loveï^ liitle e^es ofkù/air ent&rtain&r kad mode an im/pres- 
êion which never could he erased from his hreast, and imjnedi- 
ately departed. But a kind friend, who was ac<Kn^panying 
him home, whispering in his ear, as they were passing the 
BtairS; that he had paîd the lady a very ill oampliment^ by 
telling her that her eyes were littk, for that Uttle eyes were 
ttoiversally understood by the whole ses to be a great defect. 
Kicole, mortified to an extrême by the mistake he had thns 
innocently made, and resolving to apologize to the lady whcmi 
he eonœived he had offended, retumed abmptly to the com- 
p;iny, and enta*eated hor, with great humility, to pard(»i the 
error into which his confusion had betrayed him, of imputing 
anything like litUeness to so high, so élégant, so distinguished 
a character, declaring that he had never beheld auchjim îa/rge 
cf/es, such fine large lips, »uch fine large hands, or so fine and 
large a persan altogethery in the whole course of his life ! 

The professional pursuits of students confine them during 
the early periods of life, to retirement and seclusion, and pré- 
vint them, in gênerai, from attempting to mis in the society 
of the world, until âge, or professional habits, hâve rendered 
them unfit for the scène. Discouraged by fche neglect they 
expérience, and by the ridicule to which they are exposed, on 
th«ir first introduction into active life, from persevering in 
their attempts to shake off the uncouth msmner they hâve 
acquired, they immediately shrink from the displeasing pros- 
pect into their original obscurity, in despair of ever attaining 
the talents necessary to render them agreeable to the élégant 
and gay. There are, indeed, some men, who, on attempting 
20 
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to ohange the calm and ratîonal enjoymenta of a vetiied vA 
Btadioas life for the more lively and loqnackras pleasnrefl of 
publie Society, perçoive the manners and maximB of the worM 
Bo répugnant to their principleS; and so disagreeable to iheir 
taste and inclinations, that they instantly abandon society, and, 
renouncing ail future attempts to enter into its vortex, oalmly 
and contentedly retum to their beloved retareat, under an idea 
that it is wrong for persons of such différent dispositions to 
intermix or invade the provinces of each other. There are 
also many studibus oharaeters who avoid soeiety, under an 
idea that they hâve transferred their whole minds into their 
own compositions ; that they hâve exhausted ail that ihej pos- 
sessed of either instruction or entertainment ; and that they 
would, like empty bottles, or squeezed oranges, be thrown 
aside with dîsregard, and, perhaps, with oontempt, as persons 
no longer capable of contributing to companionable pleasures. 
But there are others, of sounder sensé, and better judgment, 
who gladly relinquish the noisy assemblies of public life, and 
joyfully retire to the sweet and toranquil scènes of rural solitude, 
because they seldotn meet among the candidates for public 
npprobation, a single individual capable of enjoying a just 
thought, or making^ a ratîonal refleotîon ; but, on the contrary, 
hâve to encounter a host of vain, frivolous pretenders to wit 
and learning, who herd together, like the anarchs of insurrec- 
tion, to oppose, with noise and violence, the progress of truth, 
and the exertions of reason. 

Sentiments like thèse too firequently banish from the circles 
of Society characters of useM knowledge and of distinguished 
genius, and from whose endowments mankind might receîve 
both instruction and delight. The loss, in such a case, to the 
individual is, perhaps, trifling ; his comforts may possibly be 
increased by his seclusion ; but the interests of truth and 
good sensé are thereby considerably injured ; for the mind of 
man, however powerfnl and înformed it may be in itself, can 
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not employ its énergies and acquisitions with the same advan* 
tage and effect, as when it is whetted by a collision with other 
minds, and polished by thé manners of tbe world. An 
acqnaintance witb tbe living cbaracters and manners of tbe 
world teacbes tbe mind to direct its powers to tbe proper and 
most nseful points ^ exbibits tbe means and fnmisbes tbe 
instruments, by wbicb tbe best exertions of virtue oan attain 
ber ends ; gives morals tbeir brigbtest color, taste its bigbest 
refinement, and trutb its fairest objects. Tbe wisest and best 
pbilosopbers baye acknowledged tbe obligations tbey were 
under to society for the knowledge tbey acquired in its exten- 
sive^ tbougb dangerous scbool; and bave strongly recommended 
tbe study of mankind, by vîewîng ail tbe varions classes witb a 
discriminating eye, as tbe best means of becoming acquainted 
witb tbe beauties of virtue, and tbe deformities of vicef and, 
of course, as tbe best means of discoverîng tbe true road to 
eartbly bappiness ; for— 

Virtue, immortal virtue ! bom to please, 
The cMld of nature and tlie source of ease, 
Bids eyery bliss on human life attend ; 
To every rank a Idnd and faithfVil f riend ; 
Inspirits nature 'midst the soenes of toil, 
Smooths languor'B cheek, and bids fell want recoil ; 
Shines from the mitre with unsuUied rajs, 
Glares on the crest, and gives the star to blaze ; 
Supports distinction, spreads ambition's wings, 
Forms saints of queens, and demi-gods of kings ; 
O'er grief, oppression, envy, seom, prevails, 
And makes a cottage greater than Versailles. 

A freC; open, unconstrained intercourse witb mankind bas 
also tbe advantage of reconciling us to tbe peculiarities of 
otberSy and of teacbîng us the important lesson bow to accom- 
modate our minds and manners to sucb prinoiples, opinions 
and dispositions, as may differ from our own. Tbe leamed 
and enligbtened can not maintain an intercourse witb tbe illite- 
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rate, wii^out e^esoising an extraordînaij degree of p^enooi 
concediog manj points whioh ap|>ear tumittaml, aod forbearîng 
to feel tbose Utile Yexations so adhèrent to charaoters who hâve 
Uved in retirement. The philosopher, in order to teaoh virtue 
to the wqrld with any hope of suoeess, muât humor its vices to 
a certain degxee and sometimes even adopt the follies he intends 
to destroy. To inculcate wisdom, it is necessarj to foUow the 
exampks of Socratas and Wieland^ and^ separating from morals 
ail that is harsh^ répulsive and anti-social^ adopt onlj the kind 
and complacent tenets of the science. A German anthor of 
the présent day, whom I glory to call both my conntrym^n 
and my friend, observes^ with the sagacity and discrimination 
of a critic, in his ^^ Bemarks on the Writings and Qenius of 
Franklin/' that the compositions of that great and extra- 
ordinary character are totally fi*ee from that pomp of style and 
parade of érudition, which so freqnently disfigure the writings 
of other authors, and defeat their intended effect. The peu of 
Franklin renders the most abstract principles easy and familiar. 
He conveys his instructions in pleasiDg narrations, lively ad- 
ventures, or humorous observations; and while his manner 
wins upon the heart, by the friendly interesthe appears to take 
in the concerns of mankind, his matter inatills into his mind 
the soundest principles of morals and good poli^. He makes 
fancy the handmaîd to reason in her researches into science, 
and pénétrâtes the understanding through the médium of the 
affections. A secret charm pervades every part of his works. 
He rivets the attention by the strength of his observations, 
and relieves it by the variety of pleasing images with which 
he embellishes his subject. The perspicuity of his style, and 
the equally easy and éloquent turn of his periods, give Kfe and 
energy to his thoughts ; and while the reader feels his heart 
bounding with delight, he finds his miod impregnated with in- 
struction. Thèse high advantages resulted entirely from his 
having studied the world, and gained an accurate knowledge 
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of mankind. An auUior, îndee49 xmj acquirei^ eztiftardûuu^ 
fund of knowledge ji^ ^olitiide, but ^i is in society .9lom Aat 
he can learn how to reuder it ^seful. iÇefore be oaiH in^tmqt 
tfae world, he must be enabled to view its Iboleiii^s anâ BCfiS 
with calm inspection^ to contemplate tjiein without iya^€r> ims 
4;he unavoidable conséquences qf buoia^ infirnât^; to trea^ 
them witb tenderness; and to avoid e^caq>e^t^g jdie fteUngs 
of tliose wbose depravity he is attempting to oorrept, A mxxnl 
censor, whose disposition iâ kind and henevol^nt^ .DfiiSHr «a&s 
his superior virtue^ knowledge or taleu;^; Jiow^ViÇar jpcOAt ^thay 
may be^ to offend the feelin^ of other^ ; but, )îki^ Sotmtoy ^ 
will appear 9S if he wqre receiving hûpd^Qlf iijifi VB^i^^vsàiKm ^ 
is împarting. It is a fine observation of the «cektoited QqcÛ^ 
ijtïB.t kindness is the golden chain ,by whieii eoeiaty J0 bonnd 
together ; those who bave had the happineas to CQiiiK:«ra«.wi4k 
that extraordinary man, must hâve percelved the 9Jmi^^ ^inA 
which he endeavors to temper the strengih o^ bis gimm by 
the mildness and amenity of his confersatioii. 

Men of letters, howeyer awkward t^e hak]À.U of sfKduaion 
may hâve rendered them, would, I %m cpuyino^, be, AU giane* 
rai, if not always, treated with great politeoe^s and atteatieft, 
if they would be careful tp treat ol^ers ^ththe.eoniiAQI» oan* 
dor which humanity requîtes, and wità that i^^^g^ce Aùà 
aflfability which true liberality of s^utinj^t wiU ,eyer dÎQtnte:} 
but how few, alas ! are there who, by cc^plaoe^nçy imd mu- 
descension, entitle themselves tp the kindnjBSS a.nd oivillty of 
which they stand so much in need; and so arrogantly e^peot. 
How is it possible for those who are yigilai^tly jo^^ipus jbo de* 
press the rising merit of others, ever ,tp gain their firleiidship 
or esteem? Friendship can pnly be apquired by a^ opeai 
sincère, libéral and manly conduct ; but he wbpae hxwBi» is 
filled with envy and jealousy, who cautiously examines, beforo 
he speaks, every sentiment and feeling, lest his tongue shoid 
betray the meanness of his.heart, and the poverty of his vânà; 
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who seices every ligbt indiscretioii or trifling error, tliat may 
inadTnrtently esoape ttom His companions ; who silently re- 
pines at every excellency; both moral and intellectaal, whîcli 
ihey may disoover; who, even when surrounded by those who 
wisli hhn well, continues^ with guarded circumspection, and 
BQSpicions caution, to ireigh the motives of their actions and 
conversation, as if he were surrounded by the bitterest ene- 
wieBf must be utterly incapable of esteeming otherS; or being 
ei^eemed bimself ; and to suppose that the gênerons flame of 
iHendshipi ^t holy fire, which, undcr the deepest adversîty, 
«0 comfortably warms and cheers the heart^ can ever spring 
np from such odd materials, and ashy embers^ would be ex- 
travagant and ridiculous. 

The delight which Ûte heart expériences in pouring forth 
ihe fVillness of its feelings, with honest confidence, înto the 
bosom of a faithful friend, îs permanent and unbounded. The 
pleasures which spring from the acquisition of famé, whether 
resulting from the gênerons voice of an approving public, or 
exiorted from the reluctant tongues of envions rivais and co- 
temporaries^ will bear no comparîson with those which thrill 
tkrovgh the exulting bosom of him who can justly exclaim : 
''To the heart of this unhappy man I hâve given retuming 
hopes, and made him look forward with confidence to the en- 
joyment of peace ; to his wounded spirit I bave imparted the 
balm of eomfort and tranquillîty ; and from the bleedîng bosom 
of my firiend hâve driven despair !" But to perform such 
offices as thèse, it is indîspensably necessary that we should 
hâve recommended ourselves to the confidence, and hâve gained 
the affections of those we intend to serve. This great and 
necessary property, however, those who live secluded lives 
very seldom possess ; but, much as they may in gênerai disdaîn 
to practice this high virtue, it is necessary that they should 
know that it tends more to ennoble the sentiments of the mind, 
and to raise the feelings of the heart, than their most success- 
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tel researohes to disoover something heiore nnheatd of in tbe 
ïegioQs of 8<neiice, and which they pnrsue wiih as mnoh avidity 
as îf truth were liable to deoay, nnless snstained by ihe aid pf 
nov^lty. 

It 18 Jostly and beautifally said by one of the apocryphal 
writers, tbat a faith/rd Jriend ù Ûie medicine of life, A 
variety of occasions bappen, wben, to pour forih tbe beart to 
one whom we love and trust, is tbe cbief comfort, perbaps, tbe 
only relief we can enjoy. Misérable is be wbo, sbut np witbin 
tbe narrow inclosnre of selfisb interest, bas no person to whom 
be can at ail times witb foll confidence, expand bis soûl. But 
be wbo can only feel an affection for sucb as listen continnally 
to tbe suggestions of vanity, as appland indiscriminately tbe 
imaginary prodiges of bis wit, or never contradict tbe egotism 
of bis opinions, is totally unfit for friendsbip, and ntterly 
nnworthy of respect. It is men of leaming and of retired 
babits, wbo are most likely to adopt tbis disengaging disposi- 
tion. Tbere are, I am sorry to say it, many men distinguished 
in tbe patbs of science, wbo affect to possess tbe most refined 
sensibility, and wbose tongues are continually proclaiming tbe 
TÎrtues of benevolence, but wbo, wben tbey are called upon to 
practice tbose virtues in bebalf of some distressed companion, 
tum a deaf car to the appeal, form some poor excuse, or not 
interfering, and, if pressed to corne forward witb some 
promised assistance, deny to afford it, because tbe unbappy 
suff^rer bas neglected to approve of some extravagant conjec- 
ture, or to adopt ail tbe visionary notions and Utopian Systems 
tbey may bave £ramed. He wbo neglects to perform tbe 
common cbarities of life, because bis idle vanity may bave 
been offended by tbe neglect or indifférence of bis companions, 
wni never find, and can not become a real firiend. Tbere are 
also an inferior order of fops in literature (if any order can 
be inferior to tbat wbicb I bave last described), wbo carry witb 
tbem wberever tbey go, a collection of tbeir latcst composi- 
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tîons, and by importanately r^iding tbem U> evefjr <me tbijr 
meet, and expeoting ma nnreierYed «|if)!robal»Hi of ^ek 
mérite, render theskseliFes «o nnfdeasanily trottUeaoïne (m aU 
occasions; that, instead of conciliating the least regard or 
esteem, tiieir yery approach is dreaded as mvdbi as ta peatilcaice 
or a famine. Ëvery man of real genins will flh«n this fak» 
ambition of gratifying vanity hy foroed applaose ; beoause he 
will immediately perçoive, that inatead <^ gaining Ibe heaarts 
of bis anditors, be only exposes bimself to ibe ridionl^, and 
loses ail obanee of tbeir esteem. 

Tbe disad^antages, bowever, wbiob stodious diaracters baiw 
been described to expérience from babits of soiitaryseclnsion, 
and by neglecti^g tbe manners of soeiety, mx^i not be indis- 
criminately applied. It is tbe morose and snrly pédant, wbp 
sits sileatly in bis solitary stody, and endeavors to enforce a 
character for genins in opposition to nature, wbo adopts tbe 
mean and unwortby arts of jealousy, suspicion and disbonest 
praise. Far différent tbe oalm, bappy and bonorable life of 
faim wbo, dev(^d to tbe cultivation of a strong understaoding, 
and tbe improvement of a feeling beart, is enabled, by bis 
application and genius, to direct tbe taste of tbe âge by bis 
liberality of spirit, to look on bis equals witiiout jealousy and 
bis superiors witb admiration ; and, by bis benevolence, to 
feel for tbe multitude be instaructs, indulgence and affection ; 
wbo, relying on tbe real greatness of bis temper, makes no 
attempt to increase bis importance by low raillery or unfounded 
satire ; wbose £rm temper never sinks into supine indolence, 
or groveling melancboly ; wbo only considers bis profession 
as tbe means of meliorating mankind; wbo persévères in tbe 
cause of trutb witb cbeerful rectitude and virtuons dignity ; 
wbose intellectual resources satisfactorily suj^ly tbe absence 
of Society ; wbose capacious mind enables bim to increase bis 
stores of useful knowledge; wboso discriminating poweis 
enable bim to elueidate tbe subject be explores; wbo feels as 
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great a delightin promoting tlie bénéficiai discoyeries of otherSi 
as in execnting bis own;and wbo regards bis professional co- 
iemporaries, not as jealous rivais, but as gênerons firiends, 
strîving to emulate eacb other in tbe noble pursuits of science, 
and in tbe landable tadk of endeavoring to improve tbe morals 
of mankind. 

Cbaracters of tbîs description, eqnally vénérable and bap- 
py, are nnmerons in Europe, botb witbin and wilàont tbe 
sbades of académie bowers, and afford examples irbicb, not» 
wiibstanding tbe tribe of errors and absur^tios solitude 
OGcasionally engenders, sbould induoe men of wotldfy plea- 
sures to repress tbe antipatbies tbey are in gênerai iiiclinéd 
to feel against persons of s tudious and retired lives. 
21 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE ON THE IMAGINATION. 

The powers of imagination are great ; and the effecte pro- 
duoed by them, under certain ciroumstances, npon the minda 
of men of warm and sensible tempers, extraordînary and 
surprising. Multitudes bave been induced, by perturbed 
imaginations to abandon the gay and cheerfùlhaonts of men, 
and to seek in dreary désolation, comfort and repose. To such 
extrêmes bas this faoulty, when distorted, hurried its unbappy 
BubjeotS; that they bave endured the severest mortification^ 
denied themselves the common benefits of nature^ exposed 
themselves to the keenest edge of winter's cold, and the most 
scorching rays of summer's beat, and indulged their dis- 
tempered fancies in the wildest chimeras. Thèse dreadful 
effects appear, on a first yiew, to be owing to some supernatural 
cause, and they agitate our sensés, and confuse tbe under- 
standing, as phenomena beyond the compréhension of reason j 
but the wonder vanishes when the cause is coolly and care- 
fidly explored ; and tbe extravagancîes are traced up to their 
real source, the natural organization of man. The wild ideas 
of the hermit Anthony, who, in bis gloomy retreat, fancied 
that Beelzebub appeared to him in the form of a beautiful 
female, to torture bis sensés and disturb bis repose, originated 
in bis natural character and disposition. His distempered 
fitncy conjured up a fiend, which, in &ct, existed in his un- 
subdued passions ànd incontinent désires. 

* ♦ * * From the enchanting cup 
Which fi^cy holds to ail, the onwary thirst 
Of youth oft swallows a Gircsean draught^ 
242 
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That sheds a balefai tmcture o'er the eje 

Of reason, till no longer he discems 

And only liyes to err ; then reyel forth 

A fanons band, that spnm him from the throne, 

And ail ia nproar. Hence the fever'd heart 

Pants with délirions hope for tinsel charms. 

Solitude excites and strengtliens tlie powers of the imagina- 
tion to an uncommon degree, and thereby enfeebles the effect 
of the controUing powers of reason. The office of the latter 
facultj of the mind is to examine with nice discemment and 
Bcrupulous attention, to compare the several properties of 
thoughts and things with each other, and to acqnire, by cool 
and deliberate investigation, correct ideas of their combina- 
tions and effects. The exercise of their power suspends the 
véhémence of action, and abates the ardor of désire; but 
fancy performs her airy excursions upon light and vagrant 
wings, and flying around her objects without examination, 
embraces every pleasing image with increasing delight. Judg- 
ment séparâtes and associâtes the ideas the mind bas gained 
by sensation and reflection, and by determining their agree- 
ment or disagreement, searches after truth through the médium 
of probability ; but the imagination employs itself in raising 
unsubstantial images, and portraying the form of things un- 
known in nature, and foreign to truth. It bas, indeed, like 
memory, the power of reviving in the mind the ideas which, 
after having been imprinted there, bave disappeared; but it 
differs from that faculty by altering, enlarging, diversifying, 
and frequently distorting the subjects of its power. 

It bodies forth the form of things naknown, 
And giyes to airy nothings 
_ A local habitation and a name. 

But the irregukr and wild desires which seize upon the 
mind through the avenues of an untamed fancy and disordered 
imagination, are not exclusively the produce of solitude. The 
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choice of wisdom or folly îs offered to us in ail places, and 
under every circumstanoe ; bnt the mînd of man is unliappilj 
prone to that which is least worthy of it. I shall therefore 
endeavor to show, by some gênerai observations, in what 
instances solitude is most likely to create those flights of im- 
agination whicb mislead the mind and corrupt the heart. 

Imagination is said to be the simple appréhension of cor- 
poreal objects when they are absent ; which absence of the 
object it contemplâtes, distinguishes this faculty from gensa- 
tùmy and has occasioned some metaphysicians to call it recorded 
sensation, Upon the due régulation and proper management 
of this great and extraordinary power of the mind, dépends, 
in a great measure, the happiness or misery of life. It ought 
to consist of .a happy combination of those ideas we receive 
through the organs of bodily sensé, and those which we dérive 
from the faculties of moral perception ; but it too frequently 
consists of a capricious and ill-formed mixture of heterogene- 
ous images, which, though true in themselves, are false in the 
way they are applied. Thus a person, the circulation of whose 
blood in any particular member is suddenly stopped, imagines 
that needles are pricking the disordered part. The sensation 
in this case is real, but the conclusion from it is fallacious. 
So in every mental illusion, imagination, when she first begins 
to exercise her powers, seizes on some fact, of the real nature 
of which the mind has but an obscure idea, and for want of 
tracing it through ail its connections and dependencies, mis- 
leads reason into the darkest paths of error. The wild con- 
jectures and extravagant opinions which hâve issued from 
this source are innumerable. The imagination receives every 
impulse with eagerness, while the passions crowd around her 
splendid throne, obedient to her dictâtes. They act, indeed; 
reciprocally on each other. The imagination pours a con- 
course of contrary ideas into the mind, and easily disregards 
or reconciles their incongrœties. The voiee of the calm 
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isquirer, reason, is incapable of being heard amidst the 
tumultf and the favorite image îb animated and enlarged by 
the glowing fire of the passions. No power remains to con- 
trol or regnlate, mach less to subdne, this mental ray, wbicli 
inflames the whole soûl, and ezalts it into the feryor of 
enthusiasm, hurries it into tbe extravaganœ of superstition ; 
or précipitâtes it into the farious phrenzies of fanatioism — 

The powerfal tamnlt reigns in everj part, 
Pants in the breast, and swells the rîsing heart. 

EnthuBÎasm is that ecstasy of the mind, that liyely trans- 
port of the sonl, which is ezoited by the pursnit or contem- 
plation of some great and noble object, the novelty of which 
awakens attention, the txuth of which fixes the understand- 
ing, and the grandeur of which, by firing ike &ncy, engages 
the aid of eyery passion, and prompts Ûie mind to the highest 
undertakings. A just and rightly formed enthosiasm is 
founded in reason, and supported by nature, and carries the 
mind above its ordinary leyel, into the unezplored régions of 
art and science. The rational enthusiast, indeed, rises to an 
eleyation so far aboyé the distinct yiew of yulgar eyes, that 
eommon understandings are apt to treat him either with blind 
admiration, or cool contempt, only because they are incapable 
of comprehending his real charaoter ; and while some bow to 
him as an extraordinary genius, others rail at him as an 
unhappy lunaiic. The powers of enthusiasm, howeyer, when 
founded upon proper principles, so strengthen and inyigorate 
the faculties of the mind, as to enable it to resist danger undis- 
mayed, and to surmount difficulties that appear irrésistible 
Those, indeed, who haye possessed themselyes of this power 
to any extraordinary degree, haye been considered as inspired^ 
and their great achieyements conceiyed to haye been directed 
by councils, and sùstained by énergies of a diyine or super- 
mundane nature. Certain it is, that we owe to the spirit of 
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enthnsiasm whatever is great in art, sublime in science, ^T 
noble in the human character; and the élégant and philo- 
sophie Lord Shaftsbary, while he ridicules the absurdities of 
this wonderfuUy powerful and extensive quality, admits that 
it is impossible to forbear ascribing to it whatever is greatlj 
performed by heroes, statesmen, poets, orators, and even phi- 
losophers themselyes; and who that is not contented to 
wallow in the mire of gross sensuality, would not quit the 
noisy scènes of tumxdtuous dissipation, and repair witb joy 
and gladness to solitary shades, to the bower of tranquillity, 
and. the fountain of peace, to majestic forests, and to verdant 
grèves, to acquire this necessary ingrédient to perfect ezceU 
lence ? Who would not willingly pierce the pensive gloom, or 
dwell among the brighter glories of the golden âge, to acquire 
by a warm and glowing, but correct and chaste eontemplation 
of the beautiful and sublime works of nature, thèse ravishing 
sensations, and gain this 'noble fervor of the imagination? 
A proper study of the works of nature amidst the romantic 
scenery of sylvan solitude, is certainly the most likely meana 
of inspiring the mind with true enthusiasm, and leading 
geniuB to her most exalted hights ; but the attempt is danger- 
ous. There are few men in whose minds airy notions do not 
sometimes tyrannize. "To indulge the power of fiction,'' 
says a celebrated writer, " and send imagination out upon the 
wing, is often the sport of those who delight too much in 
silent spéculation. When we are alone, we are not always 
busy ; the labor of excogitatîon is too violent to last long ; the 
ardor of inquiry will sometimes give way to idleness or satiety. 
He who has nothing extemal that can divert him, must find 
pleasure in his own thoughts, and must conçoive himself what 
he is not; for who is pleased mik what he is? He then expa- 
tiates in boundless futurity, and culls firom ail imaginable 
conditions that which for the présent moment he should most 
désire, amuses his désires with impossible enjoyments, and 
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oonfers lipon his pride unattaînable dominion. The mind 
danoes from scène to scène, unîtes ail pleasnres in ail combi- 
nations, riots in delights which nature and fortune, with ail 
their bounty, can not bestow. In tîme some partioular train 
of ideas fixes the attention ; ail otber intellectual gratifica- 
tions are rejected; the mind in weariness or leisure, reours 
constantly to the favorite conception, and feasts on the lus- 
cious falsehood whenever she is offended witH the bittemess 
of truth. By degrees the reign of fancy is oonfirmed ; she 
grows first imperious, and in time despotio; then fictions 
begin to operate as realities, false opinions finsten on the 
mind, and life passes in dreams of rapture*or of anguish. 
Thîs is one of the dangers of solitude. 

Thèse observations lead us to^ consider the character of the 
fanatical visionary, who feels, like the happy enthusiast, the 
same agitation of passion, and the same inflammation of mind; 
but as the feelings of one are founded upon knowledge^ truth 
and nature, so the feelings of the other are the resuit of 
ignorance and error, and ail the glittering meteors of his 
brain the efiects of imposture and déception. Of this species 
of enthusiasm, Mr Locke gives the foUowing description : " In 
ail âges men in whom melancholy has mixed with dévotion, 
or whose conceit of themselves has raised them into an opinion 
of a greater familiarity with Otoà, and a nearer admittanoe to 
his favors, than is afforded to others, hâve often flattered 
themselves with a persuasion of an immédiate interoonrse 
with the Deity, and fréquent communication with his divine 
spirit. Their minds being thus prepared, whatever groundless 
opinion comes to settle itself strongly upon the fancîes, is an 
illumination from the Spirit of Gk>d, and whatever odd action 
they find in themselves a strong inclination to do, that impulse 
is coneluded to be a call or direction from heaven, and must be 
obeyed ; it is a commission from above, and they can not err 
in ezecuting it. This species of enthusiasm, though arising 
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fl[(m tjM conc^ of ^ wsrm and overweening hnàn, Works, 
when it once gets footing, more powerfallj on the persuasions 
Mxd «ctionB of men than either reason, révélation, or both 
togeiher ^ mcn being forwardlj obedient to ail tbe impulses 
they receive from themselyes/' TIm fantastio images, indeed, 
which tbe wildness of his imagination créâtes, 9abdues Lis 
reason, and destroys the beat affections of his heart, while his 
passions take the part of their furious assailants, and render 
him the yictim of his yisionary conceptions. It is not, how- 
ever, from sources of fonatical dévotion, or irrational solitude, 
that this vicions species of enthusîasm alone arises. The 
follies of &quiers, the extravagance of orgaists, tiàe absurdides 
of hermits, and the mummery of monks, are not more enthu- 
fiiasticaUy injurions to the true interests of mankind, or more 
pregnant with ail the caiamitous effects of this balefol vice, 
than those unprincipled Systems of politics and morals which 
hâve been of late years obtruded on the world, and in which 
good sensé is sacrificed, and true scienoe disgraced. 

The growth of fanaticism, whether moral, political, religious 
or scientific, is not confined exclnsively to any âge or country; 
the seeds of it hâve been but too plentifuUy sown in ail the 
régions of the earth ; and it is almost equally baneful and in- 
jurions in whatever soil they spring. Every bold, turbulent, 
and intriguing spirit, who has sufficient artifice to inflame the 
passions of the inconstant multitude, the moment he calls the 
démon of fanaticism to his aid, becomes troublesome, and 
frequently dangerous to the govemment under which he lives. 
Even the affectation of this powerful, but pernicious quality, 
is able to prodnce fermentations highly detrimental to the 
peace of society. In the very metropolis of Qreat Britain, 
and among the enlightened inhabitants of that kingdom. Lord 
Gkorge Gordon, in the présent âge, was enabled, by assuming 
the hypocritical aj^earance of lâety, and standing forth as a 
champion of a religious seot, to convulsé the nation, and en- 
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danger its safety. In the twentj-first year c^ the reign of bis 
Britannic Majestj, the présent powerM and illustrions King 
George III, an act of parliament was passed to relieye the 
Eoman Catholics residîng in England ^om ihe penaltîes and 
disabilities which had been imposed on them at the révolution. 
An extension of the same relief to iiie Catholics of Scotland 
was also said to be intended by parliament. The report spread 
an immédiate alarm throughont the country; sooieties were 
formed for the défense of the Protestant faith; committees 
appointed, booksVispersed; and, in short, eyery method taken 
to inflame the zeal of the people. Thèse attempts being 
tolally negleoted by ihe govemment, and but feebly resisted 
by the more libéral minded in the country, produced ail their 
effects. A fanons spirit of bigotry and persécution soon 
showed itself, and broke ont into the most outrageons acts of 
violence against the Papists at Edinburg, Glasgow, and else- 
where ; but, as goyernment did not think it advisable to 
repress this spirit by force, the just and beneyolent intentions 
of the législature were laid aside. The success^l résistance 
of the zealots in Scotland to any relaxation of the pénal 
laws against the Papists, seems to haye given the first rise to 
the Protestant Association in England ; for about the same 
time bills were dispersed, and advertisements inserted in the 
newspapers, inyiting those who wished well to the cause to 
unité under that title ; and Lord George Gordon, who had 
been active at the head of the malcontents in Scotland, waa 
chosen their président. The ferment was snffered to increase 
during a course of seyeral years. His lordship was a member 
of the senate ; and his extraordinary conduct in the house, 
the fréquent interruption he gave to the business of parlia- 
ment, as well as the unaccountable manner in which he 
contlnually brought in and tareated matters relative to religion 
and the danger of popery, and the caprice with which he 
divided the house upon questions wherein he stood nearly or 
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entîrely alone, were passed over, along with other singularitîefl 
in his dress and manners, rather as subjects of pleasantry 
than of serions notice or reprehension. On Monday, the 29tli 
of May, 1780, a meeting was held at Coachmaker's Hall, 
pnrsnant to a public advertisement, in order to consider of tbe 
mode of presenting a pétition to the House of Commons. 
Lord George Gordon took the chair ; and, after a long in- 
flanunatory harangue, in which he endeavored to persuade his 
hearers of the rapid and alarming progress that popery was 
making in the kingdom, he proceeded to observe, that the 
only way to stop it was^ going in a firm, manly and resolute 
manner to the house, and showing their représentatives that 
they were determined to préserve their religions freedom with 
their lives; that, for his part, he would run ail hazards with 
the people; and if the people were too lukewarm to run ail 
hazards with him, when their conscience and their country 
called them forth, they might get another président, for that 
he would tell them candidly, he was not a lukewarm man 
himself ; and that if they meant to spend their time in mook 
debate and idle opposition, they might get another leader. 
This speech was received with the loudest applause, and his 
lordship then moved the following resolution: ''That the 
whole body of the Protestant Association do attend in St. 
George's Fields, on Friday next, at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, to accompany their président to the House of Commons 
at the delivery of the Protestant pétition ; " which was carried 
unanimously. His lordship then informed them, that if less 
than twenty thousand of his fellow-citizens attended him on 
that day, he would not présent their pétition. Accordingly, 
on Friday, the 2d day of June, 1780, at ten in the forenoon, 
several thousands assembled at the place appointed, marshal- 
îng themselves in ranks, and waiting for their leader, who 
arrived about an hour afterward, and they ail proceeded to 
the houses of parliament. Hère they began to exercise the 
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most i^rbitrary power over both lords and commons, by obliging 
almost ail tHe members to put blue cockades on tbeir bats, 
and call eut " no popery I " Some they compelled to take 
oaths to vote for the repeal of tbis obnoxious act; otbers tbey 
insulted in the most indécent and insolent manner. They 
took possession of ail the avenues up to the very doors of 
both bouses of parliament, which tbey twice attempted to 
force open, and committed many outrages on the persons of 
the members. Nor were they dispersed, or tbe remaining 
members able to leave tbeir seats until a military force arrived. 
The bouses were adjourned to tbe 19th of June. But so 
dreadful a spectacle of calamity and borror was never known 
in any âge or country, as tbat wbicb the metropolis of England 
exbibited on tbe evening and tbe day wbicb succeeded tbis 
séditions congrégation. Thèse astonisbîng effects, produced 
by tbe real or pretended fanaticism of a simple individual, 
Bufficiently display tbe power of tbis dangerous quality, wbeu 
artfdlly employed to infiame the passions of tbe untbinking 
multitude. But it is wortby of observation, tbat wbile tbis 
încendiary sustained among bis followers tbe cbaracter of a 
pious patriot, of a man without tbe smallest spot or blemisb ; 
of being, in sbort, tbe most virtuous guardian of tbe estab- 
lisbed religion of the country, be regularly indulged bis boly 
fervors and sanctified appearances, every evening, in tbe Com- 
pany of common prostitutes or professed wantons. 

Tbe fire of fanaticism îs, indeed, so subtilely powerful, tbat 
it is capable of inflaming the coldest mind. Tbe mildest and 
tbe most rational dispositions bave been occasionally injured 
by its beat. The rapidity of its progress certainly dépends, in 
a great degree, on tbe nature of tbe materials on wbicb it acts; 
but, like every dangerous conflagration, its first appearanoes 
sbould be watched, and every means taken to extinguish its 
flames. Tbe extinction is, perhaps, most bappily and readily 
eifected by tbose counteractions wbicb tbe common occupa- 
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doDB and dailj daties of life prodnoe on the mind, when ju- 
diciouslj oppoeed to this flagrant eyil. Of the adyantages, at 
least, of this resoorce, a circumstance in the history of the late 
Dr. Fothergill, afbrds a remarkable ezample. This celebrated 
physicîan possessed the greatest tranqoillity of mind, and had 
obtained so complète a dominion over his passions^ that he 
decUred to a friend, reoentlj before his death^ that he conld 
not recoUect a single instance during the whole course of his 
life, in whioh they had been improperly distorbed. This tem- 
per, which perfeetly suited to the charaeter of the religion he 
professed, the tenets of which he strictiy practiced, he main- 
tained on ail occasions; nor was there any thing in his gênerai 
oonduct or manner that betrayed to his most familiar Mends 
the least propensity toward enthosiasm; and, yet, distant as 
the suspicion mnst be, under thèse oircamstanoes, that he 
should eyer be under the influence of susperstition, it is well 
known, that while he was a student at Edinburg, where he 
was distinguished for the mildness of his manners, and the regu- 
larity of his conduct, he one day, in an eccentric sally of 
fanaticism; ran, almost entirely naked, through the streets of 
that city, waming ail its inhabitants of the impending wrath 
of heayen ; and exhorting them, in the most solemn manner, 
to avert the approaching danger, by humbly imploring the 
mercy of the offended Deity ; but this religions parozysm was 
of short duration. He was at this time in habits of intimacy 
with the great characters who then filled the professîonal chairs 
of the uniyersity, and ardently engaged in the pursuits of 
study; and the exercises which his daily tasks required, to- 
gether with the company and conversation of thèse rational, 
well-informed and thinking men, preserved his reason, and 
soon restored him to the fuU and tree cnjoyment of those 
fKcultieS; from which both science and humanity afterward de- 
rived so many benefits. 

The conduct of St. Francis, ccmimonly called the holy 
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Francis of Assiai, was in some degree sîmilar ; ezceptîng that 
thd madnesa of this fanatie contmued throughout his life, 
while the delirînm of Fothergill lasted but a daj. THs saint 
was born at Assisi, in tlie province of Umbria, in the year 
1182. His real name of baptism was John; bat, on acconnt 
o£ the fiicility with which he acquired the French language, so 
necessary at that time in Italy, especially for the business for 
which he was intended, he was called Francis. He is said to 
hâve been born with the figure of a cross on his right shoulder^ 
and to hâve dreamt that he was designed by keaven to promote 
the interests of that holy sign. His disposition was natnrally 
mild^ his compréhension qnick, his feelings acute, his manners 
easy, his imagination vivid^ and his passions inordinately 
warm. A eareless and nnrestrained indulgence of the propen- 
sities of youth had led him into a vaxiety of vicions habits and 
libertine extravagances, until the solitude to which a fit of 
sickness confined him, brought him to a recollection, and 
forced him to reflect upon the dangerous tendenoy of his past 
misconduct. His mind started with horror at the dread^ 
scène his retrospection presented to his view ; and he resolved 
to quit the company of his former associâtes, to reform the 
profligacy of his life, to restore his character, and to save, by 
pénitence and prayer, his guilty soûl. Thèse serions reflec- 
tions wrought so powerfally on his dejected mind, that he fell 
into an extravagant kind of dévotion, more resembling mad- 
ness than religion. Fixing on a passage in St. Matthew, in 
which our Savior desires his apostles to ** provide neither gold 
nor silver, nor brass in their purses; nor script for their jour- 
ney; neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves," he was 
led to consider a voluntary and absolute poverty as the essence 
of the gospel, and to prescribe tbis poverty as a sacred rule, 
both to himself and tq the few who followed him. He aocord- 
ingly wandered through the streets of Assisi, in garments that 
scarcely concealed his nakedness, in order, as he said, to inure 
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himself to ihc taants and ridicule of his former companions, 
whom he now called the children of sin^ and followers of Satan. 
The father of ihe young saint, supposîng, from thèse extrava- 
gances, that the sickness under which he had so long lahored 
had disordered his intellects, prepared to provide him with 
some proper place of confinement, undl time or médical régi- 
men should restore him to his right sensés; hnt the saint, 
having heen informed of his father's friendly intention, de- 
clined his parental care, and qnitting his house, sought a sanc- 
tuary in the palace of the bishop of Assisi. The diocesan 
immediately sent to the father of the ftigitive, and, after 
hearing him upon the subject of his right to provide for the 
safety of his son, he torned calmly to the son, and desired him 
to reply. The son immediately tore off the tattered garments 
which he then wore, and casting them with scorn and indigna- 
tion at the feet of his astonished parent, ezclaimed : '< There, 
take hack ail your property, You were, indeed, my earthly 
father; but Tience/orth Idisclaim you ; /or I ovm no father, htU 
him who ù in heaven" The bishop, either really or aiFectedly 
delighted with this unnatnral rant of the young enthusiast, 
threw his own mantle over the saint, and exhorted him to per- 
sévère in his holy résolution, and to cherish, with increasing 
ardor, the divine inspiration of his pious mind. The frantic 
youth, animated by the warm approbation of the bishop, pro- 
ceeded in his religious course, and abandonîng the city, retired 
into the deepest gloom of an adjacent forest, to indulge the 
fervors of that false enthusiasm which had overpowered his 
brain. In this retreat, a second vision confirmed him in hiâ 
holy office ; and, being encouraged by Pope Innocent III and 
Honorions, he established, in the year 1209, the Order of St. 
Francis. If this ridiculous enthusiast had corrected the ex- 
travagances of his over-heated imagination, by a cool and 
temperate exercise of his reason, by studying, like the cele- 
brated physician wc hâve just mentioned, some libéral science, 
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he mîght, with the talents he possessed, hâve become a rôally 
usefol member of societj. But tbese wild shoots^ if suffered 
to grow to any hight, can not afterward be easily eradicated; 
and even Fotbergill^ if be h ad lived. like Francis, in an âge of 
Buperstitious delusion, and h ad been enoouraged to believe 
the truth of bis fanatic conceptions, bis temporary pbrenzy 
migbt baye continued througb life } and bis cbaracter, instead 
of being revered as a promoter of an useful science, bave been 
beld up by an ignorant multitude to tbe contempt and ridicule 
of posterity. 

Tbe vacanoy of solitude, by leaving tbe mind to its own 
ideas, encourages to a great exoess tbese wild and eccentric 
sallies of tbe imagination. He wbo bas an opportunity to 
indulge, witbout interruption or restraint, ibe deligbtful 
musings of an excursive fancy, will soon lose ail relisb for 
every otber pleasure, and neglect every employment wbicb 
tends to interrupt tbe gratification of sucb an encbanting, 
tbougb dangerous propensity. Buring tbe quiétude of a 
sequestered life, imagination usurps tbe tbrone of reason, and 
ail tbe feeble faculties of the mind obey ber dictâtes, until ber 
Toice becomes despotic. If tbe bigh powers be exercised on 
tbe agreeable appearances of nature and the varions enter- 
. tainments poetry, painting, music, or any of tbe élégant arts 
are capable of affording — 

* * * Then the inexpressiye strain 
Diffoses its enchantment ; fancy dreams 
Of sacred fonntaiiifi, and eljsiàn groves, 
And yales of bliss ; the intellectual Power 
Bends from his awful throne a wandering ear, 
And smUes ; the passions, gently smooth'd awajr, 
Sink to divine repose, and love and joy 
Alone are waking. 

But if tbe mind, as in tbe solitude of monastic seclusion, 
fixes its attention on ascetic subjects, and fires tbe fancy witb 
unnatural legends, tbe soûl, instead of sinking to divine 
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repose, feels a morbld melancholj and discontented torpor, 
whioh extinguisHes ail rational refleotîon, and engenders tiba 
most fantastio visions. 

Men, even of strong nataral understandings, highly im- 
proved by éducation, hâve, in some instances, not been able 
to resist tbe fatal effacts of intense application, and long con- 
tinned solitude. The learned Molanus baving, during a course 
of many years, detached bis mind i&om ail objects oi sensé, 
neglected ail seasonable and salutary dévotion, and giving an 
uncontrolled license to bis imagination, fancied in tbe latter 
part of bis life, tbat be was a harîey corn; and, althougb be 
received bis frîends witb great courtesy and politeness, and 
conversed upon subjects botb of science and dévotion witJi 
great ease and îngenuity, be could never afterward be per- 
suaded to stir f^m borne, lest, as be expressed bis appreben- 
sion, be sbould be picked up in tbe sh^ei, and swallowed by 
a fowl. 

Tbe female mind is still more subjeot to tbese delusions of 
disordered fancy ; for, as tbeir feelings are more ezquisite, tbeir 
passions warmer, and tbeir imaginations more active tban 
tbose of tbe otber sex, solitude, wben carried to excess, effects 
tbem in a mucb greater degree. Tbeir bosoms are mucb more 
susceptible to tbe injurions influence of seclusion, to tbe 
contagion of example, and to tbe dangers of illusion. Tbis 
may, perbaps, in some degree, acoount for tbe similarity of 
disposition wbicb prevails in cloisters, and otber institutions 
wbicb confine women entîrely to tbe company of eacb otber. 
Tbe force of example and babit is, indeed, in such retreats, 
surprisingly powerful. A Frencb médical writer, of great 
merit and undoubted veracity, relates, tbat in a couvent of nuns, 
wbere tbe sisterbood was unusually numerous, one of tbose 
secluded fair ones was seized witb a strange impulse to mew 
like a cat ; tbat several otbers of tbe nuns in a sbort time 
followed ber example ; and tbat at lengtb tbia unaccountable 
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pifopeitfity beoame gênerai tbroaghottt the oonvent; tfae whole 
BÎBterhood joined, ai stated periods, in tJie praotice of mewii]^, 
and eontînaed it for several honni. Bot of ail the extraordi- 
nary &Boie8 recorded of the ses, no&e can ezeeed that which 
Cardan relatée to hare happened in one (£ the conventa of 
Gkrmany, d«ring the fifteenih centnry. One of the nuns who 
had long heen seclnded from the stght of man, was aeized with 
the strange propenaity to hite ail her companions ; and extra- 
ordinary as it may seem, this dii^>08ition spread nntil ihe 
whde honse was in^ected with the same fîiry. The acconnt, 
îndeed, states, that this mania eztended even beyond the walls 
of the oonyent, and that the disease was conyeyed to such a 
degree fr(wi eleister to oloister^ throoghout Glermany, Hollani 
and Italy, that the praetice at length prevailed in eyery female 
convent in Enrope. 

The inetanoes of the pemicions influence of a total derilic* 
tion of Society, may possibly appear to the understandings of 
the présent génération extravagant and inoredible ; hnt they 
are certainly trae ; and many others of a similar nature might 
be adduced from the most authentic historiée of the times. 
The species when prevented from enjoying a free intercourse 
and rational society with €»ch other, almost change their 
nature ; and the mind feeding eontinnally on the melanoholy 
moeings of the imagination, in tfae cold and cheerless répons 
€i solitude, engenders humors of the most ecoentric cast. 
Excluded from those social eommunications which nature 
enjoins, with the means of gratâfying the understanding, 
amusing the sensés, or inter^ting Ûie affections, &ncy roves 
at large into unknown sphères, and endeavors to find in idéal 
forma entertainment and delight. Angelic visions, infernal 
phautoms, amazing i^rodigies, the delusions of alohemy, the 
phreniies of philosophy, and the madness of metaphysios, fill 
the disordered brain. The intellect fastens upon some absurd 
ides, and fosters tt with the fondest affection, until its incrcas- 
22 
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iiig magnitude snbdnes the remaining poweni of sensé and 
reason. The slightest rekospeot into the conduct of the 
Bolitary professors of ever j religious System, proves the lament- 
able dangers to which they expose their mental facultiesy by 
excluding themselves from the intercoorses of rational socîety. 
From the prolîfio womb of solitude, sprung ail the mysterions 
ravings and senseless doctrines of the New Platonists. The 
same cause devoted the monks and anchorites of the Christian 
church to foUy and fanaticism. Fakirs, Bramins, and eyery 
other tribe of religions enthusiast, originated firom the same 
source. By abandoning the pleasures of sooiety, and renouno- 
ing the feelings of nature, they sacrificed reason upon the altar 
of superstition, and supplied its place with. ecstatic fancies 
and melancholy musings: There is nothing more évident, 
than that our holy religion, in its original constitution, was 
set so far apart from ail refined spéculations, that it seemed in 
a manner diametrically opposite to them. The great fonnder 
of Christianity gaye one simple rule of life to ail men ] but 
his disciples, anxious to indulge the natural vanity of the 
human mind, and misled, in some degree, by the false philoso- 
phy which at that period overspread the heathen world, 
introduoed varions doctrines of salvation, and new schemes of 
faith. Bigotry, a species of superstition never known before, 
took place in men's affections, and armed them with new 
jealousies against each other ] barbarous terms and idioms were 
cvery day invented; monstrous définitions imposed, and 
hostilities, the fiercest imaginable, exercised on each otber by 
contending parties. Fanaticism, with ail the train of visions, 
prophecies, dreams, charms, miracles and exercises, suoceeded; 
and spiritual feats, of the most absurd and ridiculous nature, 
were performed in monasteries, or up and down, by their 
mendicant or itinérant priests, and ghostly missionaries. 
SoHtude impressed the principles upon which thèse extra- 
vagances were foundcd. with uncoromon force on the 
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imagination ; and the mind, working itself into holy fervors 
and inspirations, give birth to new extravagances. The causée 
which operated on the minds of men to produoe such ridiea- 
lous effects, acted with double force on the ardent temper, 
warm imagination and excessive sensibility of the female 
world. That which was mère fantasy with the one sez, be- 
came phrenzy with the other. Women, indeed, are, according 
to the opinion of Plato, the nurses of fanaticism ; and their 
&Yorite thème is that which has been dignified by the appel- 
lation of a sublime pctmon for poetry ; an ardent, refined love 
of heaven ; but which, in faot, is only the natural effects of 
the heart, swollen intumescently by an unreined, prolifie, and 
too ardent imagination. Instances of this kind are discovera- 
ble in ail the accounts that hâve been published of the holy 
fervors of thèse pénitents, particularly in those of Catharine 
of Sienna, of Joan of Cambray, of Angelina of Foligny, of 
Matilda of Saxony, of Maria of the Incarnation, of Mary Mag- 
dalen of Pazzio, of Gertrude of Saxony, and many others. 
The celebrated Armelle, who was born in the year 1606, at 
Gampenac, in the diocèse of St. Malo, and who died at Vannes 
in the year 1761, possessed great Personal beauty, a quiek and 
lively mind, and an uncommon tendemess of heart. Her 
parents, who were honest and îndustrious yillagers, placed her 
as a menial servant in the house of a neighboring gentleman, 
with whom she lived for five-and-thirty years in the practîce 
of the most exomplajry piety and extraordinary virtne, at least, 
according to the accounts which he gave from time to time of 
her condnct. During the time she resided wii^ this gentle- 
man, bis groom, finding the kitohen door fastened, had the 
curiosity to peep through the key-hole, where he discovered 
the pious maid in a paroxysm of divine ecstasy, performing 
the humble office of spitting a capon. The agitation of this 
holy spirit so a£fected the mind of the astonished youth, that, 
it is said by the Ursuline sbter, who has writt«n the life of this 
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gffwt liiaiiiwj of Freaeh sanotity, mider %he tide of The 
wt^nMi fût the h^ of God^ ke beoame immedîalely enamored 
inùk tiie beautMs «f religion, and re&omicing tbe pomps and 
TBBÎtMs of tke world^ entered inio a monastery, at the sattie 
iàme that lili holy companion ^ought proper to withdraw 
from ftitare observation isto the convent of Vannes, where 
f he deTOted tbe remaittder of her lilb and died, as it îb re- 
ported, of an ezeeM of diriiM love. The yonthful days of 
Armelle had been paseed in almost total sditude ; for her oo- 
«npatîon at the honse in whioh she wa0 pkeed by her parents^ 
Iras oonfined entireiy to the kitchen, and ehe had searcely any 
6tker intercourse than wità its fnmitare. It appeiars, how- 
«v«r, tnmi tke history of her life, that ehe was ftom her ohild- 
keod exceesively fofid ^ reciting an a^e or pcUemos^r; and 
whiie oocupied in tending tke flocks, her original employment, 
amneed herself in telUng her roeary; '* by whieh means," says 
dw Ursnfine sitter, *< ske made, even in her pastoral state of 
ffinpiieity aad ignorance, suek great advances in divine love, 
that iàte ûnt moment she was allowed to pay her adoration to 
tke emcifiz, the fervenoy of her pions passion bnrst forik 
irkh soeh ecstasy, ikat eke eageriy snatohed Ûxb holy ob* 
ject to her ara», Mid embraœd it wkk a traniqport so warmly 
affectîottàte, tèat siareams ef tesd^nen nuiked fr(»n ker 
eyes." 

It îs traly stid by a eelehrated Snglith irriter, to be <'of tke 
ttlmoBt importance to goard against extrêmes of every kind 
in n^igion. We mnst beware lest by seeking to avoîd one 
rode we spHt txpon anether. It bas been long the snbject of 
lemark, that supentition and enthnsiasm are two capital 
BOtiroes of delnsion ; snperstition, on ike one hand, attaoking 
men vritk immoderate leal to tiie ritnd and ezternal points 
of religion ; and enthussasm, on the other, directing their 
wkde attention to internai emotiens and nystical c(»nœnni- 
cations with the i^piritoal world ; while ncither the one nor 
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the other had paîd sufficîent tepLtd to tbe great moral dutîes 
of the Christian liffe. But, running with intemperate eager • 
ness from thèse two great abuses of religion, men hâve neg- 
lected to observe that there are extrêmes opposite to each of 
them, into whioh tbey are in hazard of precipitating them- 
selves. Thns the horror of superstition bas sometimes reached 
80 &r as to produce contempt for ail external institutions ; as 
if it were possible for religion to subsist in the world without 
forms of worship, or public acknowledgment of God. It bas 
also happened, that some, who, in the main, are well affected 
to the cause of goodness, observing that persons <^ a devout 
tum bave at times been oarried away, by warm a^ctions, into 
unjustifiable exeesses, hâve thence, hastily conoluded that ail 
dévotion was akin to enthusiasm ; and, separating 'religion 
totally from the heart and affections, bave reduced it to a 
frigid observance of what tbey call the rules of virtue. Thèse 
extrêmes are to be carefuUy avoided. True dévotion is 
rational and well founded, and consists in the lively exercise 
of that affection which we owe to the Suprême Being, com- 
prehending several émotions of the heart, which ail terminate 
in the same great object. 

Thèse are among the evils which an irrational solitude is 
capable of producing upon an unrestrained and misdirected 
imagination ; but I do not mean to contend indiscriminately, 
that solitude is generally to be considered as dangerous to the 
free indulgence of this delightful faculty of the mind. Soli- 
tude, well chosen, and rationally pursued, is so far from being 
either the open enemy, or the treacherous Mend, of a firm 
and fine imagination, that it ripens its earliest shoots, strength- 
ens their growth, and contributes to the production of its 
richest and most valuable fruits. To him who bas acquired 
the happy art of enjoying in solitude the charms of nature, 
and of indulging the powers of fancy without impairing the 
Êiculty of reason — 
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* * * Whate'er adonis, 
The princely dôme, the colomn and the arch, 
The breathing marble, and the scnlptnr'd gold, 
Beyond the proud possessor^s narrow daim, 
His happj breast eigoys. For him the sprîng 
DistUls her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leayes nnfolds ; for him the hand 
Of autumn tinges eyery fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blnshes like the mom. 
Eaoh passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beanties meet his lonely walk, 
And loyes nnfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow : not a cload imbibes 
The setting snn's effulgence ; not a strain 
From ail the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproy'd. Nor thence partake 
Fresh pleasure only ; for the attentiye mind, 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonioas. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE EPPECTS OE SOLITUDE ON A MELANOHOLY MIND. 

A DISPOSITION to enjoy the silence of sequestered soli- 
tude, and a glowîng distaste of the noisy tumults of public 
life^ are the earliest and most gênerai symptoms of approach- 
ing melancholy. The heart on which felicity was used to 
ait enthroned) becomes senseless to the touch of pleasurc; 
the airy wing of high delight sinks prostrate to the earth 
on broken pinions ; and care and anxiety^ chagrin and regret^ 
load the mind with distempering ideas, and render it cheer- 
less and forlom. The dawning sun and heaven lighted 
day give no pleasure to the sickened sensés of the un- 
happy sufFerer. His only pleasure is to " commune with his 
own griefs;" and for this purpose he seeks some gloomy 

glen— 

" Where bitter boding melancholy reigns 

0*er heavy sighs and care disorder*d thoughts." 

But a mind thus disposed, however it may for a time con- 
sole its sorrows, by retiring from the world, thereby becomes 
more weak and helpless. Solitude, in such cases, increases 
the disorder, while it softens its efFects. To eradicate the 
seeds of this dreadful malady, the imagination should be 
impresse d with some new, contrary, and more powerfal bias 
than that which sways the mind, which can only be turned 
from its course of thought by shifting the object of its reflec- 
tion, and giving entrance to new desires. A melancholy 
mind, therefore, should be weaned by degrees from its disposi- 
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tion to solitude, should be agreeably intenrapted in iiê 
mosingS) and be induoed to relîsh tbe varying pleasures of the 
world. But, above ail, those scènes and subjects which bave 
any connection^ however remotcly, with tbe cause of the corn- 
plaint) must be cautiously avoided. .The seeds of this dread- 
fui malady are, in gênerai, very deeply planted in the conslàtu- 
tion of the patient, however accidentai the circumstances may 
be when relieved from its oppression, is, if left to itself, always 
in danger of relapsing into its former babit. This circum- 
stance alone îs sufficient to show how unfHendly solitude must 
be to the cure of this complaint. If, indeed, the patient be 
so far gone as to leave no hope of recovery ; if hïs despondîng 
heart be incapable of any new impression ; if bis mind fore- 
goes ail custom of mirth ; if he refuse to partake of any 
healthful exercise, or agreeable récréation ; and the soûl sinks 
day after day into deeper déjection, and threatens nature with 
madness or with death, solitude is the only resource. When 
melancholy seîzes, to a certain degree, the mind of an Eng* 
lishman, it almost uniformly leads him to put a period to bis 
existence ; whilst the worst effect it produces on a Frenchman, 
18 to induce him to tum Carthusian. Such dissimilar ejQFects, 
proceeding from the opération of the same cause, in différent 
persons, can only be accounted for from the greater opportuni- 
tés which there is in France than in England to bide the 
Borrows of tbe mind from the inspection of the world. An 
English hypochondrîae would, perhaps, seldom destroy himsel^ 
if there were in England any monastic institution, to which 
he could fly from the eye of public observation. 

The mind, in proportion as it loses its proper tone, and 
natural elastâcity, decreases in its attachments to society, and 
wishes to recède from the world and its concems. There is 
no disorder of the mind, among ail the varions causes by 
which it may be effected, that destroys its force and activity so 
cntirely as raelanchc^y. It unties, as it were, ail the relationg, 
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botlk physîoal and moral, of which soeiety, in its most perfeet 
State, consista, and sets the soûl free from ail sensé of obliga- 
tion. The priyate link whioh nnites the speoîes is desl^ojed ; 
ail inclination to the oommon interconrse of life is lost ; and 
the only remaining disposition is for solitude. It is for this 
reason that melancholy persons are continnally advised to 
fréquent the iheaters, masquerades, opéras, balls, and other places 
of public diversion; to amuse themselyes at home with oards, 
dice, or other games; or to infuse from tiie eyes of female 
beauty new life into their drooping soûls. Certain it is, that 
great advantages may be derived by detaching the mind from 
those objects by which it is tortured and consumed ; but to 
run indiscriminately, and with injudîoious eagemess, into the 
pursuit of pleasures, without any prédisposition to enjc^ 
them, may rather tend to augment than diminish the disease. 

The eye of melancholy views every olgect on its darkest 
and most unfavorable side, and apprehends disastrous consé- 
quences firom every occurrence. Thèse gloomy perceptions, 
which increase as the feelings become more indolent, and tbe 
constitution more morbid, bring on habituai uneasiness and 
chagrin upon the mind, and render every injury, however 
small and trifling it may be, irksome and insupportable. A 
settled déjection ensues; and the misérable patient avoids 
every scène in which his musings may be liable to interrup- 
tion ; the few enjoyments he is yet capable of feeling in any 
degree impeded, or which may call upon him to make ike 
slightest ezertion ; and by withdrawing himself from society 
into solitude, neglects the exercises and recreaUons by which 
his disease might be relieved. Instead of endeavoring to en- 
lighten the dark gloom which involves his mind, and subdues 
his soûl, by regardiog with a favorable eye ail that gives a 
true value and high relish to men of Sound minds and lively 
dispositions, he fôndly foUows the phantom which misleads 
him, and thereby sinks himself more deoply into the moody 
23 
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ùasM of infemediabie inekadioly; and if the bnglit rays of 
life and hsppmess penetraie by chance into the obsoarity of 
bÎB Tetreat, instead of fe^ing any satisâiction from the percep- 
tion of oheerfolness and content, he qoarrels with the possessor 
of them^ and couverts tbeîr enjoyments into subjeots of griev- 
anee, in order to torment bimself. 

llnfavoraUe, boweTer, as a dreary and disconsolate solitude 
oertaînly is to tlœ recoTi^ of a mind labonng under this 
^tisToas faction, it is fftr préférable to the society ei licea- 
tîcms compaoions, and to wild scènes of inebriating dissipation. 
Worldly pleasnres, and sensual gratifications of erery descrip- 
tion, when iatemperately pnrsned, only drive a melancholy 
mind into a more abject state of déjection. It is from rational 
reoreation^ and temperate pleasures alone, that an aMcted 
mind can reoeive amusement and delight. The only scènes 
by wàicb the mudded current of his mind can be cleared, or 
bis fitagnated System of pleasnre refreshed, must be calm, 
eheerftd and temperate, not gay. Melancholy is of a sedate 
and pensive character, and Aies ^m whatever is hnrrying and 
tomultuous. How freqnently do men of contemplative dispo- 
idtions conçoive a distaste for the world, only becanse they 
liave unthinkîngly engaged so ardently in the pursuits of 
{deasure, or of business, that they hâve been prevented for a 
length of time, from collecting their soattered ideas, and in- 
dulging iheir natural habits of refleotion ! But, in striving 
to reclaim a melancholy mind, it is necessary to attend to the 
feelings of the heart, as well as the peculiar temper of the 
mind. A gloomy, disturbed, unquiet mind, is bîghly irritated, 
«nd its disease of course increased by the company and con- 
Yersation of those whose senseless bosoms are incapable of 
feeling the griefs it endures or the complaints it utters. This, 
inâeed, is another cause which drives melancholy persons 
fr«n society into solitude; for how few are they whose ten- 
demess leads them to sympatbize with a brother in distress. 
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or to coatrîbute a kind aîd to eradicate the thorns whîdi 
rankle in hîs heart! Eobust ebaracters, in wliose bosoms 
nature bas planted tbe impénétrable sbield of unyarjing 
healtà, as well as tbose wbose mînds are engrossed by tbe 
ebarms of uninterrupted prosperity, can form no idea of the 
secret bat severe agonies wbicb sbake tbe System of valetn- 
dinary men ; nor feel any compassion for the tortures wbicb 
accompany a wounded and afiiicted spirit, until tbe convulsive 
frame proclaims the dreadfiil malady, or increasing melan- 
cboly sacrifices its victim on tbe altar of self-destruction, 
Tbe gay associâtes of tbe unfeeling world view a eompanion 
sufiering under tbe worst of nature's evils, witb cold indiffér- 
ence or affected concem ; or in the care^ of pleaaure, overlook 
tbe misery be feels, until tbey bear tbat ezhausted woe bas 
induced bim to brave tbe anger of tbe Almigbty, and to rush 
from mortal misery, uncalled, into tbe awful présence of bis 
Creator. Dread&l state! Tbe secresy and silence, indeed, 
witb wbicb persons of tbis description conceal tbe pangs tbat 
torture tbeir minds, is among tbe most dangerous symptoms 
of tbe disease. It is not, indeed, easy to bide from tbe 
anxious and attentive eye of real friendsbip, tbe feelings of 
tbe beart; but to tbe careless and indiffèrent multitude of 
oommon acquaintances tbe countenance may wear tbe appear- 
ance not only of composure, but even of gayety, wbile tbe 
soûl is inwardly suffering tbe keenest anguish of unutterable 
woe. Tbe celebrated Carlini, a Frencb actor of great merit, 
and in bigb réputation witb tbe public, for the life, wbim, 
frolic and vivacity witb wbicb be nigbtly entertained tbe 
Parisian audiences, applied to a pbysician, to wbom be was 
not personally known, for advice, and represented to bim tbat 
be was subject to aUacks of tbe deepest melancboly. Tbe 
pbysician advised bim to amuse bis mind by scènes of pieasure, 
and particularly directed bim to fréquent tbe Italian comedy ; 
"For," continued be, ^'your distemper must be rooted indeed, 
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if the acdng of the lively Carlini does not remove if 
^^Alas!" exclaimed the unbappy patient^ '^I am the yeiy 
Carlini whom you recommend me to see ; and while I ara 
capable of filling Paris with mirth and laughter^ I am mjself 
the dejected victim of melancholy and chagrin.' ' 

Painful as it may be to a person who is kboring nnder tbe 
oppression of melancholy, to associate with those who are 
incapable of sympathizing with his feelings, or who neglect to 
compassionate his suffcrings, yet he should not fly from the 
présence of men into solitude ; for solitude will unavoidably 
aggrayate and augment his distress, inasmnch as it tends to 
encourage that musing and soliloquy to which melancholy is 
invariably prone. It is the most dangerous resource to which 
he can fly; for while it seems to promise the fairest hope of 
relief) it betrays the confidence reposed in ili ; and instead of 
shielding its Totary from that conflict which disturbs his 
repose, it renders him defenseless, and delivers him unarmed 
to his bîtterest enemy. 

The boldest spirits and firmest neryes can not withstand the 
inroads of melancholy merely by their own strength. It 
damps the courage of the most enterprising mind, and makes 
him who was before, upon ail occasions, fearless and unawed, 
shrink even from the présence of his fellow-creatures. Com- 
pany of every description becomes displeasing to him ; he 
dreads the idea of visiting, and if he is induoed to quit the 
domestio solitude into which he retires, it is only when the 
glorious, but to him offensive, light of heayen is concealcd in 
congenial darkness ; and the shades of night hide him from 
the observation of man. An invitation to social enter tain- 
ment alarms his mind; the visit even of a friend becomes 
painful to his feelings; and he detests every thing which 
lightens the gloom in which he wishes to live, or which tends 
to disturb his privacy, or remove him from his retreat. 

Kousseau, toward the latter part of his life, abandoned ail 
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intercourse wîth sooiety under a notion, wliioli was the effect 
of his melancholy disposition, that the world had conceived an 
unoonquerable antipathy against him; and that his former 
friends, particularly Hume, and some philosophera in France, 
not only had entered into confederacy to destroy his glory 
and repose, but to take away his life. On departing from 
England, he passed through Amiens, where he met Gresset, 
who interrogated him about bis mîafortunes, and the contro- 
yersîes in wbich he had been engaged ; but Rousseau only 
answered, " You haye got the art of makîng a parrot speak, 
but you are not yet possessed of the secret of giving 
language to a bear;'' and when the magistrates of the 
cîty wished to confer on him some marks of their esteem, 
he refused ail their offers, and considered thèse flattering 
civilities like the însults which were lavished in the same 
form on the celebrated Sancho in the island of Barataria. 
To such extent^ indeed, did his dîsordered imagination carry 
him, that he thought one part of the people looked upon him 
like Lazarillo de Tonnes, who, being fixed to the bottom of a 
tub, with only his head out of water, was carried from one 
town to another to amuse the vulgar. His bad health, a strong 
and melancholy imagination, a too nice sensibility, a jealous 
disposition, joined with pbilosophîo yanity, and his nncommon 
deyotion to solitude^ tended to prepossess him with those 
wreng and whimsical îdeas. But it must be confessed that 
the opposition he met witii from différent ranks of persons, at 
seyeral periods of his life, was extremely seyere. He was 
driyen at one time from France, in which he had before been 
distinguished by his writings, and highly honored. At another 
time he was chased from Geneya, the place of his natiyity, 
and of his warmest affectiop. He was exiled from Berne 
with disgrâce ; expelled, with some appearance of injustice, 
from Neufchatel ; and eyen banished from his tranquil solitude 
on the borders of the lake of Bien ne. His disposition there- 
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fore, to ayoid sœîetj, must not be entirely attributed to bis 
melancboly disposition; nor bis love of solitude to a misan- 
tbropic mind. Every acute and soientifio observer of the life 
and character of this extraordinary man will îmmediately per- 
çoive that the seeds of that melancboly disposition, and fretinl 
temper, wbich tbrough life destroyed bis repose, were sown by 
nature in bis constitution. He confesses, indeed, to use bis 
own words, tbat " a proud misantbropy, and peeuHar oontempt 
for tbe riches and pleasores of tbe world, constituted tbe 
cbief traits of bis obaracter.'' Tbis proud ^iiit and con- 
temptuous mind were mixed witb an extrême sensibility of 
beart, and an excessive indolence of disposition ; and bis 
body, wbicb was naturally feeble, suffered, from ill-bealtb, 
the keenest agonies, and most exoruciating disorders, to wbicb 
tbe buman frame is incident. Persécution aiso bad leveled 
the most pointed and severely barbed sbafts against bim ; and 
be was forced to endure, amidst tbe pangs of poverty, and tbe 
sorrows of sickness, ail that envy, hatred and malice could 
inflict. It bas been said, tbat tbe persécutions be experienced 
were not so mucb excited by the new dogmas, or eccentric 
paradoxes, wbicb, botb on politics and religion, pervade ail 
bis writingS; as by tbe refinement of bis extraordinary talents^ 
the wonderful splendor of bis éloquence, and tbe increasing 
extent of bis £&me, His adversaries certainly pursued bim, 
not only witb bigotry and intolerence, but witb an inconsîs- 
tency wbicb revealed, in a great degree, tbe secret motives by 
wbicb ibey were actnated ; for tbey condemned, witb tbe 
sbarpest virulence tbe fireedom of bis religions tenets, even 
in places wbere tbe religions creed of Voltaire was beld in tbe 
bighest admiration, and wbere atbeism bad collected tbe most 
leamed advocates, and displayed tbe very standard of infidelity 
and disbelief. Harassed by tbe frowns of fortune, and pur- 
sued witb unrelentîng enmity by men whose sympatby and 
kindness be bad anxiously endeavored to obtain, it is searcely 
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sucpiifflag tba^ the che^ritilDesB of hb dis^iositioiiy and tba 
kindaees of hia heart, should be subdued by tkose sentimenta 
of aversion and antipathy which be âmcied most of hia 
intimâtes entertained against bim ; and tbe inyeotiyes from 
tbe pen of bis former fneuà and confident. Voltaire, togetbor 
witb many otbers that might be adduced, particularly tbe 
letter wbicb vas fabrioated in tilie name of the king of 
Prassia, for tbe purpose of exposing bim to ridicule, prove 
that bis snspicâona on tbe subjeot w^re not unfoaaded. Tb» 
Yoioe, indeed, of mankmd, seema leady to exclaim, ^t tbia 
eccentric pbilosopber was not only a misanthrope, bnt a 
madman ; bot t^ose wbo are cbaritably diaposed, will recol- 
leet that be was a martyr to ill bealtb; that nature had 
bestowed upoa bim a discontented mind; that bia nervea 
were in a coniinued state of irritation ; and that to préserve 
eqoanimity of temper when goaded by the sbafts of calumny 
and malice, requires such an extraordinary degree of fortltude 
and passive courage as £ew indîviduals are found to possess. 
His faults are remembered, wbile tbe wonderfùl bloom and 
uncommon vigor of bis geniua are forgotten or concealed. 
Tbe production firom wbicb bis merits are in g^Mral estimated, 
is that wbicb is called ^< Tbe Confessions ; '' a work written 
under tbe pressure of calamity, in siokness and in sorrow ; 
amidst fears, distresses and snfferings; when the inficmities 
wbicb accompany old i^, uid ihe deMlity which attends coa* 
tinued ill bealth, had injured the tone of his mind, oveipow^red 
bis reason, and perverted bis fèeliaga to such a degree, as to 
create an almost total transformation 6f the charaeter of tbe 
man, and deprive bim of bis identity; but this degrading 
work ought, in oindor, to be considered as a déplorable instance 
of the weakness of buman nature, and how unable it is to 
support its own dignity when attaeked by tbe adversitiee of 
fortune, and the malice of mankind. The greatness of Roua 
seau ougbt to be ereeted on a différent basis; for his earliec^t 
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mûrkB MJte oertainly guffioieiit to support the estent of his fione 
as an aathor, howeyer they may on particnlar Bnbjeots expose 
his integrity as a man. 

The anzieties wliioh a yehemenee of iBuigination, and a 
tender texture of the neryous System, at ail times produce, 
are hîghly injurions to the faculties of the mind ; and, when 
aecompanîed by siekness &r by sorrow, wear out the intellect 
in proportion to its yigor and actiyity. To use the popular 
metaphor upon this subject, ^^The sword beoomes tdo sharp 
fbr the scabbard ; and the body and the mind are thereby ex- 
posed to mntual destruction. 

Beligious melanoholy is, of ail other descriptions of this 
dreadful disease, most hîghtened and aggrayated by solitude. 
The dreadful idea of haying irretrieyably lost the diyine fayor, 
and of being an objeot unworthy of the intercession of our 
Sayior, inoessantly haunts the mind, laboring under religions 
despondency, and the imagination being lefb in solitude, entirely 
to its own woi^ngs, inoreases the horrors which such thoughts 
'must unayoidably inspire. 

Her lash Tidphone that mom«it shakes ; 
The mind she Boonrges with a thousand snakes. 
And to her aid, with maay a thnndering yell, 
Calls her dire sisters from the golf of hell ! 

lliese mutual tortures, eyen when hightened by the gloomi- 
ness of solitude, are frequently still further increased by the 
mis<^ieyious doctrines of bigoted priests, who, by mistaking 
the effects of neryous dérangement, or theological errors, for 
the compunctious yisitihgs of a guilty mind, establish and 
mature, by the injudicious application of scriptund texts, and 
precepts of casuistry, the yery disease which they thus igno- 
rantly and presumptuously endeayor to remoye. The wound, 
thus tainted by the most yirulent and corrosiye of the intel- 
lectnal poisons, beoomes extremely difficult to cure. The pure 
and uncontaminated tenets of the Christian fait^ furnishes, 
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perhaps, the surest antidotes; and when thèse balms of true 
comfort are infused by snjoh enlightened and disceming minds 
as Luther, Tillotson and Clark, the most ratîonal hope may be 
entertaîned of a speedy recovery. The writings of those holy 
teachers confinn the truth of the observation, that the delete- 
rious gloom of superstition assumes a darker aspect in the 
shades of retirement, and they uniformly exhort the unhappy 
yictims of this religions error to avoid solitude as the most 
certain enemy of this dreadful infirmity. 

Solitude, howeyer, is not the only soil in whioh this noxious 
weed springs up, spreading around its baleful glooms ; it some- 
times appears iriih. deeply-rooted yiolence in minds unused to 
retirement of every kind. In the course of my practice, as a 
physician, I was called upon to attend a young lady, whose 
natural disposition had been extremely cheerful, until a sevcre 
fit of sickness damped her spirits, and rendered her averse to 
ail those lively pleasures whîch fascinate the youthful mînd. 
The debility of her frame, and the change of her temper, were 
not sufficiently attended to in the early stages of her oonvales-' 
cence. The anxiety of her mind was visible in the altered 
features of her face ; and she was frequently heard to express 
a melancholy regret, that she had consumed so many hours in 
the frivolous, though innocent, amusements of the âge. Time 
increased, by almost imperceptible degrees, thèse symptoms 
of approaching melancholy; and at length exhibited them- 
selves by penitential lamentations of the sin she had committed 
with respect to the most trifling actions of her life, and in 
which no shadow of offense could possibly be found. At the 
same time I was called in, this superstitious melancholy was 
attended with certain indications of mental dérangement. The 
distemper clearly originated in the indisposition of the body, 
and the gloomy appréhensions which disease and pain had in- 
troduced into the mind, during a period of many months. 
This once lively, handsome, but now almost insane female, 
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was daily attacked wîth such violent paroxysme of her oom- 
plaint, that she lost ail sensé of her situation^ and exclaimed, 
in horrid distraction and deep despair, that her perditicm was 
alreadj accomplished, and that ^ fievids tœre waiting to re- 
ceive her soûl, and plunge it into the hiUerest torments of heU. 
Her constitution, howeyer, still fortunately retained snffîoient 
strength to enable me, by the power oi medicine, gradually to 
Qjl»ange its tempérament, and to reduce the violence of the 
fever, which had been long preying upon her life. Her mind 
became more calm in proportion as her nerves recovered their 
former tone; and when her intellectual powers were in a con- 
dition to be acted on wiih effect, I snccessâilly ooonteracted 
the baleful efifects of superstition by the wholesome infusion 
of real religion, and restored,^ by degrees, a lovely, young, and 
virtuous woman, to her family and herself. 

Another instance of a similar nature oocurred very recently, 
in which the patient ezperienced ail tiiose symptoms which 
prognosticate the approach of religions melancholy, and the 
completion of whose sorrow and despondency would quickly 
hâve been effected, if good fortune had not deprived her of the 
advice of an ignorant and bigoted priest, to whom her frîends, 
when I was called in, had resolved to apply. This young 
lady, whose mind remained pure and uncorrupted amidst ail 
the luxuries and dissipations which usually accompany illus- 
trions birth and elevated station, possessed, by nature, great 
tranquillity of disposition, and lived with quiétude and con- 
tent, far retired from the pleasures of the world. I had been 
long acquainted with her family, and entertained for them the 
warmest esteem. The dangerous condition of her health gave 
me great anxiety and concern ; for whènever she was left one 
moment to herself, and even in company, whènever she closed 
her eyes, a thousand horrid specters presented themselves to 
her disordered mind, and seemed ready to devour her from 
every corner of the apartment. I inquired whether thèse ima- 
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ginury specters mad« any impression upon the affections of 
her heart; but she answered in the négative, and desciibed 
the horrors which she felt from the supposed fierceness of their 
eyes, and the threatening gesticulations of their bodies. I 
endeavored to compose her, by assuring her that tbey were 
the créatures of fancy, the wild chimeras of a weakened brain; 
that her long course of ill health had affected her mind ; and 
that, when a proper course of medicine, diète tic regimen, and 
gentle exercise, had restored her strength, thèse dreadful ap- 
pearances would give way to the most delightful visions. The 
course I pursued succeeded in a short time beyond my most 
sanguine expectations, and I raised her languid powers to 
health and happiness. But if she had confined the anxieties 
of her mind to her confesser, instead of her physician, the holy 
father would, in ail probability, bave ascribed her gloomy ap- 
préhension to the machinations of the devil, and hâve used 
nothing but pure spiritual antidotes to destroy them, which 
would hâve increased the melancholy, and possibly hâve 
thrown her into the darkest abyss of madness and despair. 

This grievous malady, indeed, is not the exclusive offspring 
of mistaken piety and religions zeal ; for it frequently invades 
minds powerful by nature, improved by science, and assisted 
by rational society. Health, learning, conversation, highly 
advantageous as they unquestionably are to the powers both 
of the body and the mind, bave in particular instances, been 
found incapable of resisting the influence of intense spécu- 
lation, an atrabilarious constitution and a superstitions habit. 
I hâve already mentioned the thick cloud of melancholy which 
obscured the latter days of the great and justly celebrated 
Haller, which were passed under the oppression of a religions 
despondency, that robbed him not only of ail enjoyment, but 
almost of life itself. During the long period of four years, 
immediately antécédent to bis death, he lived (if such a state 
could be called existence) in continuai misery ; except, indeed, 
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at those short intervals when the returnîng powers of his mind 
enabled him^ bj the employment of bis pen, to expérience a 
temporary relief. A long course of ill health had forced him 
into an excessive use of opium, and by taking gradually in- 
ereased quantities of that inspissated juice, he kept himself 
continually fluctuating between a state of mind unnaturally 
elevated and deeply dejected; for the first effects of this 
powerful drug are like those of a strong stimulating cordial, 
but they are soon succeeded by universal languor or irrésistible 
propensity to sleep, attended with dreams of the most agitated 
and enthusiastic nature. I was myself an eyewitness of the 
dreary melancholy into which this great and good man waa 
plunged, about two years before the kind, but cold, and 
though friendly, yet unwelcome hand of death, released him 
from his pains. The society which, during that time, he was 
most solicitous to obtain, was that of priests and ecclesiastics 
cf every description ; he was uneasy when they vere not with 
1 im; nor was he always happy in his choice of thèse spiritual 
comforters ; for though, at times, he was attended by some of 
tle most enlightened and orthodox divines of the âge and 
country in which he lived, he was at others surrounded by 
tljose whom nothing but the reduced and abject state of his 
faculties would hâve suffered him to endure. But during 
even this terrible subversion of his întellectual powers, his 
love of glory still survived in its original radiance, and defied 
ail the terrors both of heaven and earth to destroy or diminish 
their force. Haller had embraced very deep and serions notions 
of the importance of Christianity.to the salvation of the soûl, 
and the rédemption of mankind, which by the ardency of 
his temper, and the saturnine disposition of his mind, were 
carried into a mistaken zeal and appréhension ; and, in- 
stead of affordîng the comfort and consolation its tenets 
and principles are so emînently caloulated to inspire, ag- 
gravated his feelings and destroyed his repose. In a let- 
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ter which he wrote a few days before his death, to liis 
great and good friend the celebrated Heyne, of Gottingen, 
in which he announccs the deep sensé he entertained from 
bis great âge and mnltiplied infirmities, of his impending 
dissolution, he expressed his firm belief of Révélation, and his 
faith in the mercy of God, and the intercession of Jésus 
Christ; but hints his fears lest the manifold sins, and the 
varions errors and transgressions which the natural frailty of 
man must bave accumulated during a course of seventy years, 
should bave rendered his soûl too guilty to expect the prom- 
ised mercy to repentant sinners, and earnestly requests of hira 
to inquire of his acquaintance Less, the vîrtuous divine of 
that place, wbether he could not furnish him with some pious 
work, that might tend to decrease the terrors he felt from the 
idea of approaching death, and relieve bis tortured spirit from 
the appréhension of etemal punishment. Tbe sentiments 
which occupied the mind of this pious philosopher when the 
dreaded hour actually arrived, wbether it was comforted by 
tbe bright rays of hope, or dismayed into total éclipse by the 
dark clouds of despair, those who surrounded bis dying 
couch bave not communicated to tbe world. Deatb, while it 
released both his body and bis mind from tbe painful infirmi- 
ties and delusions under which they bad so long and severely 
suffered, left his famé, which, while living, he bad valued 
much dearer tban his life, exposed to the cruel sbafts of 
slander and malevolence. A young nobleman of the canton 
of Berne, either moved by bis own malice, or made an instru- 
ment of the malice of others, asserted in a letter, which was 
for a long time publicly exhibited in the university of Gottin- 
gen, that Haller. bad in his last moments denied bis belief of 
the truth of Christianity. But those by wbom he was then 
surrounded, betray, by tbe propagation of this falsehood, the 
fears they entertained of the firm support which bis approba- 
tion would bave giveu to that pure and pious System of 
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religion, whîch they, it is well known, are so dîsposed to 
destroy. For certain it is, that Haller never doubted any of 
ihe attributes of tbe Deity, exoept his mercy; and this doubt 
was not the offbpring of infidelity, but a crade abortion of 
that morbid melancholy, which, daring bis latter days, settled 
80 severely on bis distempered mind. Tbe same dread whicb 
bc entertained of death, bas been felt witb eqoal, if not 
greater borror, by minds as powerful and less superstitions. 
He candidly confessed tbe important and abstruse point upon 
wbicb be bad not been able to satisfy bimself. His bigh 
sensé of virtne made even his own almost exemplary and 
unblemisbed life appear, in bis too refined spéculations, grossly 
Ticious. Mercy, he knew, must nnavoidably be corrélative 
witb justice ; and be unfortunately conceived that no repent- 
ance, however sincère, could so purify tbe sinful, and, as be 
imagined, déplorable corruption of bis soûl, as to render it 
worthy of divine grâce ; so utterly bad the melancboly 
déjection of his mind deprived bim of a just sensé of bis 
character, and perfect knowledge of tbe nature of tbe 
Almighty. Tbe mournful propensity of this great man must, 
if be had passed his days eitber in pions abstinence, or irra- 
tional solitude, hâve burried him rapidly into irrecoverable 
pbrenzy; but Haller enjoyed tbe patronage of the great, the 
conversation of the leamed, the company of the polite ; and 
he not only suspended the effects of his malady, and of the 
medicines by whicb he attempted to relieve it, by thèse ad- 
vantages, but by the sciences, which he so dearly loved, nnd 
so successfully cultivated. The horrible evil, however, bowed 
him down in spite of ail his efforts, and particularly oppressed 
him whenever he relazed from his literary pursuits, or con- 
sulted his ghostly comforters on the lost condition of his soûl. 
Solitude, to a mind laboring under thèse erroneous notions 
of religion, opérâtes like a rack, by which the imagination 
inflîote the severest tortures on the soûl. • A native of Geneva, 
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a yonng man of very élégant manners, and a highly cnltÎTated 
mind, some time since, constilted me npon the sabject of a 
nerrons complaint, which I immediately discovered to be the 
conseqnence of a mistaken zeal for religion, a disposition 
natnrally sedentary, and a habit which is too freqaently in- 
dalged in solitade by unthinking youth. Thèse circomstances 
had already made the most dreadM inroads both on his body 
and his mind. His emaciated frame was daily enfeebled by his 
paralysed intellects, and he at length fell into a settled melan- 
choly, which continned four years to defy the power of medi- 
cine, and finally desl^oyed his nervons System. A starong 
conviction of the heînous sin into which the blindness of his 
passion, and evil example, had led him, at length flashed 
snddenly on his mind, and he felt, with the keenest compnnc- 
tions of a wonnded conscience, how impioos he must aj^ar 
to the all-seeing eye of the great Creator. Consternation and 
dismay seized his gnilty mind ; and the sensé of virtne and 
religion, which he was natarally disposed to entertain, served 
only to increase his horror and distraction. He would hâve 
sought a refnge from the arrows of remorse under the pro- 
tecting shields of pénitence and prayer, bnt a scmpulotts 
appréhension interposed the idea that it would be profanation 
in so guilty a sinner to exercise the offices of a pure and holy 
religion. He at length, however, proceeded to confession ; but 
recollecting, after every disclosure, that he had still omitted 
many of his transgressions, additional horrors seized upon his 
mind and tortured his feelings on the irrecoverable condition 
of his guilty soûl. At intervais, indeed, he was able to per- 
oeive that the pertubations of his mind were the produce of 
his disorganized frame and disordered spirit; and he endeavored 
to recruit the one by air and exercise, and to dissipate the 
other by scènes of festivity and mirth ; but his disorder had 
fized its fibers too deeply in his constitution to be eradicated 
by such slight and temporary remédies. From the ineffîcacious 
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antidotes of social pleasure and worldlj dissipation, lie was 
induced to try the calm and sedentary effects of solitary stady ; 
but his faculties were incapable of tasting the refined and 
élégant occupations of learning and the muse ; his powers of 
reasonîng were destroyed ; his sensibilities, ezcepting on the 
subject of his complaint, were dried np ; and neither the sober 
investigations of science, nor the more lively charms of poetry, 
were capable of affording him the least consolation. Into so 
abject a state, indeed, did his intellectnal faculties at length 
f 11, that he had not, during one period, sufficient ability to 
compute the change due to him from any pièce of coin in the 
ccmmon transactions of life; and he confessed that he had 
l een frequently tempted by the deepness of his distress, to 
release both his body and his mind from their cruel sufferings, 
and "to shake impatiently his great affliction off" by self- 
('estruction ; but the idea of heaping new punishment on his 
Eoul, by the perpétration of this additional crime, continually 
interposed, and saved him from the guilty deed. During this 
(^tate of mental dérangement, he fortunately met with a libéral 
minded and rational divine, who, free from the errors of priest- 
crafb, and possessed of a profound knowledge of the virtues 
of religion and the structure of the human mind, undertook 
the arduous, but humane and truly philosophie task of endeavor- 
ing to bring back his mind to a rational sensé of its guilt, andto 
a firm hope of pardon through the intercession of our Savior. 
Heligion, that sweet and certain comforter of humau woes, at 
length effected a partial recovery, and restored l^im to a degree 
of tranquillity and repose ; but he still continued to suffer, for 
years afterward, so great a mîsery from the shattered condi- 
tion of his nerves, that he could not even compose a letter 
upon the most trifling and indiffèrent subject without the 
greatest labor and pain. As his feelings had never bcen hurt 
by any sensé of injury reoeived from mankind, he entertained 
no antipathy for his species ; but as he was conscious that his 
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reduced state of health prevented hîm from keeping up any 
rational or pleasing interconrse with them, he felt a sort of 
abhorrenoe to society, and refuged, even when adviscd by his 
phyaicians and intimate friends, to mingle in its pleasures, or 
engage in its concerns. The proposai, indeed, appeared as 
extravagant and absurd to bis feelings, as if a man, almost 
cboking under the convulsion of a confirmed astbma, had been 
told that it was not only necessary for him to breatbe freely, 
in order to acquire perfect ease. This déplorable state of 
health induced him to consnlt several Italian and English 
physicians ; and being advised to try the effects of a sea voy^ 
âge, he set sail for Biga, where he safely arrived ; but, after a 
residenoe of six months, found himself unaltered, and precisely 
in the same dreadful condition in which he had set sail. On 
his return, I was called in to his assistance. There were at 
this period but very few of those gloomy and noxious vapors 
of susperstition, which had so tormented his mind, remaining ; 
but his body, and particularly his nervous System, was still 
racked with agonizing pains. I kad the good fortune to afford 
him great relief; and when, at times, his sufferings were sus- 
pended, and his spirits enlivened by pleasing conversation, he 
was certainly one of the most entertaining men, both as to the 
vivacity of his wit, the shrewdness of his observations, the 
powers of his reasoning, and the solidity of his judgment, that 
I had ever known. 

Thèse instances clearly évince how dangerous solitude may 
prove to minds predisposed, by accident or nature to indulge a 
misdirected imagination, either upon the common subjeets of 
life, or upon the more important and affecting topic of religion; 
but it must not be concluded from the observations I hâve al- 
ready made, that a rational retirement from the vices, the 
vanities, and the vexations of the world, is equally unfriendly, 
under ail circumstances, to a sickly mind. The cool and 
quiet repose which seclusion affords, is frequently the most 
24 
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adraiitageoiui remedj which oan bemdopted f or Uie reoorerjr ef 
m distorbed imaginatioiu It would, indeed; be tlie highi of 
absvrdity to recommend to a person soffering under a deimng»- 
ment of the nervove êjBtem, the diveistont and dîsâpatioiis of 
publio life» when it is known, by sad expenenee, as well as 
by daily obBervation, that the least hurry diaordera iheir ômme, 
and the gentleat intercourse palpitâtes their hearts, and shakes 
their bndns, almost to distraction. The healthy and robnst caa 
hâve no idea how yiolent the slightest touoh vibrâtes through 
the trembiing nerves of the dejected valetndinarian. The gay 
and healthy, therefore, seldom sympathiie with the sorrowfîil 
and the sick. This, indeed, is one reason why those who, 
having lost the firm and vigorons tone of mind which is so 
«Bsentially neeessary in the inteicoarses of the world, generally 
abandon society, and seek, in the softness of solitude^ a sokce 
for their cares and anxietîes ; for theie they freqnenily find a 
kind asylnm where the sool rests firee from distorbance, and in 
time appeases the yiolenœ of its émotions; for <Hhe foster 
nurse of nature is repose.'' Expérience, alas 1 sad expérience, 
bas but too well qualified me to treat of this subject. In ihe 
fond expectation of being able to re-establish my nerrous Sys- 
tem, and to regain that health which I had broken down, and 
almost destroyedy by intense application^ I repaîred to the 
Circle of Westphalia, in order to taste the waters of Pyrmont, 
and to divert the melancholy of my mind, by the company 
which resorts to that celebrated spring; but, alas ! I was unable 
to enjoy the lively scène, and I walked through multitudes of 
the great, the el^ant and the gay, in painful stupor, scarcely 
recognizing' the features of my friends, and fearfol of being 
noticed by those who knew me. The charms of wit, and 
ihe splendors (tf youthful beauty, were to me as unalluring as 
âge and ugliness, when joined to the deformities of vice, and 
the fatiguing prate of seneeless foUy. During this misérable 
impotence of soûl, and while I vainly sought a temporaiy 
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f«lief of my own calamity^ I was hourly as0ailed by a cr<md 
of wretohed sools, who imploied me to afibid them my profes- 
monal aid, to alleviate those pains wkkh Urne, a)asl bad fized 
in their oonstitutîoiis, and whioh depended more on the man- 
agement and refoiAnatâon of their own minds, than on the 
power0 of medioine to cure. For— 

I could Bot minister to & mind diseM'd, 
Pluck f rom the memory » rooted sorrow, 
Baze out the written troubles of the brain. 
And, with a sweet obliyious antidote, 
Oleanse the stulf 'd bosom of tàat periloxis staff, 
Whieh wei^^d apon the heart. 

To avoid ibese painfîil importnnities, I flew from the taste- 
leis scènes with abrupt and angry violence; and confining 
myself to the solitude of my apartmentS; passed the lingering 
day in dreary déjection, musiiig on the melancholy group from 
whicb I had just escaped. But my home did not long afford 
me an asylum. I was on the ensuing day assailed by a host 
of hypochondriacS; attended by their respective advisers, who, 
while my own nervous malady was raging at its fuli hight, 
atunned me with the Tarions détails of their imi^nary woes, 
and excruoiated me the whole day with their unfounded ails 
and tormenting lamentations. The friendly approaoh of 
night at length relieyed me from their importunities ; but my 
spirits had been exhausted, my feelings so yexed, my patience 
80 tried, and tbe sensibilities of my mind so aggravated, by 
the persécution I had endured, ^at 

"Tir*d nature's sweet restorer, bàhny sleep," 

fled from my eyes ; and I lay resHess upon my couch, aliye 
only to my miseries, in a state of anguish more insupportable 
than my bitterest enemies would, I hope, bave inflicted on 
me. About noon, on the ensuing day, while I was endeavor 
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iog to procure on the sofa^ a short repose, the prinoess Orlow» 
accompanied by two other very agreeable Bassian ladies^wliose 
Company and conversation it was both my pride and my pleach 
ure freqnently to enjoy, suddenly entered my apartment to 
inqoire after my health, of the state of which l^ey had re- 
ceived an account only a few hours before ; bat snch was the 
pétulance of temper înto which my disordered mind had be- 
trayed me, that I immediately rose, and with uncivil véhé- 
mence, requested they would not disturb me. The fair 
intruders instantly left the room. About an hour afterward, 
and while I was reflectîng on the impropriety of my conduot, 
the prince himself honored me with a visit. He placed him- 
self on a chair close by the couch on which I lay, and, with that 
kind affection which belongs to his character, înquired, with 
the tenderest and most sympathizing concem into the cause 
of my disorder. There was a oharm in his kîndness and atten- 
tion, that softened in some degree, the violence of my pains. 
He continued his visit for some time ; and when he was about 
to leave me, after premising that I knew him too well to suspect 
that superstition had any influence in his mind, said, ^^ Let me 
advise you, whenever you find yourself in so waspish and 
pétulant a mood, as you must hâve been in when you tumed 
the princess and her companions out of the room, to endeavor 
to check the violence of your temper ; and I think you will 
find it an excellent expédient for this purpose, if, while any 
Mend is kindly inquiring after your health, however averse 
you may be at the moment to such an inquiry, instead of 
driving him so uncivilly away, you would employ yourself in 
a silent mental répétition of the Lord's prayer; it might prove 
very salutary, and would certainly be much more satisfactory 
to your mind.'* No advice could be better imagined than 
this was to divert the emotious of impatience, by creating in 
the mind new objects of attention, and turning the raging 
current of distempered thought into a more pure and peaceful 
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ohannel. Expérience, iadeed, Las enabled me to amioono^ 
the effîcacj and YÎrtue of this expédient I baye frequentlj, 
by tbe practice of it, de^eated the fary of pétulant passionB, 
and completelj subdued manj of tbose absurdities wbiob vez 
and tease us in the hours of grief, and doring the sorrows <^ 
sickness. Others also, to whom I hâve reoommended it, hâve 
«xperienced from it similar effects. The prince, <' my guide, 
philosopher and friend,'* a few weeks after he had given me 
this wise and salutary advice, consulted me respecting the 
difficulty he frequently labored under in suppressing the 
violence of tbose transports of affection whioh he bore to- 
ward bis young and amiable oonsort; and which, in a preyious 
conversation on philosophie subjects, I had seriously exhorted 
him to check, under a conviction, that a steady flame is more 
permanent and pure than a raging fire. He asked me, with 
some concem, what expédient I could recommend to him as 
most likely to control tbose emoticms whioh happy levers are 
80 anxious to indulge. "My dear firiend," I replied; "there 
is no expédient can surpass your own ; and whenever the in- 
tempérance of passion is in danger of subverting the dictâtes 
of reason, repeat the Lord's prayer, and I bave no doubt you 
will foil its fury." 

When the mind is thus enabled to check and regulate the 
effects of the passions, and bring back the temper to its 
proper tone and rational basis, the serenity and calmness of 
solitude assîsts the achievement, and complètes the viotory. 
It is tben so far from infusing into the mind the virulent 
passions we bave before described, that it affords a soft and 
pleasing balm to the soûl ; and, instead of being its greatest 
enemy, becomes its highest blessing and its warmest friend. 

Solitude, indeed, as I bave already observed, is far from 
betraying well-regulated minds either into the miseries of 
melancholy or the dangers of eccentricism. It raises a healthy 
and vigorous imagination to its noblest production, élevâtes it 
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mkêftk éêfeoted, oahos H wlien âîstorbed, and restores it^ witen 
pKtMij ^aorétrtà, to its natnral tone. It is, as in every 
dâier ttattw, wlittker phydcal or moral, ifae abnse of solitude 
IrMoh Tendem it dangerotts ; like everj powérfàl medîcine, it 
10 iMUtûété wben ttisappUed, wit^ moat miscbievons conse- 
qnenoea; bvt'wlien properlj admînistered, îb pleasant in ita 
taatè, aad iûglily aalntery in its effecta. He who knows hcfW 
ta «Bjoy it «an — 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ trnlytell 

fo Bta in aolitnde is wiih tnith to dweQ ; 

Wbere ga j oonttat with healthy tenpermiioa méats» 

And leaning inlenaisM ail Itt sweett ; 

Where frienddiip, eleganoa and arts.nniie 

To make the honrs glide social, easj, bright ; 

He tastes the conrerse of the pnrest mind ; 

Tho* mild, yet manly ; and tho' plain, refin'd ; 

And thro* the moral ir orM expatiates wide, 

Ttuih ae his aad, andfktae as lus gnide. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE INFLUSNCS OV SOUTUDS ON THB PASSIONS. 

Ths passions lose in solitude a certain portion of that 
r^gulating weight by which in society they are gnided and con- 
troUed; the counteracting effects produced by variety, the 
restraints imposed by tbe obligations of civility, and the 
checks whicb arise from tbe calls of bumanity, occur mucb 
less fireqnently in retirement tban amidst tbe multifarious 
transactions of a bosy world. The desires and sensibilities of the 
heart baving no real objects on wbich their vibrations can pendu- 
late, are stimulated and increased by the powers of imagination. 
Ail the propensities of the soûl, indeed, expérience a degree of 
restlessness and véhémence greater tban they ever feel while 
diverted by the pleasures, subdued by tbe surrounding distresse ^, 
and engaged by the business of active and social life. 

Tbe calm wbich seems to aocompany the mînd in its retreat 
is deceitful; tbe passions are seoretly at work within tbe 
beart; tbe imagination is continually beaping fuel on the 
latent firé, and at length tbe laboring désire bursts forth, and 
glows with volcanic beat and fury. The temporary inactivity 
and inertness wbich retirement seems to impose, may cbeck, 
but can not subdue the énergies of spirit. The high pride 
and lofty ideas of great and independent minds may be, for a 
while, luUed into repose; but the moment the feelings of sucb 
a cbaracter are awakened by indignity or outrage, its anger 
springs like an elastic body drawn from its conter, and pierces 
with vigorous severîty the object tbat provoked it. Tbe périls 
of solitude, indeed, always increase in proportion as the sen- 
sibilities, imaginations and passions of ils votaries are quick, 
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excursîye and violent. The man may be the inmate of a cot- 
tage, but the Bame passions and inclinations still lodge wiiiiin 
his heart ; hù mansion may be changed, but iheir résidence is 
the same ; and though they appear to be silent and undis- 
turbed, they are secretly influenoing ail the propensilies of his 
heart. Whatever be the cause of his retirement, whether it be 
a sensé of undeserved misfortune, the ingratitude of supposed 
friendS; the pangs of despised love, or the disappointment of 
ambition; memory prevents the wound firom healing, and stings 
the soûl with indignation and resentment. The image of de- 
parted pleasures haunts the mind, and robs it of its wished 
tranquillity. The ruling passion still subsists ; it fixes itself 
more strongly on the fancy; moves with greater agitation; 
and becomes, in retirement, in proportion as it is înolined to 
vice or virtue, either a horrid and tormenting specter, inflict- 
ing appréhension and dismay, or a delightful and supporting 
angel, irradiating the countenance with smiles of joy, and 
fiUing the heart with peace and gladness. 

Blest is the man, as far as earth can bless, 
Whose measur'd passions reach no wîld excess ; 
Who, nrg'd by natnre's voice, lier gifts eigoys, 
Nor other means than natore's force employs. 
Whîle warm with youth the sprightly current flows, 
Each viyid sensé with yig'rous raptnre glows ; 
And when he droops beneath the hand of âge, 
No Yicious habit stings with fruitless rage ; 
Graduai his strength and gay sensations cease, 
While joys tumultuons sink in silent peace. 

The extraordinary power which the passions assume, and 
the improper channel in which they are apt to flow in retired 
situations, is conspicuous from the greater acrimony with 
which they are in gênerai tainted in small villages than in 
large towns. It is true, indeed, that they do not always 
explode in such situations with the open and darîng violence 
which they exhibit in the metropolîs ; but lie burîed, as it were, 
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and molderÎDg in the bosom, wîth a more malignant flame. 
To those who only observe the listlessness and languor which 
distinguish the obaracters of those who réside in small provin- 
cial townS; the slow and nniform rotations of amusements 
which fill up the Icisure of their lives ; the confused wildness 
of their cares; the poor subterfuges to which they are contin- 
ually resorting, in order to avoid the clouds of discontent that 
impend, in angry darkness, over their beads ; the lagging 
cnrrent of their drooping spirits; the misérable poverty of 
their intellectual powers; tbe eagemess with whicb they 
strive to raise a card party ; the transports they enjoy on the 
prospect of any new diversion or oceasional exhibition; the 
haste with which they run toward any sudden, unexpected 
noise that interrupts the deep silence of their situation ; and 
the patient industry with which, from day to day, they watch 
each other's conduct, and circulate reports of every action on 
each other's lives, will scarcely imagine that any virulence of 
passion can disturb the bosoms of persons who live in so quiet 
and seemingly composed a state. But the unoccupied time 
and barren minds of such characters cause the faintest 
émotions, and most common desires, to act with ail the 
violence of high and untamed passions. The lowest, diver- 
sions, a cock fighting, or a pony race, make the bosom of a 
country 'squire beat with the highest rapture; while the 
inability to attend the monthly bail fills the minds of his 
wife and daughter with the the keenest anguish. Circum- 
stances, which scarcely make any impression on those who 
réside in the metropolis, plunge every description of résidents 
in a country village into ail the extravagances of joy, or the 
déjection of sorrow ; from the peer to the peasant, from the 
duchess to the dairy maid, ail is rapture and convulsion. 
Compétition is carried on for the humble honors and petty 
interests of a sequestered town, or misérable hamlet, with as 
muoh beat and rancor as it is for the highest dignities and 
25 
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gjC^tesi émoluments of tbe Btaie* Upon manj oconsioiuiy 
mdeedy ambîtâonj envj, revenge, and ail the disorderly and 
maligoant passions, are ^It and ex^oised with a greater 
de^ee of violence and obstinacy ainidst the little contentions 
of claj-bnilt cottages^ tban ever prevailed amidst tbe bigbest 
commotions of courts. Plutarcb relates, ih»t wben Csesar, 
after bis appointment to tbe goyernment of Spain, came to a 
littie town as be vas passing tbe Alps, bis friends, by way df 
ipirtb, took occasion to say, ^'OaQ tibere bere be any disputes 
for o£Gices, any contentions for precedency, or suck envy and 
ambition ss we bebold among tbe great in ail ^e transactions 
of impérial Rome?'' Tbe idea betrayed their ignorance of 
buman nature; wbile tbe celebrated reply of tbeîr great com- 
mander, tbat he would rather he the firat mcm ifi this Utile 
tovm, thon the second even in the im^perUd city^ spoke tbe 
language, not of an individual, but of tbe species; and 
instructed tbem tbat tbere is no place, bowever insignificant, 
in wbicb tbe same passions do not proportionately prevail. 
Tbe bumble competitors for village bonors, bowever low and 
Bubordinate they may be, feel as great anxiety for pré- 
éminence, as muoh jealousy of rivais, and as violent envy 
against superiors, as agitate tbe bosoms of tbe most ambitions 
fitatesmen in contending for tbe bigbest prize of glory, of 
rlobes or of power. Tbe manner, perbaps, in wbicb tbese 
inferior candidates exert tbeir passions may be less artful, and 
tbe objects of tbem less noble, but tbey are certainly not less 
virulent. " Having," says Euphelia, who bad quitted London, 
to enjoy tbe quiétude and bappiness of a rural village, ^<been 
driven by tbe mère necesâty of escaping from absolute inac- 
tivity, to make myself more acquainted with tbe affairs 
and bappiness of tbis place, I am now no longer an absolute 
stpmger to rwroZ conversation and employments; but am 
fiUT from discerning in tbem more innocenoe or wisdom 
ikan in tbe sentiments or eonduct of tbose witb whom I 
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hsFe passed more cheerfal and more fkshionable hoors. 
It is oommon to reproach tbe tea table and the park; with 
giying opportunités and encouragement to scandai. I can not 
wholly clear them from the charge, but must, however, observe, 
in favor of the modish prattlers, that if not by principle, we 
are at least by accident, less guilty of defamation than tbe 
country ladies. For, having greater numbers to observe and 
censure, we are commonly content to charge tbem only with 
tàeir own faults or foUies, and seldom give way to malevolence, 
bat suoh as arises from injury or affront, real or imaginary, 
offered to ourselves. But in those distant provinces, where 
the same jGunilies inhabit the same houses from âge to âge, 
th^ transmit and recount the faults of a whole succession. I 
hâve been informed how every estate in tb« neighborhood was 
originally got, and find, if I may crédit the aocounts given 
me, that there is not a single acre in the hands of the right 
owner. I hâve been told of intrigues between beaux and 
toaBts, that hâve been now three centuries in their quiet 
graves; and am often entertained with traditional scandai on 
persons of whose names tbere would hâve been no remem- 
brance, had they not committed somewhat that might disgrâce 
their descendants. If once there happens a quarrel between 
the principal persons of two families, the malignity is con- 
tinued without end ; and it is common for old maids to fall out 
about some élection in which their grandfathers were competi- 
tors. Thus malice and hatred descend hère with an inherit- 
ance ; and it is necessary to be well versed in history, that 
the varions factions of the country may be understood. You 
can not ezpect to be on good terms with families who are 
resolved to love nothing in common; and in selecting your 
intimâtes, you are, perhaps, to consider which party you most 
&vor in the barons' wars. 

Eesentments and enmities burn with a much more furioua 
iame among the thinly-seattered inhabitants of a petty village^ 
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than amidst the eyer-varying conoourse of a great metropolÛL 
The objecta bj which the passions are set on fire are hidden 
from our view by the tumults which prevail in a crowded city, 
and the bosom willinglj loses the pains which such émotions 
excite when the causes which oocasioned them are forgot; but 
in coantry villages, the thoms by which the feelings hâve been 
hurt are continually before onr eyes, and préserve, on every 
approach toward them, a remembrance of the injaries snstained. 
An extremely devout and highly religions lady, who resided in 
a retirée hamlet in Swisserland, once told me, in a conversa- 
tion on this snbject, that she had completely snppressed ail 
indignation against the envy, the hatred, and the malice of her 
snrronnding neighbors ; for that sfae found they were so deeplj 
dyed in sin, that a rational remonstrance was lost npon them ; 
and that the only vexation she felt from a sensé of their wick- 
edness arose from the idea that her soûl would at the last daj 
be obliged to keep company with such incorrigible wretches. 

The inhabitants of the country, indeed, both of the lower 
and middling classes, can not be expected to possess charac- 
ters of a very respectable kind, when we look at the conduct 
of those who set them the example. A country mi^istrate, 
who bas certainly great opportunities of forming the manners 
and morals of the district over which he présides, is in gênerai 
puffed up with high and extravagant conceptions of the supe- 
riority of his wisdom, and the extent of his power; and raising 
his idea of the greatness of his character in an inverse propor- 
tion to his notions of the insignificance and littleness of those 
around him, he sits enthroned with fancied pre-eminence, the 
disdainful tyrant, rather than the kind protector of his neigh- 
bors. Deprived of ail libéral and instructive society, confined 
in their knowledge both of men and things, the slaves of pré- 
judice, and the pupils of folly; with contracted hearts and 
degraded faculties, the inhabitants of a country village feel ail 
the base and ignoble passions, sordid rapacity, mean envy, and 
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insulting ostentation more forcibly than they are felt either in 
ihe enlarged society of the metropolis, or even in the confined 
oircle of the monastery. 

The social virtues, indeed^ are almost totally excluded from 
cloisters, as well as from every other kind of solitary institu- 
tion ; for when the habits, interests and pleasures of the 
species are pent up by any means within a narrow compass, 
mutual jealonsies and exaspérations must prevail, every trifling 
immunity, petty privilège, and paltry distinction, becomes an 
object of the most violent contention ; and increasing animosi- 
ties at length reaoh to such a degree of virulence, that the 
pions flock is converted into a herd of ûimished wolves, eager 
to worry and devour each other. 

The laws of every convent striotly enjoin the holy sister- 
hood to live in Christian charity and sincère affection with 
each other. I hâve, however, when attending thèse fair re- 
cluses in my professîonal character, observed many of them 
with wrinkles, that seemed rather the effect of angry perturba- 
tion, than of peaceful âge, with aspects formed rather by 
envy, hatred, malice, and ail uncharitableness, than by mild 
benevolence and singleness of heart. But I should do injustice 
if I did not déclare, that I hâve seen some few who were 
strangers to such unworthy passions; whose countenances 
were unindented by their efiects; and whose beauty and 
comeliness still shone in their native luster and simplicity. It 
was, indeed, painful to reflect upon the sufferings which theso 
lovely innocents must endure, until the thoughts of their lost 
hopes, defeated happiness, and unmerited wrongs, should hâve 
changed the milky kindness of their virtuous dispositions into 
the gall-like bittemess of vexation and despair; until the 
brightness of their charming features should be darkened by 
the clouds of discontent, which their continued imprisonment 
would create ; and until their oheerful and easy tempers should 
be perverted by the corrosions of those vindictive passions 
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whioh the jeakms fnrieS; wît^ whom they were immored, sud 
to whom thej formed so strikîng a contrast, mast in thne 8ô 
cruelly infiict. Thèse lovely mourners, an enterîng the walls 
of a convent, are oblrged to submit to the tyran ny of an 
envions superior, or the jealousy of the older inmates, whose 
angry passions arise in proportion as they perceive others less 
misérable than themselves ; and retiring, at the stated periods, 
firom their joint persécution, they ûuà that the gloomy soli- 
tude to which they hâve flown, only tends to aggrayate and 
widen the wound it was expected to eoare. It is, indeed, almost 
impossible for any female, however amiable, to préserve in the 
joyless gloom of conventual solitude, the cheering sympathies 
of nature. A retrospect of her past life most probably ex- 
hibits to her tortured fancy, superstition, stinging with scor- 
pion-like severity her pions mind ; love sacrîficed on ihe altar 
of family pride ; or fortune ruined by the avarice of a perfi- 
diouB guardian; while the ftiture présents to her view the 
dreary prospect of an eternal and melancholy séparation firom 
ail the enjoyments of society, and a continuai exposure of the 
pétulance and ill humor of the dissatisfied sisterhood. What 
a disposition, however mild and gentle by nature, can préserve 
itself amidst such confluent dangers ? How is it possible to 
prevent the most amiable tendemess of heart, the most lively 
and sensible mind from becoming, under such circumstances, 
a prey to the bittemess of affliction and malevolence ? Those 
tvho hâve had an opportunity to observe the opération ci the 
passions on the haHts, hum<»r8 and dispositions of recluse 
females, hâve perceived wiih horror the cruel and unrelentîng 
fury with which they goad the soûl, and with what an im- 
perious and irrésistible voice they command obédience to their 
inclination. 

The passion of love, in particular, acts with much greater 
forée upon tiie mind ihat endeavors to escape from its effects 
by retirement, than it does when it is either resisted or 
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indttlged. Eetirement, under sucli dreumstances; is a efaildidh 
expédient; it is expectîng to aebieve that, by means of a fear- 
ful fiiglit, which it îs frequently toc muoh for the ooarage and 
the constancy of heroes to snMne. Retirement is the very 
nest and harbor of this powerfal passion. How many aban- 
don the gay and jovial cîrcles of the world, renoonee even Ibe 
most calm and satisfactory deligbts of friendsbip and qniet, 
withont a sigb, the most deficious and higbest seasoned pleas- 
ures of Society, to seek in retirement the snperior joys of love î 
a passion in whose high and tender deligbts the insolence of 
power, the treacbery of friendsbip, and the most vîndictive 
malice is immediately forgot. It is a passion, wben pure, that 
can never expérience the least decay ; no conrse of tîme, no 
change of place, no altération of cîrcumstances, can erase or 
lessen the ideas of that bliss which it bas once imprinted on 
the beart. Its cbaracters are indelible. Solitude, in its most 
charming state, and surronnded by its amplest powers, affbrds 
no resource against its anzieties, its jealous fears, its tenddr 
alarma, its soft sorrows, or its inspiringly tumnl tuons joys. 
The bosom that is once deeply wonnded by the barbed dart of 
real love, seldom recovers its tranqnillity, but enjoys, îf bappy, 
the higbest of bnman deligbts ; and, if misérable, the deepest 
of human torments. Bnt, altbough the love-sick sbepberd 
fills the lonely valleys, and the verdant groves, witb the softest 
sîghs, or severest sorrows, and the cells of the monasteries and 
convents resound witb beavy groans, and deep-toned onrses 
against the malignity of this passion, solitude may, perhaps, 
for a wbîle suspend, if it can not extinguish its fury. Of the 
truth of this observation, the bistory of tbose unfortunate, 
but real levers, Abelard and Eloisa, furnisbes a mémorable 
instance. 

In the twelfth century, and wbile Louis the Oross filled the 
throne of France, was bom, in the retired village of Pidaié, ih 
Brittany, the celebrated Peter Abelard. Nature bad lavishéd 
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the highest perfecdoDS both on his penon and his mind ; a 
libéral éducation improved, to their utmost possible extent, the 
gifts of nature; and he became, in a few years, the most 
leamed, élégant and polite gentleman of his âge and conntrj. 
Philosophj and divinîty were his favorite studios ; and, lest 
the affiûrs of the world should prevent him from becoming a 
proficient in them, he surrendered his birthright to his younger 
brethren, and traveled to Paris, in order to cultivate his mind 
under that great professor, William des Champeaux. The 
eminence he attained as professor, while it procured him the 
esteem of the rational and disceming, excited the enyy of his 
riyals. But, beside his uncommon merit as a seholar, he 
possessed a greatness of soûl which nothing could subdue. He 
looked upon riches and grandeur with contempt ; and his onlj 
ambition was to render his name famous among leamed men, 
and to acquire the réputation of the greatest doctor of his âge. 
But when he had attained his seven-and-twentieth year of âge, 
ail his philosophy could not guard him against the shafls of 
love. Not far from the place where Abelard read his lectures, 
lived a canon of the church of Notre Dame, named Fulbert, 
whose nièce, the celebrated Eloisa, had been educated under his 
own eye with the greatest care and attention. Her person 
well proportioned, her features regular, her eyes sparkling, 
her lips vermillon and well formed, her complexion animated, 
her air fine, and her aspect sweet and agreeable ; she pos- 
sessed a surprising quickness of wit, an incredible memory, 
and a considérable share of leaming, joined with great 
humility and tenderness of disposition ; and ail thèse accom- 
plishments were attended with something so graceful and 
moving, that it was impossible fdr those who saw her not to 
love her. The eye of Abelard was charmed, and his whole 
soûl intoxicated with the passion of love^ the moment he 
beheld and conversed with this extraordinary woman ; and he 
laid aside ail other engagements to attend to this passion. 
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He was deaf to the calls both of reason and philosophy, and 
thougbt of nothing but ber company and convergation. An 
opportunity, fortunate for bis love, but fatal to bis bappiness, 
soon ocourred. Fulbert, whose affection for bis nièce was 
unbounded, willing to improve to tbe bigbest degree tbe 
excellency of those talents wbicb nature bad so bountifuUy 
bestowed on ber, engaged Abelard as ber preceptor, and 
received bim in tbat cbaraoter into bis bouse. A mutual 
passion strongly infused itself into tbe bearts of botb pupil 
and preceptor. Sbe consented to become bis mistxess, but 
for a long time refused to become bis wife. Tbe secret of 
tbeir loves could not remain long concealed from tbe eyes of 
Fulbert, and ibe lover was dismissed irom bis bouse; but 
Eloisa flew witb rapture to bis arms, and was placed under tbe 
protection of bis sister, wbere sbe remained until, from tbe 
cruel vengeance wbicb ber uncle exeroised on tbe unfortunate 
Abelard, sbe was induced, at bis request to enter into tbe 
couvent of Argenteuil, and be into tbe monastery of St. 
Gildas. In tbis cloister, tbe base of wbicb was wasbed by 
tbe waves of a sea less turbulent tban tbe passions wbicb 
disturbed bis soûl, tbe unfortunate Abelard endeavored, by tbe 
exercises of religion and study, to obliterate ail remembranoe 
of bis love; but bis virtue.was too feeble for tbe greal 
attempt. A course of many years, bowever, bad passed in 
pénitence and mortification, witbout any communication be- 
tween tbem, and furtber time migbt possibly bave calmed in 
a still greater degree tbe violence of tbeir feelings ; but a 
letter wbicb Abelard wrote to bis friend Pbilintus, in order to 
comfort bim under some affliction wbicb bad befallen bim, in 
wbicb be related bis affection for Eloisa witb great tendemess, 
fell into ber bands, and induced ber to break tbrougb tbe 
silence wbicb bad so long prevailed, by writing to bim a 
letter, tbe contents of wbicb revived in bis mind ail tbe 
former furies of bis passion. Time, absence, solitude and 
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prayer, bftd in no degree dhnînislied the amiable tenderneea of 
the still lovelj Eloîsa, or angmented the fortitude of ibe 
unfortunate Abelard. The eomposing influence of religion 
Beems to hâve made an earlier impression upon his feelings 
than it did upon those of Eloisa ; but he continually couuter- 
acted its effects, by comparing his former felicity with his 
présent torments ; and he answered Eloisa's letter^ not as a 
aioral preceptor, or holy confesseur, but as a siill fond and 
ftdoring lovelr; as a man whose wounded feeli&gs were in 
some degree aMeviated by a recollection of his former joys ; 
and who oould only consale the sorrows of làa mistress, by 
avowing an equal tendemess, and confessîng the anguish with 
which their séparation rent his soûl. The walls e£ Paraclete 
resounded his sighs l^s &equently, and re-echoed less fer- 
vently with his sorrows, than those of St. Gîldas *, for his 
continued solitude, so far from affbrdîng him relief, had ad- 
ministered an aggravating medicine to his disease ; and 
afforded that vulture, grief, greater leisure to tear and prey 
upon his disordered heart. "Religion," says he, "commands 
me to pursue virtue, since I hâve nothing to hope for from 
love; but love still asserts its dominion in my fancy, and 
entertains itself with past pleasures; memory supplies the 
place of a mistress. Piety and duty are not always the 
fruits of retirement. Even in déserts, when the dew of 
heaven falls not on us, we love what we ought no longer to 
love. The passions, stirred up by solitude, fill those régions 
of death and silence ; and it is very seldom that what ought to 
be is truly followed there, and that God only is loved and 
served." 

The letters of Eloisa were soft, gentle and endearing ; but 
they breathed the warmest language of tenderness and uncon- 
querable passion. "I hâve your picture," says she, "in my 
room. I never pass by it without stopping to look at it ; and 
yet, when you were présent with me, I soarce even cast my 
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eyefe npon it. If a picfture, wiiich is but a mute ^représentation 
of an object, can give sucli pleasure, what oan not letters in- 
Bpire? Letters bave soûls 5 they bave in tbem ail tbat force 
wbieb expresses tbe transports oftbe beart; tbey bave ail tbe 
fire of our passions ; they can raise tbem as mucb as if tbe 
persons tbemselves were présent ; tbey bave ail tbe softness 
and delicacy of speecb, and sometimes a boldness of expression 
even beyond it. We may write to eacb otber ; so innocent a 
pleasure is not forbidden us. Let us not lose, tbrougb neg- 
ligenee, the only bappiness wbicb is left to us, and tbe only 
one; perbaps, wbicb tbe malice of our enemies can never 
ravisb from us. I sball read tbat you are my busband, and 
you sball see me address you as a wife. In spite of ail your 
misfortunes, you may be wbat you please in your letters. Let- 
ters were first invented for comforting sucb solitary wretcbes 
as myself. Having lost tbe pleasure of seeing you, I sball 
compensate tbis loss by tbe satisfaction I sball find in your 
writings; tbere I sball read your most secret tbougbts; I 
sball carry tbem always about me; I sball kiss tbem every 
moment. If you can be capable of jealously, let it be for tbe 
fond curiosity I sball bestow on your letters, and envy only 
tbe bappiness of tbose rivais. Tbat writing may be no trouble 
to you ; Write always to me carelessly, and witbout study ; I 
had ratber read tbe dictâtes of tbe beart tban of tbe brain 
I can not live if you do no tell me you always love me. You 
can not but remember, (for wbat do not levers remember ? ) 
witb wbat pleasure I bave passed wbole days in bearing you 
discourse ; bow, wben you were absent, I sbut myself up frora 
every one, to write to you , bow uneasy I was till my letter 
had come to your bands ; wbat artful management was re- 
quired to engage confidants. This détail, perbaps, surprises 
you, and you are in pain for wbat will follow ; but I am no 
longer asbamed tbat my passion bas bad no bounds for you ; • 
for I bave donc more tban ail tbis, ï bave bated myself tbat 
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I might lore yoti. I came hither to rnin myself in a per- 
pétuai imprisonment, that I might make y on live qniet and 
easy. Nothing but virtue, joined to a love perfectly disen- 
gaged firom the commerce of the sensés, conld hâve produced 
sncli effects. Vice never inspires any tbing like tbis. How 
did I deceive myself with the bopes tbat you would be wboUy 
mine wben I took tbe vail, and engaged myself to live forever 
under your laws ! For, in being professed, I vowed no more 
tban to be yours only ; and obliged myself voluntarily to a 
confinement in wbicb you denied to place me. Deatli only 
tben can make me leave tbe place wbere you bave fixed me ; 
and tben too, my asbea sball rest bere, and wait for yours, 
in order to sbow my obédience and dèvotedness to you to tbe 
latest moment possible. '^ 

Abelard, wbile be strove, in bis reply, to adbere to tbe 
dictâtes of reason, betrayed tbe lurking tendemess of bis 
beart. " Deliver yourself, Eloisa," says be, "from tbe sbame- 
ful remains of a passion wbicb bas taken too deep root. Re- 
member tbat tbe least tbougbt for any otber tban Grod is an 
adultery. If you could see me bere, pale, meager, melan- 
cboly, surrounded by a band of persecuting monks, wbo 
feel my réputation for learning as a reproacb of tbeir stupid- 
ity and ignorance, my emaciated figure as a slander on tbeir 
groBS and sensual corpulency, and my prayers as an ex- 
ample for tbeir reformation; wbat would you say to tbe 
unmanly sigbs, and unavailing tears by wbicb tbey are de- 
eeived ? Alas ! I am bowed down by tbe oppressive weigbt 
of love, ratber tban contrition for past offenses. 1 my 
Eloisa, pity me, and endeavor to frec my laboring soûl 
from its captivity ! If your vocation be, as you say, my wisb^ 
deprive me not of tbe merlt of it by your continuai inquiétudes ; 
tell me tbat you will bonor tbe babit wbicb covers you by an 
inward retirement. Fear Grod, tbat you may be delivered from 
your frailties. Love bim, if you would advance in virtue. 
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Be net uneasy in the ololster, for it is the dwelling of saints; 
embraœ yonr bands, they are the chains of Jésus, and he will 
lighten them, and bear witb yon, if you bear tbem w|th 
bumility and repentance. Oonsider me no more, I entreat 
you, as a founder, or as a person in any way deserving your 
esteem ; for your encomiums do but ill agrée with the multi- 
plying weaknesses of my heart. I am a misérable sînner, 
prostrate before my Judge ; and wben the rays of grâce break 
on my iaroubled soûl, I press the earth with my lips, and 
mingle my sighs and tears in the dust. Couldst thou survey 
thy wretched lover thus lost and forlorn, thou wouldst no 
longer solicit his affection. The tendernei=|s of thy heart would 
not permit thee to interpose an earthly passion, whieh can only 
tend to deprive him of ail hopes of heavenly grâce and future 
comfort. Thou wouldst not wish to be the objeot of sighs 
and tears, which ought to be direcjied to God alone. Canst 
thou, my Eloisa, become the confederate of my evil genius, and 
be the instrument to promote sins' yet unfinished conquest? 
What, alas I couldst thou not achieve with a heart, the weak- 
nesses of which you so well know? But, oh! let me conjure 
you by ail the sacred ties, to forget forever the wretched 
Abelard, and thereby contribute to his salvation. Let me 
entreat you by our former joys, and by our now common mis- 
fortunes, not to abet my destruction. The highest affection 
you can now show me, is to hide your tenderness i^om my 
view, and to renounce me forever. 0, Eloisa, be devoted to 
God alone ; for I hère release you from ail engagements to me. 
The conflict between love and religion tore the soûl of Eloisa 
with pangs far more violent and desiaructive. There is scarcely 
a line of her reply to Abelard, that does not show the danger- 
ous influence which solitude had given to the concealed, but 
unsmothered, passion that glowed within her breast. '^ Yailed 
as I am," she exdaims, " behold in what a disorder you hâve 
plunged me ! How diffioult it is to fight always for duty against 
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inclination ! I know the obligation whioh thiB saered vail bas 
imposed on me ; but feel more strongly the power wbicli a lo^ 
and habituai passion bas gmined oyer my beart. I lun the 
victim of almigbty loye ; raj passion troubles my mind, and 
disorders my sensés. My sool is sometimes influenoed by the 
sentiments of piety wbioh my refleotions inspire, but tbe nezt 
moment I yield myself up to Uie tendemess oi my feelingSy 
and to the suggestions of my affection. My imagination riots 
with wild excursion in the scènes of past delights, I diseloee 
to you one moment what I would not bave told you a mom^it 
before. I résolve no longer to love you ; I consider the solem- 
nity of ibe vow I hi^ye made, and the awfulness of the yail I 
bave taken ; but there arises, unexpectedly, from the bottom 
of my beart, a passion which triumphs oyer ail thèse notions, 
and, while it darkens my reason, destroys my dévotion. Tou 
reign in ail the dose and inward retreats of my soûl ; and I 
know not how nor where to attack you with any prospect of 
success. When I endeavor to break the chains which bind 
me so closely to you, I only deceive myself, anfl ail my efforts 
serve only to confirm my captivity, and rivet our hearts more 
firmly to each other. 1 for pity *s sake comply with my re<}uest ; 
and endeavor by this means, to make me renounce my desires 
by showing me the obligation I am under to renounce you. 
If you are still a lover or a father, oh ! belp a mistress, and 
give comfort to the distraction of an afflicted child. Surely 
thèse dear and tender names will exeite the émotion either of 
pity or of love. Q-ratify my request; only to continue to 
Write to me, and I shall continue to perform the hard duties 
of my station witbout profaning that character whioh my love 
for you induced me to assume. Under y our adviee and ad- 
monition I shall willingly humble myself, and submit with 
pénitence and résignation to the wonderfui providence of Grod 
who does ail things for our sanctification ; who, by bis grâce 
purifies ail ibat is vicions and corrupt in our natures ; and, by 
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ib» inoonoelYable riches af hi$ meroy, draws us to himself 
agfldnst OUI wîslies, and by degrees opens our eyes to dîscern 
the greataess of that bounty whioh at first we are incapable 
of nnderstanding. Yirtne is too amiable not to be embraced 
when yen reveal her obarms, and vice too hideons not to be 
ayoided when yen show her deformities. When you are 
pleased, everything seems lovely to me. Nothing is frightful 
or diffîoult when yon are by. I am only weak when I am 
alone, and unsnpported by you ; and^ therefœre, it dépends on 
you alone tbat I may be such as you désire. Oh 1 that you 
had not so powezful an influence oyer ail my soûl ! It is 
your fears, surely, that make you thus deaf to my entreaties, 
and négligent of my desires; but what is there for you to fear ? 
When we lived happily together, you might hâve doubted 
whether it was pleasure or affection that united me to you ; 
bai the place from which I now indite my lamentations must 
hâve removed that idea, if it ever could find a place in your 
mind. Even within thèse gloomy walls, my heart springs 
toward you with more affection than it feit, if possible, in the 
gay and glittering world. Had pleasure been my guide, the 
world would hâve been the theater of my joys. Two-and- 
twenty years only of my lifc had worn away when the lover on 
whom my soûl doated was cruelly torn form my arms ; and at 
that âge female charms are not generally despised ; but, in- 
stead of seeking to indulge the pleasures of youth, your Eloisa, 
when deprived of thee, renounced the world, suppressed the 
émotions of sensé, at a time when the puises beat with the 
warmest ardor, and burîed herself within the cold and cheer- 
less région of the cloister. To you she consecrated the flower 
of her charms ; to you she now dévotes the poor remains of 
faded beauty, and dedicates to heaven and to you, her tedious 
days and widowed nights in solitude and sorrow.'* 

The passion, alas ! which Ëloisa thus fondly nourished in 
her bosom, like an adder, to goad and sting her peace of mind. 
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wa« very little of a spiritual nature ; and the walls of Para« 
clete onlj re-echoed more fervent sighs than she had befbro 
breathed, and witnessed a more abundant flow of tears than 
she had shed in the oells of Argentuil^ over the memoiy of 
departed joys with her beloved Abelard. Her letters^ indeed, 
show with what toilsome but ineffectuai anziety she endea- 
Yored to chasten her mind, and support her fainting virtue, 
a» well byher own reasoning and reflection, as by hîs counsels 
and exhortations ; but the passion had tenaciously rooted itself 
at the very bottom of her heart ; and it was not until the close 
of life that she was able to repress the transports of her imagi- 
nation, and subdue the wild sallies of her fond and fertile 
fancy. Personally separated from each other, she indulged a 
notion that her love could not be otherwise than pure and spirit- 
ual ; but there are many parts of her letters which sbow how 
much she was deceived by this idea; for in ail the &ncied 
chastity of their tender and tob ardent loves — 

"Back thro' the pleasing maze of sensé, she ran, 
And felt within the slave of love and man." 

The wild and extravagant ezcesses to which the fancy and 
the feelings of Eloisa were carried, were not occasioned merely 
by the warm impulses of unchecked nature ; but were forced, 
to the injury of virtue, and the destruction of reason, by the 
rank hotbed of monastic solitude. The story of thèse 
celebrated lovers, when calmly ezamined, and properly under- 
stood, proves how dangerous it is to recède entirely from the 
pleasures and occupations of social life, and how deeply the 
imagination may be corrupted, and the passions inflamed, 
during a splenetic and ill-prepared retirement from the world. 
The phrenzies which follow disappointed love, are of ail 
others the most likely to settle into habits of the deepest 
melancholy. The finest sensibilities of the heart, the purest 
tenderness of the soûl, when joined with a warm oonstîtutîoc, 
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and an ardent imagination, expérience from interruption and 
control the highest possible state of exaspération. Solitude 
confirms the feelings such a situation créâtes; and the 
passions and inclinations of a person laboring under Such 
impressions, are more likelj to be corrupted and inflamed by 
the leisure of retirement, than they would be even by engag- 
ing in ail tiie lazy opulence and wanton plenty of a debauehed ^ 
metropolis. 

The affection which Petrarch entertained for Laura, was 
reôned, elevated and virtuous, and differed, in almost every 
ingrédient of it, from the luxurious fondness of the unfortun- 
ate Eloisa ; but circumstances separated him from the beloved 
object ; and he labored during many years of his life, under 
the oppression of that grievous melancholy which disappoint- 
ment uniformly infiicts. He first beheld her as she was going 
to the church of the monastery of St. Claire. She was 
dressed in grecn, and her gown was embroidered with violets. 
Her face, her air, her gait, appeared something more than 
mortal. Her person was délicate, her eyes tender and spark- 
ling, and her eyebrows black as ebony . Golden locks waved 
over her shoulders whiter than snow, and the ringlets were 
woven by the fingers of love ; her neck was well formed, and 
her complexion animated by the tints of nature, which art 
vainly attempts to imitate. Whcn she opened her mouth, 
you perceived the beauty of pearls, and the sweetness of 
roses. She was fuU of grâces. Nothing was so soft as her 
looks, so modest as her carriage, so touching as the Sound of 
her voice. An idr of gaicty and tendemess breathed around 
her ; but so pure and happily tempered, as to inspire every 
beholder with the sentiments of virtue; for she was chaste as 
the spangled dewdrop on the thorn. Such was the description 
given of this divine créature by her enslaved lover. But 
unfortunately for his happiness, she was at this time married 
to Hugues de Sade, whose faraily was originally of Avignon, 
26 
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aad held tke fini offioes there. Notwitbstsnding the sudferiiigi 
hé underwent from the natural agitation of an affection so 
tender as tbat which now engroiMed bis sonl^ he owns that 
Laura behaved to him with kindness so long as he concealed 
his passion ; but when she discovered that he was eaptÎTated 
with her channs^ she treated him with great severity; avotd- 
ing every plaee it was likely he wonld fréquent, and ooncealing 
her face nnder a krge yail whenever they accidentally met. 
The whole soûl of Petrarch was overthiown by this disastrons 
passion, and he felt ail the Visitation of unfortanate love as 
grieyously as if it had been fonnded upon less virtnoms prin- 
ciples. He endeayored to calm and tranquilize the troubles 
of his breast by retiring to the celebrated solitude of Yaucluse, 
a place in which nature delighted to appear under a form the 
most singular and romantic ; '<But, alas !'^ says he, <<I knew 
not what I was doing. The resource was ill suitcd to the 
safety I sought. Solitude was incapable of mitigating the 
sererity of my sorrows. The griefs that hung around my 
heart, consumed me like a devouring flame. I had no means 
of flying from their attaoks. I was alone, without consolation, 
and in the deepest distress, without even tbe counsel of a 
finend to assist me. Melaneholy and despair shot their pois- 
ooed arrows against my defenseless breast, and I filled the 
unsoothing and romantic yale with my sighs and lamenta- 
tions. The muse indeed conyeyed my sufferings to the world ; 
but while the poet was praîsed, the unhappy loyer remained 
unpitied and forlom." 

The loye which inspired the lays of Petrarch was a pure 
and perfeot passion of the heart; and his sufferings were' 
rendered peculîarly poignant by a melaneholy sensé of the 
impossibility of eyer being united with the objeot of it ; but 
the loye of Abelard and Eloisa was a furious beat of wild 
désire. The passion flows clear or muddied, peaœfbl or 
violent, in proportion to the sources from which it springs. 
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Wk«]t ii «mes firom pore and unpolhited sources^ its stream 
is olttar^ peaoefol and surromnded with delights ; bat when its 
Boarce is foui, and its course imp.roperlj direoted, it foams and 
rages, overswells its banks, and destroys tbe scènes wbich 
nature intended it to fertiHze and adorn. Tbe différent effects 
produced bj tbe différent kinds of tkis powerful passion, 
bave, on observing bow differently tbe cbaracter of tbe same 
person appears irben influenced by tbe one or tbe otber of 
tbem, given rise to an idea tbat tbe bnman species are pos- 
sessed of two soûls ; tbe one leading to yice, and tbe otber 
eonducting to rirtue. A celebrated pbilosopber bas illustrated 
tbis notion by ihe following story : 

A yirtuons prince, of an beroic soûl, capable of loTe and 
Mendsbip, made war upon a tyrant, wbo was in every respect 
bis reyerse. It was tbe bappiness of our prince to be as great 
a conqueror by bis clemency and bounty, as by bis anns 
and military virtue. Ahready be bad won over to bis party 
sereral potentates and princes, wbo bad before been subject 
to tbe tyrant. Among tbose wbo still adbered to tbe enemy 
tbere was a prince, wbo, baving ail tbe advantages of person 
and merit, bad lately been made bappy in tbe possession and 
mutual love of tbe most beautiful princess in tbe world. It 
bappened tbat tbe occasion of tbe war called tbe new-married 
prince to a distance firom bis beloyed princess. He lefb ber 
secure, as be tbougbt, in a strong castle, ûir witbin tbe coun- 
try ; but, in bis absence, tbe place was taken by surprise, and 
tbe princess brougbt a captive to tbe quarters of tbe beroic 
prince. Tbere was in tbe camp a young nobleman, tbe favor- 
ite of tbe prince ; one wbo bad been educated witb bim, and 
was still treated by bim witb perfectly ûuniliarity. Him be 
immediately sent for, and witb strict injunctions, committed 
tbe captive princess to bis cbarge ; resolving sbe sbould be 
treated witb tbat respect wbicb was due to ber rank and merit. 
It was tbe same young lord wbo bad discovercd ber disguised 
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among the prisoners, and learnt her story ; tbe partkmlars of 
which be now related to the prince. He spoke in eostasy on 
this occasion ; telling the prince how beautifol she appeared 
even in the midst of sorrow ; and, though disgnised nnder the 
meanest habit, yet how distinguisbed by her air and manner 
from every other beauty of her sex. But what appeared 
Etrange to our young nobleman was, that the prince doring 
this whole relation, discovered not the least intention of seeing 
the lady, or satisfying that curiosity which seemed so natnral 
on such an occasion. He pressed him, but without saccess. 
<^ Not see her, sir I " said he, wondering, '^ when she was so 
much handsomer than any woman you bave yetseen I" "For 
that very reason," replied the prince, " I wonld rather décline 
the interview; for should I, upon this bare report of her 
beanty, be so charmed as to make the first yisit at this urgent 
time of business, I may upon sight, with better reason be in- 
duced, perhaps, to yisit her when I am more at leisure; and so 
again and again, until at last I may bave no leisare left for my 
affairs." " Would you, sir, persuade me then," said the young 
nobleman, smiling, "that a fair face can bave such power as to 
force the will itself, and constrain a man in any respect to 
act contrary to what he thinks becoming him ? Are we to 
hearken to the poets, in what they tell us of that incendiary 
loye and bis irrésistible flame ? A real flame we see burns ail 
alike ; but that imaginary one of beauty hurts only those that 
are consenting. It effects no otherwise than as we ourselves 
are pleased to allow it. In many cases we absolutely command 
it, as when relation and consanguinity are in the nearest de< 
grée. Authority and law we see can master it; but it would 
be vain, as well as unjust, for any law to intermeddle or pre- 
scribe, was not the case voluntary, and our will entirely free." 
** How cornes it then," replied the prince, " that if we are 
thus masters of our choice, and free at first to admire and 
love where we approve, we can not afterward as well cease to 
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love whenever we see cause? This latter liberty you will 
hardly défend ; for I doubt not you hâve heard of many who, 
though they were used to set the hîghest value on liberty 
before they loved, yet afterward, were neoessitated to serve in 
tho most abject manner, finding themselves constrained, and 
b(mnd by a stronger chain than any of iron or of adamant." 
*^ Such wretches," replied the youth, " I hâve (rfiten heard 
oomplain, who, if you will believe them^ are wretched indeed, 
without means or power to help themselves. You may hear 
them in the same manner complain grievously of life itself ; 
but though there are doors enough at which to go out of life, 
they find it convenient to keep still where they are. They 
are the very same pretenders who, through this plea of irré- 
sistible necessîty, make bold with what is another's^ and at- 
tempt unlawful beds ; but the law, I perçoive, makes bold with 
them in its tum, as with other invaders of property. Neither 
is it your custom, sir, to pardon such o£fenses ; so that beauty 
itself, you must allow, is innocent and harmless, and can not 
compel any one to do amiss. The debauehed oompel them- 
selves, and unjustly charge their guilt on love. They who are 
honest and just can admire and love whatever i& beautiftil, 
without ofFering it any thing beyond what is allowed. How, 
then, is it possible, sir, that one of your virtue should be in 
pain on any such account, or fear such a temptatîon ? You 
see, sir, I am sound and whole after having beheld the prinoess. 
I hâve conversed with her; I hâve admired her in the highest 
degree ; yet, I am myself still, and in my duty, and shall be 
ever in the same manner at your command.'' "It is well," 
replied the prince, ^* keep yourself so; be ever the same man, 
and look to your fair charge carefully, as becomes you ; for it 
may so happen, in the présent situation of the war, that this 
beautiful captive may stand us in good stead.'' The young 
nobleman then departed to exécute his commission ; and im- 
mediately took such care of the captive prineess, that sh« 
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wmimi sa pwrfeellj ob^yed, and faftd eveiy thiiig wkich be- 
kwged to her in «3 great splendor as in her own principalitj, 
•od in ihe id^t of her fortune. He fonnd ber in eyerj re- 
spect deienring, and saw in her a generoiHtj of aoul ezceeding 
eTen her other (^arma. fiia studies to oblige her^ and to 
Foiiem her distreas, made her, in return, désirons to express 
h^ gratitiide. He soon disoovered ihe ^lings of her mind ; 
for she riiowed, oa eyery oecasion, a real conc^n for his 
intereat; and when ke happened to ùXk iU, she toak snob 
teader oare of him berseif, and by her servants^ that he 
soemed i» <me his reeovery entirely to her friendship. From 
thèse begtnningS; inaensibfy, and by natoral degrees, as Hiay 
easily be oonoeiyed, tke youth fell desperat^y in loye. At 
first he offisred not to make the least niention of his passion 
to tke pvinoass, f<Mr he scarce dared to beliere it hisaself. Bat 
time and the inereasing ardi»r of his passion snbdned his fears, 
and she reeeired his déclaration with an unaffected trouble, 
and real concem. She reasoned with him asafriend, and 
endeavored to pursuade him to subdue so impropei; and ex- 
travagant a flame. But in a short time he beoame outrageons, 
and talked to her of farce. The prineess was alarmed by his 
audaeity, and immediately sent to the prince to implore his 
protecHott. The prinee receiyed the information with the 
appearanoe of more th«i ardinary attention ; sent instantly 
for ose of his &st ministers, and directed him to return with 
the prineess' domestdo, and tell ihe young nobleman that force 
was not to be used tosuch a lady; but that he might use 
pertuation, if he thought it was proper so to do. The minister, 
who was^ ci course, the inveterate enemy of his prince's 
favorite, aggravated the message, inveighed publicly against 
the yonng nobleman for ihe grossness of his miaeonduct, and 
even reproached him to his ûioe with having been a traitor to 
ihe confidence of hia prince, and a disgraee to his nation. The 
■miister, in dtort, oonveyed the message of his master in such 
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▼imkni and angry terms, ihsÀ the youth looked on his OMe 
as desperate ; fell into the deepest melancholy ; and prepared 
himself for that fate which he was consoious he well deserved. 
While he was thos impressed with a sensé of his misconduot, 
and the danger to which it had exposed him, the prince com- 
manded him to attend a private audience. The youth entered 
the oloset of the prince coyered with the deepest confasion. 
<' I find/' said he, '< that I am now become dreadful to you 
indeed, sînce you can neither see me without shame^ nor 
imagine me to be without resentment. But away with ail 
thèse thoughts from this time forward I I know how much you 
hâve sufiered on this occasion. I know the power. of love ; 
and am no otherwise safe myself, than keeping ont of the way 
of beauty. I alone am to blâme ; for it was I who unhappily 
matched you with that nnequal adversary ; who gave you that 
impracticable task ; who imposed on you that hard adventùre, 
which no one yet was ever strong enough to accomplish." " In 
this, sir, as in ail else," replied the youth, " you express that 
goodness which is so natural to you. Tou hâve compassion^ 
and can allow for human frailties ; but the rest of mankind 
will never cesse to upbraid me ; nor shall I ever be forgiven, 
even were I able ever to forgive myself. I am reproached by 
my nearest friends; and I must be odious to ail mankind 
wherever I am known. The least punishment I can think due 
to me is banishment forever from your présence ; for I am no 
longer worthy of being called your friend." " You must not 
think of banishing yourself forever," replied the prince; "but 
trust me, if you will retire only for a while, I shall so order 
matters, that you shall return with the applause even of those 
who are now your enemies, when they find what a considérable 
service you shall hâve rendered both to them and me." Such 
a hint was sufficient to revive the spîrits of the despairing 
youth. He was transported to think that his misfortunes could 
be turned in any way to the advantage of the prince. He 
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entered with joy into the scheme bis royal friend had contrired 
for the purpose of restoring him to liis former fume and liap- 
piness; and appeared eager to départ and exécute the directions 
that were given to him. " Can y ou then," said the prince, 
"résolve to quit the charming princess?'' "0, sir/' replied 
the youth, with tears in his eyes, << I am now well satisfied 
ihat I hâve in reality within me two distinct separate soub. 
This lesson of philosophy I haye leamt from that villainous 
Bophister, love ; for it is impossible to believe that, having onei 
and the same soûl, it should be actually good and bad ; pas- 
sionate for yirtue and vice, désirons of contraries. No ; there 
must of necessity be two; and when the good soûl prevails, 
we are misérable. Such was my case. Lately the ill-soul 
was wholly master, and I was misérable ; but now the good 
prevails, by your assistance, and I am plainly a new créature, 
with quite another appréhension, another reason and another 
will." 

He who would be master of his appetites, must not only 
avoid temptation, but yigilantly restrain the earliest shoots 
of fancy, and destroy the first blooms of a warm imagination. 
It is the very nature of confidence to be always in danger. 
To permit the mind to riot in scènes of fancied delights, under 
an idea that reason will be able to extinguish the fiâmes of 
désire, is to nurse and foster the sensual appetites, which, 
when guided by the cool and tempei*ate voice of nature alone, 
are seldom raised to an improper hight. The natural current 
of the blood, even in the warmest constitutions, and under 
the most torrid zone, would keep an even, temperate course^ 
were it not accelerated by such incentives. Touth, indeed^ 
despises this species of reasoning, and imputes it to the sick- 
ness of satiety, or the coldness of old âge. I hâve, however, 
in gênerai, observed, that those who seek thèse incitements to 
what they improperly call love, possess a rayless eye, a hoUow 
eheek, a palsied hand, a pallid countenance; and thèse symp- 
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toms of faded splendor and wîthered strength, Qnqnestîonablj 
prove that thej haye not consulted nature in their gaj pur- 
suits; for nature bas not planted anj propensîties in the 
human frame, which lead ît to early min, or prématuré decay. 
The blâme wbiob is so unjustly tbrown on tempérament and 
constitution, belongs to tbe indulgence of lalse and clamorous 
passions, tbose wbicb sensual fancies, and lasciyious îdeas bave 
raised to the destruction <^ obastîty and bealtb. 

Monastic institutions produce in tbis respect, incalculable 
mîscbiefs. Tbe sexes, wbom thèse religions prisons seclude 
from the free and unoonfined intercourse of society, suffer 
their imaginations to riot witbout restreint or discipline, in 
proportion to tbe violence imposed on tbeir actions. A thou- 
sand boyish fancies, eager appetites, and warm desires, are 
perpetually playing truant, and the chastity of tbe soûl is 
corrupted. To effect the conquest of the passion of love, it is 
absolutely necessary that the evil suggestions of the imagina- 
tion should be first silenced ; and be who succeeds in quelling 
Ihe insurrections of that turbulent inmate, or in quieting its 
commotions, acbieves an enterprise at once difficult and glo- 
rious. The boly Jérôme cbecked the progress of many dis- 
orderly passions which he found rising in bis breast ; but the 
passion of love resisted ail bis opposition, and followed bim, 
with increasing fury, even into the frightftil cavern to which 
be retired to implore, in humble prayer and solitary abstrac- 
tion, the mercies of his God. The solitude, however remote, 
to which tbe démon of sensuality is admitted, is soon crowded 
with légions of tormenting fiends. John, the anehorite of 
the déserts of Thebais, wisely addressed bis solitary brethren, 
** If there be any among you who, in his pride, conceives that 
he has entirely renonneed the devil and ail his works, he 
should learn that it is not suffîcient to bave donc this mert ly 
by his lips, by having resigned his worldly dignities, and by 
dividing bis possessions among tbe poor ; for, uuless he bas 
27 
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alBO àbftndoned his sensual appetites^ his salvation can not be 
seoore. It is only by parifjing our bosoms from the pemi- 
cions influence of this maater passion, that we can ever bope 
to connteraot tbe machinations of Satan^ and to guard our 
hearts from his dangerous practioes. Sin always introduces 
itself nnder the goidance of some goilty passion ; some fond 
désire ; some pleasing inclination ; which we willingly indulge, 
and by that means snffer the enemy of peace to establish his 
unmly dominion in our sonls. Then tranqoillity and real 
happiness qoit their abode in our hearts^ and ail is uproar and 
anarchy within. This most be the £stte of ail who permit an 
eyil spirit to seat itself on the throne of our hearts, and to 
Bcatter around the poisonoos seeds of wild désire and vicions 
inclinations." But love once indulged in bright and rapturous 
&ncies, fills the mind with snch high and tran^porting ideas 
of suprême bliss^ that the powers of reason are seldom, if 
ever^ capable of making head against its fascinations. The 
hermit and the monk, who, from the nature of their situations, 
can not taste its real charmS; ought, if it were for that reason 
alone, to stifle at their birth the earliest émotions of this 
inspiring passion ; for the indulgence of it must prove fatal 
to the virtue, and of course destructive to the peace, of every 
recluse. The impossibility that such characters can listen 
with any propriety to the dictâtes of this delightful passion^ 
shows in the strongest manner the impolicy and absurdity of 
those institutions, on the members of which celibaey is 
enjoined. The happiness of every individual, as well as the 
civil and religions interests of society, are best promoted by 
inducing the endearments of sensé to improve the sympathies, 
tendemess and affections of the human heart. But thèse 
blessings are denied to the solitary fanatic, wbo is condemned 
to endure the suppression of his passions, and prevented from 
indulging, without endangering his principles, both the 
desires of sensé, and the dreams of fancy. Hc can not form 
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that delightful union oF the sexes, where sentiments of 
admiration are increased by prospects of personal advantage ; 
where private enjoyment arises from a sensé of mutual merit; 
and the warmest beams of love are tempered by the refresbing 
gales of friendship. The grosser parts of this innate and 
glowing passion can alone occupy his fancy ; and the senti- 
ments it instills, instead of refining his desires, and meliorating 
his affections, tend, throogh the opération of his foui and 
corrupted imagination, to render his appetites still more 
deprayed. He is as ignorant of its benefits, as he is of its 
chaste and dignified pleasures ; and totally unacquainted with 
its fine sensibilities, and varied émotions, his bosom burns 
with the most violent rage ; his mind wallows in images of 
sensuality ; and his temper frets itself, by unjustly aocusing 
the tempter as the author of his misery. If the luxurious 
cogitations of such a character were dissipated by the pleasures 
and pursuits of busy life; if the violence of his passions were 
checked by laborious exercises; and if habits of rational 
study enabled him to vary the uniformity of retii<dmen«, and to 
substitute the excursions of mental curiosity, and moral 
reflections, instead of that perpétuai récurrence of animal 
désire by which he is infected, the danger we hâve desoribed 
would certainly be reduced ; but without such aids, his self- 
denials, his pénitence, his prayers, and ail the austère discip- 
line of the monkish and ascetio school will be ineffectuai. 
Celibacy, indeed, instead of assisting, as their disciples miè- 
takingly conçoive, to clear the soûl from its earthly impurî- 
ties, and raise it to divine brightness and sublimity, drags it 
down to the basest appetites and lowest desires. But matri- 
mony, or that suitable and appropriate union of the sexes 
which prevails under différent oircumstances, according to the 
manner and custom of différent societies, leads, when properly 
formed, to the highest goal of human bliss. 

The mischievous effects which the celibacy and solitude of 
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monastic institutions produce on that passion which anses bo 
spontaneously between the sexes in the human heart, will ap- 
pear unayoidable, when it is considered how absurdly the 
founders of thèse religions retreats hâve frequontly endeavored 
to guard against the danger. The partitions which divide 
virtues from their opposite vices are so slender and coigoined, 
that we soarcely reach the limits of the one before we enter, 
to a certain degree, the confines of the other. How ridicu- 
lous, therefore, is it to conceive, that fréquent méditation on 
forbidden pleasures, should be at ail likely to eradicate impure 
ideas from the mind. And yet the Egyptian monasties were 
enjoined to hâve thèse raies oonstantly in their contempla- 
tion; first, that their bosoms must remain unagitated by the 
thoughts of love ; that they should neyer permit their fancies 
to loiter on voluptuous images; that female beauty in its 
fairest form, and most glowing charms, should be incapable 
of exciting in their hearts the least sensation ; and that, even 
during the hours of sleep, their minds should continue un- 
tainted by such impure affections. The chastity of thèse 
solitary beings was, on some occasions, aotually tried by 
cxperiment ; but the conséquences which resulted from such 
irrational discipline, were directly the reverse of those it was 
intended to produce. The imagination was vitiated, and the 
inclination rendered so corrupt, that neither the examples nor 
the precepts of the more enlightened âges were able to correct 
their manners, or reolaim them from the machinations of the 
unclean spîrit. Numberless, indeed, and horrid, are the 
instances recorded by Ruffînus, and other writers, of the per- 
versions of ail sensé and reason, of ail delicaoy and refinement, 
of ail virtue and true holiness, which prevailed in the ascetio 
solitudes of every description, while the nuptial state was 
held incompatible with the duties of religion, and the sexes 
separated from each other, that they might more piously, and 
with less interruption, follow its dictâtes. Some of the fathers 
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of the church defioed female celîbacy to be thé only means 
of liviDg a chaste and godly life amidst the împuritîes of a 
sinful world, and regaining, during the perdition of gross 
mortalitj, the semblanee of ike BonVs celestial origin. The 
holy, happy tie of matrimony they oonsider as a eloak to the 
indulgence of impure désires, and launohed their anathemas 
against it as a hateful institation. Eyen the éloquent and 
pions Chrysostom says, ^' Tliat a double purpose was intended 
to be attained by the institution of marriage, viz: the propa- 
gation of the spedes, and the gratification of sexual affection ; 
but that, as population had sufficiently covered the face of 
the earth, the first had hecome no longer necessary ; and that 
it was the duty of the sexes rather to conquer their affections 
by abstinence and prayer, than indulge the m under so thin 
a disguise." The human soûl, he admits, must, in a state of 
celibacy, subsist under a perpétuai warfare, and the faculties 
be in continuai ferment ; but contends that piety exists in 
proportion to the difBcuHies which the sufferer surmounts. 
The holy fathers seem, from the whole straîn of their ex- 
hortations and reasonings, to hâve considered female chastity 
in a very serious point of yiew ; and there can be no doubt 
but that it is the brightest jewel and most becoming ornament 
of the se*x ; but thèse révérend teachers were so blinded by 
their zeal, that they lost ail sight of nature^ and mistakingly 
eonceived that the Great Creator had planted affections in 
our hearts, and passions in our breasts only to try our tem- 
pers in suppressing their turbulence, rather than promote our 
happiness, and to answer the ends of his création, by a sober 
and rational indulgence of them. 

But nature will not be argued out of her rights ; and thèse 
absurd doctrines introduced into every monastic institution 
throughoùt Europe a private intercourse, hostile from îts cvil 
example to the interests both of morality and religion. The 
nuns of the couvent of Argenteuîl, who chose Eloisa for their 
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abbess, were,* in ail probability, influenced in their cboice by' 
the recollections of her former frailty, and tbeir knowledge of 
the présent mling passion of ber beart ; they meant to provide 
tbe abbey witb a snperior wbo, if sbe were not inclined to 
promote, would feel no disposition to interrupt, tbeir intrigues. 
Tbe faot certainly was, tbat during the time Eloisa presided 
over tbe convent, tbe condnct of tbe nnns was so extremely 
licentions, tbat Sngger^ abbot of St. Dennis, complained of 
tbeir irregularitîes to Pope Honorins in sncb a manner^ as to 
induce bis boliness to give tbe abbot possession of it ; and be 
immediately ezpelled tbe négligent prioress and ber intriguing 
sistersy and establisbed in tbeir place a monastery of bis own 
order. Strong suspicions may, perbaps, prevail against tbe 
virtue and integrity of Eloisa's cbaracter, from the dissolute- 
ness wbich ezisted in tbis socîety; but sbe was certainly not 
iocluded by name in tbe articles of accusation which tbe abbot 
of St. Dennîs transmitted upon tbis subject to tbe court of 
Rome ; and tbere is every reason to believe tbat thèse irregu- 
larities were carefully concealed from ber knowledge. When 
t):is lovely viotim was presented witb tbe yail, some persons, 
V ho pitied ber youtb, and admired ber beauty, represented to 
lier the cruel sacrifice sbe would make of herself by accepting 
it ; but sbe immediately exclaimed, in the words of Comelia, 
after tbe death of Pompey the G-reat — 

"Oh, my lov*d lord ! our fatal marriage draws 
On thee this doom, and I the gniliy cause : 
Then while thon go*st th' extrêmes of fate to proye, 
I *11 share that fate, and expiate thns my loye !" 

And accepted tbe fatal présent witb a constanoy not to bave 
been expected in a woman wlio bad so bigh a taste for pleas- 
ures whicb sbe might still enjoy. It will, tberefore, be easily 
conceived, tbat ber distress, on being ignominiously expelled 
from tbis retreat, was exceedingly severe. Sbe applied to 
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Abclard to procure her some permanent asylum^ where sho 
might hâve the opportunity of estranging herself firom ail 
earthly weaknesses and passions ; and he, by the permission 
of tbe bishop of Troyes^ resigned to her the bouse and the 
cbapel of Paraclete, with its appendages, where she settled 
with a few sisters, and became herself tbe foondress of a nun 
nery. Of tbis monastery she continued the superior until she 
died ; and whatever her conduct was among tbe lioentioos nuns 
of Argenteuil, she lived so regular in this her new and last re - 
treat, and condueted herself with such exemplary prudence, 
zeal and piety, that ail her former failings were forgot^ her 
cbaraeter adored by ail who knew her^ and her monastery in 
a short tîme enriched with so great a variety of donations, 
that she was celebrated as tbe ablest cultivator of tbe yirtues 
of forgiveness and Christian charity then existing. Tbe bishop 
of tbe district bebaved to her as if she had been bis own 
daughter ; tbe neigbboring priors and abbots treated her with 
ail the tenderness and attention of a real sister ; and those 
who were distressed and poor, revered her as their mother. 
But ail her cares, and ail her virtues, could not protect her 
against tbe returning weakness of her beart. <' Solitude," 
says she, <' is insupportable to a mind that is ill at ease ; its 
troubles increase in tbe midst of silence, and revirement 
higbtens them. Since I bave been shut up within thèse 
walls, I bave doue nothing but weep for our misfortunes; this 
cloister bas resounded with my cries, and, like a wretch con- 
demned to etemal slavery^ I bave wom out my days in grief 
and sighing." 

The useful régulations imposed by the wisdom of St. Bene- 
dict, upon tbe votaries of monastio retirement^ were soon 
neglected. Abstinence and prayer were succeeded by luxury 
and impiety. The revenues of the seyeral orders had, by the 
increased value of property, become so great, that tbey were 
expended in purchasing a rémission of those duties which 
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tkeir found^ns had enjoined. The admission of the poor laîty 
relieved the initîated members from the toil of cultivating the 
demesne lande, and produced a System of indolence and 
Uiiness. Thej exchanged their long £ist and unsavory diet, 
for fireqnent feasts and the richest repasts; substituted indo- 
lent pride for laborioua homility; and loat entirely their 
original piety and yirtoe. Abelard, indeed, and some few 
other abbots of the tenth century, endeavored to restore the 
ancient discipline^ but they were reviled and persecuted with 
the most vindictive malice by their coten^rarÎQS. The duke 
of Brittany, in order to secure Abelard from the rage with 
which he was pnrsued^ for exercising qualities which ought to 
haye procored him admiration and esteem, gave him the con- 
vent of St. Gildas, as an asylum firom their hated. Tbe hîgh 
character which this monastery comparatively enjoyed for 
regularity and good order, excited a hope that he mîght there 
find rest from his vexations, and consolation for his griefs. 
But, instead of finding it the seat of wisdom and . piety, and 
the mansion of tranquillity, he discovered the most dissolute 
manners and abandoned conduct prevailing in every part of 
the couvent His mild and rational attempts to reclaim thèse 
disorderly brethren, were so far from producing the desired 
effect upon their minds, that it only provoked their rage, and 
g^ye new edge to their malice. Foiled in their endeavors, by 
conspiracy and calumny, to dispossess him of his situation, 
they attempted several times, at their common repasts, to 
infuse poison into his victuals; and at length, dreadful to 
relate I actually admînistered, in the sacramental cup, the 
poisoned chalice to his lips, but which he was miraculously 
prevented from tasting. It is, indeed, impossible to read the 
description he bas given of his dreadful situation in thîs wild 
and Savage community, without shuddering at the idea how 
much an irrational solitude tends to corrupt the manners and 
déprave the heart. " I live," says he, in his letter to Philîn- 
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tus, ^' in a barbarous country, the langoage of which I do not 
nnderstand. I bave no conTersation^ but with tbe rudest 
people. Mj walks are on tbe inaccessible sbore of a sea 
whieb is perpetually stonay. My monks are only known by 
tbeir dissoluteness, and living witfaout any raie or order. Ab I 
Pbilintus, were yon to see my babitatîon^ you would ratber 
think it a slaugbter-boiise tban a convent. The doors and 
walks are witbout any ornament except tbe beads of wild 
boars, tbe antlers of sti^, i^e feet of foxes, and tbe bides of 
otber animais, «wbiob are nailed up against them. Tbe cells 
are bung wità the skins of yictims destroyed in tbe cbase. 
Tbe monks bave not so mmdi as a bell to wake them, and are 
only roused firom tbeir drowsiness by tbe bowling of dogs and 
tbe croaking of rayens. Notbing distnrbs their laziness or 
langnor but tbe rade noises of bonting ; and tbeir only alter- 
natives are riot and rest. But I sbonld retnm my tbanks to 
beaven if tbat were tbeir only fault. I endeavor in vain to 
recall them to their daty ; they ail combine against me ; and I 
only expose myself to continuai vexations and dangers. I 
imagine I see every moment a naked sword banging over my 
bead. Sometimes they surround me, and load me with the 
vilest abuse ; and even wben they abandon me, I am still left 
to my own dread^l, tormenting thoughts." This single 
example would be suffieient to prove tbe extraordinary domin* 
ion wbich solitude bas over tbe human mind. It is, indeed, 
unless it be managed with great good sensé, the complète nur- 
sery of mîschief. The mind is ^thout tbose numerous in- 
centives to action wbleb are continually occurring in tbe busy 
world ; and notbing can oontribute to produce irregular and 
disorderly passions more tban tbe want of some pursuit by 
which the heart is interested and tbe mind employèd. The 
minds of idle persons are always restless ; their bearts never 
at perfect ease ; tbeir spirits continually on tbe fret ; and tbeir 
passions goaded to tbe most unwarrantable exoess. 
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IdlencsS) even in social life, inflicts tbe severest torments 
on tbe Boul ; destroys the repose of individuals ; and, when 
gênerai, frequently endangers the safety of the state. Timo- 
theus, an Egyptian monk, sarnamed the Cat, a short tîme 
afler the Eutychian Controversy, in the year 457, felt an am- 
bition to fin the episoopal and patriarchal chair. The sple- 
netic restlessness whioh prevailed among the monks in their 
several monastic solitudes^ soemed to présent to bis observing 
eye proper instruments for tbe exécution of bis sebeme. He 
was conscious, from bis profound knowledge of the buman 
character, that if men who bad so long remained in uneasy 
and dissatisfied indolence, could be provoked to activity, their 
zeal would be as turbulent as their former life bad been lazy 
and supine ; and that their dispositions might be easily turned 
to the accomplishment of bis wisbes. The better to effcot bis 
purpose, be clotbed bimself in a white garment, orept silently 
in the dead of night to the cells of bis companions, and. 
througb a tube^ which concealed bis voice^ wbile it magnified 
tbe Sound of it, bailed évery monk by bis name. The sound 
seemed to convey tbe voice of beaven to the susperstitious ears 
of tbe awakened auditors ; and the sagacious and enterprising 
trumpeter did not fail to announce bimself as an ambassador 
of beaven, sent in tbe name of tbe Almighty to command tbe 
monks to assemble immediately, to consnlt on tbe most likely 
mode of deposing the Nestorian beretic, Proterus, and of rais- 
ing the favored and orthodox Timotheus to the episoopal 
throne. The îdea of being thus elected to exécute this pious 
rébellion, roused ail the sleeping powers of thèse solitary and 
hitherto idle fanatios ; tbey rose tumultuously at tbe sacred 
signal; proclaimed bim as a beayen -elected patriarcb; solicited 
him, with friendly violence, not to refuse the promised boon ; 
and buming with ail the ardor of expected success, marched. 
In a tew days, under tbe banner of tbe imposter, to Alexan- 
drîa, where tbey inspîred the members of other monasteries 
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witb tlieîr own delusion, and created throughout Egypt the 
wildest and most tremendôus commotions. The populace 
caught the religions phrenzy, and joined in vast numbers the 
monastic rout. Assisted by this desperate rabble, Timotheus 
proceeded to the principal church of Alezandria, where he 
was, by a preconcerted arrangement^ pompously reoeived by 
two deposed bisbops, and ordained tbe metropolitan of the 
whole Egyptian territory. Protems was astonisbed at this 
sndden interruption, and hurled his anathemas witb great art 
and dezterity against tbe impious audacity of tbe obscure 
monastic, who had tbus dared to départ from tbe bumility of 
bis station, and to invade, witb bis indolent brethren, tbe rigbts 
of sovereignty; but being well aware of tbe fury witb wbiob 
this description of men generally act when they are once set 
in motion, and being informed of tbe vast multitude by wbicb 
they had been joined, be thougbt it prudent to quit bis palace, 
and to retire to the sacred shelter of the church of St. Quirinus. 
Heathens and barbarians had heretofore respected this vénéra- 
ble sanctuary ; but, upon the présent occasion, it was incapable 
of giving safety to its aged refugee. The furious troops of 
the boly imposter burst witb irrésistible violence tbrougb tbe 
walls of this consecrated édifice, and witb tbeir daggers drank 
the blood of tbe innocent pontifF, even upon tbat altar, the 
very sigbt of wbicb ougbt to bave paralyzed the band of guilt. 
His surrounding and numerous ^ends, particularly six 
ecolesiastics of great eminence, leaming and piety, sbared 
tbe fate of tbeir unhappy master, and were found, wben the 
dreadful massacre was over, clinging witb fondness, in the 
arms of death, round bis mangled body. But it was neces- 
sary for tbe murderers to oaluminate tbe purity of tbat life 
wbicb they had tbus violently and injuriously destroyed. 
They accordingly dragged tbe corpse of this virtuous patri- 
arch to the most public part of tbe city, and, after tbe gross- 
cst abuse of his cbaracter, and most scandalous roisrepresen- 
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tatîon of iiis conduot, hung it on an elevated cross, and 
ezpoeed it to the brutal insulta of tbe misguided and deluded 
populace. To complète this unmanly outrage, they at length 
committed the torn and mangled remains of thb excellent 
prelate to the flames^ and hurled his ashes, amidst the most 
opprobrious and insulting epithets, into the darkened air; 
ezclaiming, with horrid imprécations, that the mortal part of 
such a wretch was not entitled to tlie right of sepulcher, or 
even the tears of friends. So furious and undaunted, indeed, 
were ail the oriental monks, when once roused firom their 
monastic lethargy, that eyen the aoldiers of the Greek empe- 
rors cautiously avoided meeting them in the field. The fnrj 
by which they were actuated was so blind, that the pions 
Chrysostom, the warmest and most sealous advocate for 
monastic institutions, trembled at his approach. Tbis cele- 
bratod fatber of the cbnrch was born in the year 344, of 
one of the first familles of the city of Antioch, and added 
new luster to tbeir famé by his virtues and his éloquence. 
Having finished his studios with wonderfiil success, under 
Libanius, tàe greatest rhetorician of the âge, he devoted him- 
self to the study of the law ; but religion having planted 
itself deeply in bis mind, be quitted ail secular concems, and 
retired into solitude among tbe monntains in the vicinity of 
the city, wbere, in the dreary caves, be devoted two entire 
years to pénitence and prayer. 111 health, however, obliged 
him to retum to Antioch ; he began to preach tbe Word, and 
was soon followed by a host of disciples. The life of this 
excellent pastor was an example to his whole flock. He 
endeavored to drive away tbe wolves from the folds, and sent 
missionaries even into Scytbia, to couvert its inhabitants to 
Christianity. Thèse missions, and his varions charities, 
required either considérable revenues, or the most rigid 
economy ; and the holy palariarcb was oontented to live in the 
eztremest poverty, that be might bave tbe better o{^rtanity of 
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relieving the sufFerings of his fellow-creatures. The character 
and oonduct of this virtuous pontiff soon gained him thc 
hearts of his people, and he set himself earnestly to reform 
the many ahuses which at this time prevailed at Constanti- 
nople. The severity and véhémence, however, with which he 
declaimed against the pride, the Inzury, and the rapacity of 
the great i the zeal with which he endeavored to reform the 
vices and misconduct of the clergy; and the eagerness he 
diseovered for the conversion of heretics, created him a multi- 
tude of ^emies ; and EutrojÂus, the favorite of the Emperor 
Arcadius ; Gbinas, the tyrant to whom he bad refused protec- 
tion for the Arians; Theophilus, of Alexandria, the patron of 
the Origenists ; and the disciples of Arius, whom he banished 
from Constantinople, entered into a conspiracy against him; 
and an occasion soon happened, which gave them the oppor- 
tunity of taking ample vengeance. The intrepid preacher, 
convinced that while he declaimed against vice in gênerai, the 
peculiar vices which prevailed in the court of the Ëmpress 
Eudozia, and the personal misconduct of the empress herself, 
called aloud for his severest animadversions, he took every 
opportunity of exposing them to the public abborrence. The 
resentment of the court encouraged the discontent of the 
clergy and monks of Constantinople, wbo had been very 
severely disciplined by the zeal of the archbishop. He bad 
condemned from the pulpit the domestic females of the clergy 
of Constantinople, who, under the name of servants, or sisters, 
a£forded a perpétuai occasion eîther of sin or scandai. The 
silent and solitary asceties, who had secluded themselves from 
the world, were entitled to the warme^t approbation of Cbrys- 
ostom ; but he despised and stigmadzed, as the disgrâce of 
their holy profession, the crowd of degenerate monks, wbo, 
from some unworthy motives of pleasure or profit, so fre- 
quently infested the streets of the metropolis. To the voice 
of persuasion, the archbishop was obliged to add the lesson 
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of authority; and in his Visitation tbrougli the Asiatio 
provinces, he deposed thirteen bisliops of Ljdia and Phrygîa ; 
and declared tbat a deep corruption of simony and licentious- 
ness had infected the whole episcopal order. Tbese bishops 
also entered into the confederaoj above mentioned^ and the 
excellent Chrysostom was studiously represented as the intol- 
crable tyrant of tbe eastem churcb. *This ecclesîastical con- 
spiracy was managed by the Arohbisbop of Alezandria, who, 
by tbe invitation of Eudozia, landed at Constantinople witb a 
stout body of Egyptian mariners, to encounter tbe. populace, 
and a train of dépendent bishops, to secnre, by tbeir voices, 
a majority of a synod. The synod was convened in tbe 
suburbs of Cbalcedon, and was called the Oak; in wbich 
Chrysostom was accused of treason against the empress; 
rudely arrested, and driven into exile ; from wbence, bowever, 
he was in two days recalled; but, upon a répétition of his 
imputed offenses, was again banisbed to tbe remote and 
desolate town of Cucusus, among tbe ridges of Mount Taurus, 
in the Lesser Armenîa. On his way to tbis place, he was 
detained by sickness at Cesarea, and at length confined to his 
bed. The bisbop of Cesarea, who had long entertained a 
secret enmity against bim, unmoved by bis fallen fortunes 
and belpless state, stirred up tbe lazy monks of tbe surround- 
ing monasteries to vengeance against him. The fury with 
wbich tbey issued from tbeir respective cells was incredible ; 
like the sleeping powder of the présent âge, tbey burst into 
immédiate conflagration and explosion at the touch of tbat 
band by wbich tbey were fired, and directing tbeir heated 
animosity against tbe dying Chrysostom, surrounded his 
house and tbreatened, tbat if he did not immediately départ, 
tbey would involve it in fiâmes, and bury bim in it* ruins. 
Tbe soldiers of the garrison were called out to protect tbe life 
of tbis virtuous ecclesiastic ; and, on tbeir arrivai at the scène 
of action, very courteously requested tbe enraged monks to be 
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quiet and départ 5 but the request was treated with contempt 
and défiance ; and it was by the liumane resolution of Cbrys- 
ostom himself that this tumult was quelled ; for^ rather than 
the blood of his fellow-creatares should be shed on his 
account; he desired a litter might be procured, into which, in 
his almost expiring state, he was roughly laid, and, by his 
departure from the city, escaped the fury whioh thus assailed 
his life. It is évident^ from thèse facts, that the irratîonal 
solitude of monastic institutions, particularly that whioh pre- 
vailed in the early âges of Ohristianity in the eastern parts of 
the converted world, instead of rendering the votaries of it 
mild, complacent and humane, filled their minds with the wildest 
notions, and most uncharitable and acrimonious passions, and 
fosteredin their hearts the mostdangerous and destructive vices. 
It is truly said, by a very élégant writer and profound observer 
of men and manners, that monastic institutions unavoidably 
contraet and fetter the human mind ; that the partial attach- 
ment of a monk to the interests of his order, which is often 
incompatible with that of other oitizens, the habit of implicit 
obédience to the will of a superior, togèther with the fréquent 
return of the wearisome and frivolous duties of the cloister, 
debase his faculties, and eztinguish that generosity of senti- 
ment and spirit which qualifies men for thinking and feeling 
justly, with respect to what is proper in life and conduct ; and 
that Father Paul of Yenice was, perhaps, the only person edu- 
cated in a cloister, that ever was altogether superior to its 
préjudices, or who viewed the transactions of men, and rea- 
soned conceming the interests of socîety with the enlarged 
sentiments of a philosopher, with the discemment of a man 
conversant in af^rs, and with the liberality of a gentleman. 
Bepraved, however, as this order of men bas ever been, it was 
to their prayers and masses that ail the princes and potentates 
of more than half the discovered régions of the earth confided 
their salvation, and expected, firom their intercession, divine 
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favor from the fountaîn of ail goodness and.truth. Bat tke 
fears wbich thèse artful and intrigaing ecclesiasties raised in 
the weak or guilty minds of tàeir cotemporaries, instead of 
being quieted by the oonciliatorj and oomforiâng doctrines of 
the gospel of Christ, were conv^rted to the pnrposes of their 
own sordîd avarice, and made subservi^iit to the enjoyment of 
their vices, and the advanoement of their power. They incal- 
eated the notion that the snrest passport to eternal bliss was to 
overwhelm them with riches, and to indulge them with extra- 
ordinary privilèges; and every hanghty noble, or despotio 
sovereign, who was anxioos to gratîfy his own wanton pleasnres, 
and capricions vices, at the expense of his people's prosperity 
and happiness, endeavored to reeoncile himself to his offended 
God, by bribing thèse ambitions and greedy monastics to 
grant them absolution for their deepest crimes. Their history 
exhibits, in full view, the melaneholy truth, that their hearts 
were oorrupted by the worst passions that disgrâce humanity, 
and that the discipline of the convent was seldom productive 
of a single virtne. Ënthusiasts, indeed, of every description, 
whose sentiments and feelings are contînnally at war with the 
dictâtes of nature, and who renounce ail the pleasing sympa- 
thies, gentle endearments, kind connections, and rational enjoy- 
ments of life, are not likely tp entertain any great anxiety for 
the interest or happiness of others, or to feel the least commis- 
aération foy their sorrows. Oocupied by sordid and selfish 
pursuits, they must hâte and despise a society, to the lively 
enjoyments of which they lock back with such keen regret. 
When the mind, alas I has numbed its sensé of social joys, 
and become a stranger to the deiightful charms of sweet 
domestic love; when ail afifection for the world and its concerns 
has been studiously expelled from the bosom, and no kind 
feeling or social inclination sufifered to fill the vacant heart ; 
when man has separated himself from his species, and has 
not united bis «oui with his Creator, he has lost ail powcr 
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of btiog happy liimBelf, or of commimieating happiness io 
otkmsi. 

Tke bîdiop ez«eeded tlie iii£^er eh^gy in everj kind of 
profligftcj, M mncli m in opal^aee and power ; and, of course, 
^eir mpedntonding and risitorîal aath(^ty was not exerted 
to lesaen or restrain (he previdenoe of those viees whioh theîr 
evil example contributed so greatly to inorease. Time and 
obance iMunetûnes prodnee eztraordinary events ; and if a really 
ploua, Ti^ilaiat and austère prekte arose amidst the gênerai 
dissolnteness of tke âge, bis ^ngle effort to r^aim thèse soli- 
tary eoelewastios wafi «eldom at^ended with moeess. Thèse 
fiithers, indeed, freqiientiy aemtinîzed with great minuteness 
into llie praetîces of the oonyents; and as they were not so 
able to detect ihe gnih of ineontinency, as some philosophera 
of the présent «ge prétend to he, by tlie lines and features of 
the face, they proceeded upoa évidence less délicate, perhaps, 
but oertainly more dem^astratÎTO and unenring. 

The celebrated Boooaoe has, by his witty and ingénions 
taies, yery sererely satirized the lioentiousness and immoralîty 
whieh prevailed doring his Urne in the Italian monasteries ; 
but, by exposing ika scandalous lives, and kshing the vices 
of the monks, nuns and otbnr <»der8 of the Catholie clergy, 
he lias foeen decrîed as a eontemner of religion, and as an 
enemy to true piety. Cotemporary historians hâve, also, de- 
Hvered the most ttisgusting aeeounts of their intempérance 
and debauchery. The fraihy, indeed, of the lemale monastics 
was evèn an artide <^ regular taxaticm ; and the holy father 
did not disdûn to fill his coffers with the prioe of their impu- 
rities. IIm findl nun, whellier she had beoome immured witbin 
a convent, or stiU resided withoi:^ îts walis, might redeem her 
lo«t htmor, and be reiiœtated in her former dignity and virtue, 
for a few dueats. This scandalous teaffîc was carried to an 
cotent ikaà «oon destroyed ail sensé of moiality, and hightened 
28 
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tfae h«e of vice. Ambrosius, bishop of Camadoli, a prelate at 
cxtraordinary virtue, visîted various oonvents in bis diooese^ 
but, in inspeoting tbeir proceedings, be found no traces of vir- 
tne^ or even of deoencj, remaining in any one of tbem ; nor 
was be able, witb ail the sagaoitj be ezercised on the sabjeot^ 
to reinfuBe tbe smallest partîole of tbese qnalities into Ûke 
degenerated minds of tbe sÎBterbood. 

Tbe reform of the nunneries was tbe finit itep ibat distin- 
guisbed tbe goremment of Seztns lY, after be asœnded ib« 
Papal throne, at tbe close of tbe fifteentb oentnry. Bossus, « 
celebrated canon, of tbe striotest principles/and most inflexible 
disposition, was tbe agent selected by bis boliness for tbia 
ardnons acbievement. Tbe Qenoese convents, wbere tbe nuns 
lived in open défiance oi ail tbe raies of decency and pieoepts 
of religion, were tbe first objects of bis attention. Tbe ora- 
tions wbicb be pnblicly nttered trom tbe pnlpit, as well as tbe 
prÎTate lectures and exbortalions wbicb be delivered to tbe 
nuns from tbe confessional cbair, were fine models, not only 
of bis zeal and probity, but of bis literature and éloquence. 
Tbey breatbed in tbe most impressive manner, tbe true spirit 
of Ohrîstian purity; but bis glowing représentations of tbe 
brigbt beauties of virtue, and tbe dark deformides of vice, 
made little impressions upon tbeir conrupt bearts. Deiq>ising 
tbe open calumnies of tbe envions, and tbe secret bostilities of 
tbe guilty, be proceeded, in spite of ail disoouragement and 
opposition, in bis bigbly bonorable pursuit ; and, at lengtb, 
by bis wisdom and assiduity, bebeld tbe fairest prospects of 
success daily opening to bis view. Tbe rays of bope, bow- 
ever, bad scaroely beamed upon bis endeavors, wben tbey 
were immediately oyerolouded by disappointment. Tbe arm 
of magistracy, wbicb be bad wîsely called upon to aid tbe ac- 
oomplisbment of bis design, was enervated by tbe venality of 
ita band ; and tbe incorrigible objects of bis solicitude baying 
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freed themselves by bribery from the terror of the mû power, 
oontomned ihe reformeras denuaciation of etemal yei^^eanoe 
liereafW, «nd reli^^sed into iheîr former lioentiouBiiess «nd 
depravitj. A few, indeed, among ihe great nornber of nuiis 
who inhabited thèse gnilty oonYents, were conrerted bj the 
force of bis éloquent remonstrances, and became afterward 
higbly ezemplary bj the yirtue and piety of their li^ss ; bat 
the rest abandoned themselves to their impious oonrses ; and 
thoogh more Tigorous methods were, in a short time, adopted 
agûnst the refractory monastics, tfaey set ail attempts to reform 
them at défiance. The modes, periiaps, in which their yioes 
were indolged, ehanged with tiie character of the âge ; and as 
manners grew more r^ned, the gross and shamefbl indul- 
gences of the monks and nons were ehanged into a more élé- 
gant and décent style of enjoyment Fashion might render 
them more prudent and reserved in i^eir intrigues; but their pas» 
sions were not less yicious, nor Uieir dispositions less (x>rrupt. 
The disi^rderly manners of thèse solitary deyotees were 
among the principal causes that produced ihe reformaticn. 
There is a point beyond which eyen deprayity oan not go in 
corrupting tiie manners of the âge. The number and power 
of the monastics^ or, as they were at that time called^ tbe 
regular dergy, were certainly grmt, and their résistance to the 
approaehes of reformation obstinate ; but the temper of Ûtê 
times had ehanged, and the glorious and bénéficiai eyent wis 
at length accomplished. The Oatholics yiewed the dismem* 
berment of ikeir church as a âital stroke to their interest and 
power ; but it bas sinoe been confessed, by eyery candid and 
rational member <^ this communion, to be an eyent which 
bas contributed to adyance morals to a higher degree of per* 
fection than they had eyer before attained since the introduc- 
tion of Ohristianity, and to restore the discipline of ih/ê 
church to some portion of its original purity. 
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fkb fwtB ej^tit oi the gospel of Ohrist bretiÊhèf fsrtli a holy 
niigM, foiuidod on mteknefli, dimrity, kindaesi and brotherly 
hfwe ; int Ifcmatiqism, irlien joiiied to a ^^malic and irrm- 
tMMil Bolî4né», only produoM làe tank and I>oi8onon8 ftmtm 
wàioh if« htnwe already deeerîML Tbe trivial, qaeruloos, and 
iatoleimiit anpentitioitt, wbû^ dnring se nany âges, ecHpsed 
tke Nason aad m(»ndi af iMoïkiad, and obsoruned in eloads of 
Inst and tsnnky> tke briglit nya of evaiigelieal tretb, were tbe 
fl«d eieoto of ixacalional s<4itnd«. Tke best affsotions of 
antora were perrerted or w^preiséd ; ail tàe gcntle oftoes of 
iHunanity were n^loeted; moral aentîmente despisad; «id 
tke aagel voiœ of jnety nnbeaard, or o(»Yerted into tbe Tiolent 
vo^feraitions of Intred, aaul tiie erves of porsecntion. Tbe 
Umd ekcgora of pretended ortkodozy resonnded witb san- 
fitinary bosdlities from sbon to abore ; tbe eartk was delaged 
witb itbe blood ef tbose wbo dared to dénj, ^ even to donbt, 
tbe absaid and îdle dogmaa wbicb tbe moaks eyeiy wbere 
inrented; and tbeir borrid barbarittes were attempted to be 
jvst^ed by prc^agating tbe notion tkat seTerity witb bere^js 
was tbe only mode of preser^ng tbe triM faitb. Ob! bow 
blind ia buman fdlyl How obduiateafe bearts yitiated by 
pride 4 fiow can tfaat be tke ttwe fiûtb wbiob tears asander 
erery social tie ; annilnlates aM ièe fedings of »&tare ; places 
«melty and konror un. tbe lèrone of bnmanity and love, and 
soatters feroeions fnry and insatiable batred ^rongb tbe patbs 
of Mb ! Bat we may now indnlge a ^deasing bope, tbat tbe 
period îs at band, wbea tibe aaored tem^^ of religion, pnrified 
by tbe labors of learued and tmly pions men, firom tbe foui 
stains wîtb wbiok ûoiaticism and ambi<«m baye so long de&oed 
it^ sball be restored to its own divine sîmplioity; and only tbe 
Tone of gentleness, of love, of peaoe, of virtne, and of good- 
ness, be beard witbin its walk. Tben will every Cbristian be 
tnily taugbt tbe only meaos by wbicb bîa dsys oMiy be na^tl 
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and his life hap|^) and CatèoMcB, Lfo^heFans, CalvinistS; Prot- 
estants, and everj teally Telîgîons class of œen, will nnite in 
aots of sincère benevolence ànd nniversal peace. No anstere^ 
gloomy and dispiriting dnties; no irrational penances and 
unnatnral mortificatîoD^ will be «njoiaed; no intolérant cmel- 
ties be inflîeled; no naMmal înstitatîoiyi eslablbked ; no rites 
of solitary selftatoess be t^qmred ; bmt i^ason and religion, in 
divine perfection, mU reassnme their reign, and nnaffected and 
sincère dévotion will occupy every mind ; the Almighty will be 
worshiped in spirû and in truih; and we sball be convinoed that 
the wicked '^are like the troubled sea when it can not rest; 
bnt that the ^ork of righteousness is peace ; and the effect of 
righteonsness quiétude and assurance forever/' To effect this, 
a rational retirement from the tumults of the world will be occa- 
sionally necessary, in order to œmmune with our oton hearts, 
and he still, and to dispose our minds to such a train of think- 
ing, as shall prépare us, when the giddy whirl of life is 
finished, for the society of more exalted spirits 

Oh ! would mankind but make faîr truth their guide, 
And force the helm from préjudice and pride, 
Were once thèse maxims fix'd, that God's our friend, 
Yirtue our good, and happîness our end, 
How soon must reason o*er the world prevail, 
And error, frand and superstition fail ! 
None would hereafter, then, with groundless fear, 
Describe th' Almighty cruel and seyere ; 
Predestinating some, without prêteuse, 
To heayen ; and some to heU, for no offense ; 
- Infiicting endless pains for transîent crimes, . 
And fayoring sects or nations, men or times. 
To please him, none would foolishly forbear, 
Or food, or rest, or itch in sMrts of hair ; 
Or deem it merit to belieye, or teach, 
What reason contradicts or can not reach, 
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None woold fteree leal for piety mistake, 
Or maliee, for whatoTer tenefs sake ; 
Or think salTation to one seot oonfin'd. 
And heayen toc narrow to oontain manlrind. 
No more woold brutal rage distorb our peaoe, 
But enTy, hatred, war ai:^ dÎMord oeaae; 
Onr own and otber's good eadi hoor employ, 
And aU thingt amile with nniTersal joy; 
Fair YÎrtae then, with pure religion join'd, 
Would regnlate and bleas the human mind, 
And man be irbat his Maker first deidgn'd. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

OV THB DANQSB OF IDLBNBSS IN SOLITUDB. 

Idleness îs truly said to be the root of ail evil ; and soli- 
tude certaînly encourages in the generalitj of its votaries this 
baneful disposition. Nature bas so framed tbe cbaraoter of 
maU; that bis bappîness essentiallj dépends on bis passions 
being properly interested, bis imagination busied, and bis 
faculties employed ; but tbese engagements are seldom found 
in tbe vacant scènes and tedious bours of retirement from tbe 
world, except by tbôse wbo bave acquired tbe great and bappy 
art of furnisbing tbeir own amusements; an art, wbiob, as we 
bave already sbown, can never be leamt in tbe irrational soli- 
tude of caves and cells. 

Tbe idleness wbicb solitude is so apt to induce, is dangerous 
in proportion to tbe natural strengtb, activity and spirit of tbe 
mind ; for it is observed tbat tbe bîgbest cbaracters are fre- 
quently goaded by tbat restlessness wbicb accompanies leisure, 
to acts of tbe wildest outrage and greatest enormity. Tbe 
ancient legislators were so conscious tbat indolence, wbetber 
indulged in solitude or in society, îs tbe nurse of civil com- 
motion, and tbe cbief instigator of moral turpitude, tbat tbey 
wisely framed tbeir laws to prevent its existence. Solon 
observing tbat tbe city was filled witb persons wbo assembled 
from ail parts on account of tbe great security in wbicb tbe ^ 
people live in Attica, tbat tbe country witbal was poor and 
barren, and being conscious tbat merebants, wbo traffîc by sea, 
do not use to transport tbeir goods wbere tbey can bave 
notbing in excbange, turned tbe attention of tbe citizens to 
manufactures ; and for tbis purpose made a law, tbat be wbo 
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wae ihree times conyicted of idlenesS; should be deemed tn/ô- 
mous; that no son should be obliged to maintain bis &tber 
if be bad not taugbt bim a trade ; tbat trades sbould be ao- 
counted honorable; and tbat tbe council of tbe Areopagus 
should examine into evtàrj maa^B meaiiB of living, and cbastise 
the idle witb tbe greatest severity. Draco conceived it so 
necessary to preTent ^ pTevalency of a vice to wbîcb man is 
by nature prone, and wbicb is so destructive to bis cbaracter, 
and ruinous to bis manners, tbat be punisbed idleness witb 
death. Tbe tyrant Pisistratus^ as Tbeophrastus relates, was 
80 convineed of tbe importance of preventing idleness among 
bis subjects, tbat be made a law against it, wbicb produced at 
once industry in tbe country, and tranquillity in tbe city. 
Pericles, who, in order to relieve Atbens from a number of 
lazy citizens, wbose lives were neitber employed in virtuous 
actions, nor guarded from guilt by babits of industry, planted 
colonies in Cbersonesus, Naxos, Andros, Thrace and even in 
Italy, and sent tbem tbitber; for this sagacious statesman saw 
tbe danger of indulging tbis growing vice, and wisely took 
précautions to prevent it. Notbing, indeed, contributes more 
essentially to tbe tranquillity of a nation, and to tbe peaceful 
demeanor of its inbabitants, tban tbose artificial wants wbîcb 
luxury introduces ; for, by creating a demand for tbe fesbion- 
able articles, tbey engage tbe attention, and employ tbe banda 
of a multitude of manufaoturers and artificers, who, if tbey 
were lefib in that restless indolence wbicb the want of work 
créâtes, would certainly be unhappy themselves, and in ail 
probability would be fomenting miscbief in tbe minds of 
otbers. To suspend, only for one week, tbe vast multitudes 
tbat are employed in tbe several mecbanical trades and manu- 
factories in Great Britain, would be to run the risk of in- 
volving the metropolis of tbat great, flourisbing and powerful 
country once more in fiâmes ; for it would be converting tbe 
populace into an aptly disposed train of combustible matter, 
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^Hneh being kiadled by ike least i^park et toâdglitftl èntfa«rf* 
jum, b j tke beat of politMal fketioB, <^, bràeed, bj their ows 
iaternal fermentation, wofnld explode into ihe most flagrant 
enormitîesw Nature, H is nûd, abkors a t^oofuiit ; and tkis oM 
peripatetio principle may be properly applied to the intdkety 
wliieb will embraoe any thing, however absord or œiminaly 
rather than be wholly witbont an ob(|eot. Tbe saane antkor abo 
observes, Hiat every man may date the predominanoe of ihoM 
desrea thtt distnrb hk life, and contâminate bis ocmaoieneei 
firom some nnhappy honr wben too mneh leisnre ezposed him 
to tbeir incursions ; for that ke bas lived with little obaerra-* 
tion, eitber on bimself or otbers, wba doet not know, that tè 
be idle is to be yicions. ^ Many writers o£ eminenco in pby- 
aie,'' continnes this «nînent writer, wbose works not («ly dis* 
close bis gênerai aequaintanoe witb 1^ and manners, Imt a 
profound knowledge of human nature, ^'baye laid ont ikenr 
diligence upon tbe considération of tbose distempers to whieb 
men are ezposed by partioolar states of Hfe, and yery leamed 
treatises bave been produced apon tbe maladies of the eamp, 
the sea and the mines. Tbere are, indeed, few employments 
wbich a man accustomed to aoademiod inquiriet and n«dieaè 
refinementa, would not find reason for declining, as dangeroua 
to bealtb, did not bis leaming or expérience inform bim, tbal 
almost eyery occupation, however inconvénient or formidable^ 
is hi4>pier aod safer than a lift of doth, Tbe necessity of 
action is not ooly demonstrable from the fabric of tbe body, 
but évident from observation of the universal praotice <}£ man- 
kind ', who for the préservation of healtii in those whose rank 
or wealth exempts tbem from the necessity of lucrative laborSi 
bave iovented sports and diversions, tbougb not ef equal w» 
to the world with muiaal trades, yet of equal fatigue to thoae 
who practice them, and differing only from the dmdgery of 
tbe busbandman or manufacturer, as they are acts of choiee, 
and therefore performed wiUiout tbe painful Mnse of eompvlr 
29 
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don. Tke hnntsman rises early, ponmes \ûn game throngli 
ail the dangers and obstractions of the ohase, Bwims riven, 
and Bcales précipices, till he retums home, no lésa haraised 
ihan tlie soldier, and has, perhaps, sometimes incurred aa great 
haiard of wonnds and deatli ; yet, he has no motive to excite 
hÎB ard(Hr ; he is neither subject to the command of a gênerai, 
nor dreadfl the penalties of neglect or disobedience«; he has 
neitiier profits nor honora to ezpect from his périls and con- 
qnests ; bnt aots with the hope of mural or oivic garlands, and 
mnst content himself with the praise of his tenants and corn- 
panions. But such is the constitution of man, that lahar is 
its awn reward; nor will any eztemal incitements be re- 
quisite, if it be considered how much happiness is gained, and 
how much misery escaped, by fréquent and violent agitation 
e£ the body. Ease is the most that oan be hoped firom a 
sedentary and inactive habit ; but ease is a mère neutral state, 
between pain and pleasure. The dance of spirits, the bound 
of vigor, readiness of enterprise, and défiance of fatigue, are 
reserved for him that braces his nerves, and hardens his fibers ; 
tfaat keeps his limbs pliant with motion ; and by fréquent 
•aqKxmre, fortifies his firame against the oommon accidents of 
eold uid beat. With ease, however, if it could be secured, 
many would be contait ; but nothing terrestrial can be kept at 
a stand. Ease, if it is not rising into pleasure, will be settling 
into pain ; and whatever hopes the dreams of spéculation may 
suggest, of observing the proportion between retirement and 
labor, and keeping the body in a healthy state by supplies ex- 
aotly equal to its weight, we know that, in effect, the vital 
powers, unexcited by motion, grow gradually languid, decay 
and die. It is necessary to that perfection of whioh our 
présent state is capable, that the mind and body should both 
be kept in action ; that neither the faculties of the one nor 
ihe other should be suflfered to grow lax or torpid for want of 
tu» j that neither healih can be purcbased by voluntary sub» 
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mission to ignorance, nor knowledge cultivated at tho expansé 
of that healthy which mnst enable it to giye pleasure to its 
possessof, or assistance to others. It is too frequently the 
pride of students, to despise those amusements whicli giye to 
the rest of mankind strength of limbs and cheerfulness of 
heart. Solitude and contemplation, are, indeed, seldom con- 
sistent with sucli skill in common exercises or sports, as is 
necessary to make them practiced with delight; and no man is 
willittg to do that of which the necessity is not pressing, when 
he kttows that his awkwardness but makes him ridiculous. I 
hâve always admired the wisdom of those by whom our 
female éducation was instituted, for having contrived that ail 
women, of whatever condition, should be taught some arts of 
manufacture, by which the vaouities of recluse and domestic 
leisure may be filled up. Thèse arts are more necessary, as 
the weakness of their sex, and the gênerai System of life, debar 
ladies from many enjoyments which by diyersifying the cir- 
oumstances of men, préserve them from being cankered by the 
rust of their own thoughts. I know not how much of the . 
virtue and hàppiness of the world may be the conséquence of 
this judicious régulation. Perhaps the most powerful £mcy 
might be unable to figure the confusion and slaughter that 
would be produced by so many piercing eyes and yivid under- 
standings, turned loose upon mankind, with no other business 
than to sparkle and intrigue, to perplex and destroy. For 
my own part, whenever chance brings within my observation 
a knot of misses busy at their needles, I consider myself as in 
the school of virtue ; and though I hâve no extraordinary 
skill in plain work, or embroidery, look upon their opérations 
with as much satisfaction as their governess, because I regard 
them as providing a security against the most dangerous en- 
■narers of the soûl, by enabling them to exdude idlenesa from 
their solitary moments, and with idleness, her attendant train 
of passions, fancies, chimeras, fears, sorrows and désires. 
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Oyid and Gervantes wîll înform ihem tèat loTe lias no power 
bat on tbo0e whom he catches uoemployed ; and Hector, in the 
Iliad, when be sees Andromache oyerwhelmed with tears, sends 
her for oonsolation to the looœ and the dietaff. Certain ît is, 
that wild wishes, and yain imaginations, never take snch firm 
possessioB of the mind, as when it is found empty and unem- 
flojeà, Idleness, indeed, was the spreading root from which 
ail the ^ices and crimes of the oriental nuns so luxnriantlj 
branched. Few of them had any taste fbr science, or were 
enabled bj tbe habits etiàer of refieotion or indnst^ to chann 
away tbe tedionsness of solitude, or to relieye that wearinees 
irhieh mnst necessarily acooœpany their abetracted situation. 
The tiJe&ts wiUi which nature had endowed them were uncnl- 
tÎTated ; the glimmering iights of reason were obscttred by a 
Uind and headlong zeal ; and their temper soured by the eir- 
oomstances of their forlom condition. Certain it is, tiiiat ihe 
only means of avoiding unhappiness and misery in solitnde, 
and, perhapSy in Society also, is to k^ the mind continually 
engaged in or occupied by, some landable pursuit. The 
earliest professors of a life of solitucb; although they remoYed 
themselyes far from the haunts of men, among ^* cayems deep 
and déserts idle,'' where nature denied her sons the most c(mi" 
mon of her blessings, employed themselyes in endeayorîng to 
eultiyate the rude and barren soil during those interyals in 
which Uiey were occupied in the oïdinary labors of religion, 
and eyen those whose extraordinary sanctity confined theai 
the whole day in their cells, found the neœssity of filling up 
Uieir lebure, by exercising the manual arts for which they 
were respectiyely suited. The raies, indeed, which were 
originally established in most of the conyents, ordained that 
die time and attention of a monk should neyer be for a 
moment yacant or unemployed; but this excellent precept 
was soon rendered obsolète ; and tàe sad conséquences which 
resulted from its non-obseryanee, we haye already^ in aom« 
degree, described. 
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CONOLXreiON. 

Thx anxietj with wliîch I kaye endeavored to deaonbe 
the advantages and the disadyantagefl wbioh, under particalar 
oîroumstaBoes, and in particalar situations, are likely to be 
ezperienced bj tbose who dévote thernsebres to solitarj re- 
tirement, may, perhaps, occasion me to be viewed by some ta 
its romantie panegyrist, and by others as its nncandid cens<Nr. 
I shall, tberefore, endeavor; in this conclnding chapter, to 
prevent a misconstniction of my opinion, by explicitly declar- 
ing the inferenoes whkh ooght, in faimess, to be drawn firom 
what I bave said. 

The adTocates for a life of nnintenrapted society, will, in ail 
probability, accuse me of being a morose and gloomy philoso- 
j^er; an inveterate enemy to social intercourse ; who, by 
leoommending a melanoholy and sallen seclnsion and inter- 
dîoting mankind from enjoying the pleasures of life, would 
sonr their tempers, snbdne their affections, annihilate the 
best feelings of the heart, pervert the noble facnlty of reason, 
and thereby once more plonge the world into that dark abyss 
of barbarism, from which it bas been so happily rescued by 
the establishment and ciyiHzation of society. 

The advocates for a life of continuai solitude will most pro- 
bably, on the other hand, accuse me of a design to deprive 
the species of one of the most pleasing and satisfactory delights 
by exciting an nnjust aniipathy, raisîng an unfounded alarm, 
depreciating the uses and aggravating the abuses of solitude ; 
and by thèse means endeayoring to encourage that spîrit of 
licentiousness and dissipation which so strongly marks the 
degeneracy, and tend to promote the vices of the âge. 

The respective advocates for thèse opinions, however, eqnally 
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mistake ihe intent and yiew I liad in composing ihis treatiae. 
I do sinoerelj assure them, that it was very far from mj in- 
tention to cause a relaxation of the exercise of anj of tlie civil 
dnties of life ; to impair, in aùy degree^ the social dispositions 
of the hnman heart ; to lesson any inclination to rational re> 
tirement ; or prevent the beneficent practice of 9df -communion , 
which soUtude is best oalcolated to promote. The fine and 
gênerons philanthropy of that mind which, entertaining 
notions of uniyersal benevolenoe, seeks to feel a love for, and 
to promote tàe good of the whole hnman raoe^ can never be 
injnred by an attachment to domestic pleasures^ or by enlti- 
vating the soft and gentle affecticms which are only to be 
found in the small oircles of private life, and can never be 
truly enjoyed except in the bosom of love, or the anns of 
friendsbip; nor will an oocasional and rational retirement 
from the tomults of the world lessen any of the noble sym- 
pathies of the hnman heart; but, on the contrary, by enlarg- 
ing those ideas and feelings which bave spmng from the 
connections and dependencies which its votary may hâve 
formed with individuals, and by generalizing his particnlar 
interests and concems^ may enable him to extend ihe focto^ 
principle and increase the cîrcle of his benevolenœ : 

God l^yes from whole to parts ; but hnman sonl 
Mnst rise from individual to lohole. 
Self-love bnt seryes the virtnons mind to wake» 
As the small pebble stirs the peacefol lake: 
The center moy'd, a circle straight succeeds; 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace : 
His conntry next ; and next, ail hnman race. 

The chief design of this work was to exhibit the necessity 
of combining the uses of solitude with those of society. to 
show, in the strongest light, the advantages they may mutu- 
ally dérive from each other ; to convince mankind of the 
danger of running into either extrême ; to teach the advocate 
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for uninterrupted society how highly ail the social TÎrtaM may 
be improved, and its vices easily abandoned, by liabits of 
Bolitary abstraction; and the advccate for continaal solitode, 
how much that indocilîty and arrogance of character which il 
contracted by a total absence firom the world, may be corrected 
by the urbanity of society, and by ihe company and conyersa- 
tion of the learned and polite. 

Petrarch, while in the prime of life, and amidst the happiest 
exertions of his extraordinary genios, quitted ail the sedocing 
eharms of society, and retired from love and Avignon, to in- 
dulge his mind in literary pnrsuits, and to relieve his heart 
from the nnfortnnate passion by which it was enthralled. No 
situation, he conceiyed, was so favorable for thèse purposet 
as the highly romantio and delightfîil solitnde of Yanclose. It 
was situated within view of the Mediterranean sea, in a litUe 
Valley, inclosed by a semicircnlar barrier of rocks, on a plane 
as beantifal as the vale of Tempe. The rocks were high, 
bold and grotesque ; and the valley was divided by a river, 
along the banks of which were meadows and pastores of a per- 
pétuai verdure. A path, on the left side of the river, led, 
by gentle windings, to the head of this vast amphitheater. 
At the foot of the hîghest rock, and directly in firent of the 
valley, was a prodigious cavern, hollowed by the hand of 
nature, from whence arose a spring almost as celebrated as 
that of Helicon. The gloom of the cavern, which was acces- 
sible when the waters were low, was tremendous. It consisted 
of two excavations ; the one formîng an arch of sixty feet 
high ; and the other, which was within, of thirty feet. In the 
center of thb subterraneous rock was an oval basin, of one 
hundred and eight feet diameter, into which that copions 
stream which forms the river Sorgia rises silently, without 
even a jet or bubble. The depth of this basin has eluded ail 
attempts to &thom it. In this charming retreat, while he 
vainly endeavored, during a period of twenty years, to forget, 
he enabled hîmself to endure ihe absence of his beloved Lanrai 
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iad lo 0Qiip«i8y wtlli ikt hig^iwi MtisfiMHion, the pue plea»- 
lurei of rond retiieflMBt witk the &im joys of a Tieions and 
«nroptad eovrty ihe «aanexa aad priaeiples of wbieb, iadeed, 
be bad alwa3rs hàà go«l Bepae ettoqgh to diseoyer aad deapiso. 
Bat thia saiitndt, wilà ail its obitra»f , coold aot at leogih pre- 
vent him frem retomûig to ihe more spleadid uid biuj sœnea 
of pablio life. The adyantages he had dmved firom a retreai 
e£ iwmdj jeaia, would, he ooiieeivedi eiiaUe him to mix with 
the worid witkont the dang^ of being eonrapted by its yiees; 
amd after reafloniiig with himself for soine time in thia way, 
he saddenlj abaadoned the peaeafal privacy of Yancltuse, and 
precipitated himself into the gayest and most active scènes of 
a IttxorioQS eity. The inhabitants of Avignon were amazed to 
behold the bemit of Yancluse, the tender fugitive from love, 
the philosophie eontemner of society, who coold scarcely exist, 
ezeept in the midst of romantic rocks and flowery forests, shin* 
ing ail at once the bright star of the ^shionable hémisphère, 
and the choiœ spirit of every private and publie entertainment ; 
We 're (wâly ignorant, irheB we hope to find 
In shades a médecine for a tronbled mind ; 
Wan grief will hannt us wheresoe'er we go, 
Sigh in the breexe, and in the streamlet flow: 
There pale inaction pines his lilb away, 
And satiate, onrseB tha retom of day ; 
Tkere love, insatiate, rages wild with pain, 
endures t^ blast, or plunges in the main: 
There superstition broods o'er ail her fears. 
And jells of démons in the xephyr hears. 
He who a hennit is resoly'd to dwell. 
And bids a social life a long fSeurewéll, 
Is impions ♦ » ♦ ♦ 
It has abeady been obsenred, upon the authority of a yerj 
àeeurate and profbund observer of nature, that a very extra- 
ordinary tempérament of mind and constitution of body are 
requîred to sustaia, with tranquiUity and endurance, the 
varions fiitigues of continued solitude ; and certain it is, that 
a human créature who is eonstantly peut up in seelusion. 
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must, if he be not of a Terj exalted ohancter, soon beoome 
melanoboly and misérable. Happineas^ like cyery o^er valu- 
aUe qtudity, oan not be completely possessed, without en- 
conntering manj dangers, imd eonqnering many difGbulties. 
The prize is great^ but ike task is arduons. A healtby body, 
and Tigoroos mind, are as essentially necessary to ihe enter* 
prise, as eqnal courage and forUtude are to its snceess. The 
bold adventorer, who, destitute of l^ese resonjroes, qnits the 
bays and harboiB of sooiety, shallow^ rocky and dangeroos as 
they undonbtedly are, and conunits himself to the wild and 
expanÙYO sea oi solitude, will sink into its deep and disas- 
trous bed without a hold to save him from destruction. The 
instances we hâve ahready given, to which many more might 
easily be added, fumish unequivocal testimony of the truth 
of this grand preeept, iti$ not good/or man to be aUme; whiob 
was giyen by the great Author of nature, and imprinted in 
characters suffîcienUy legible on the human heart : 
<}od neTer made a lolitary man ; 
'T wonld jar the oonoord of his gênerai plan. 
Should man through nature soUtary roam, 
His will Mb soyereign, everywhere his home, 
"What force wonld guard him &om the lion's jaw ? 
What swifbiess saye him from the panther's paw ? 
Or ehoiM &te lemd him to Bome safer shore, 
Whwe panthers nerer prowl, nor lions roar, 
Where libéral natore ail her ehanns bestows, 
Bnns shine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water flows, 
Still discontented, though snch glories shone, 
He 'd sigh and mnimnr to be there alone. 

Content can not be procured, except by social intercourse, 
or a judicious communion with those whom congenial tastes, 
and similiar talents and dispositions, point out for our corn- 
panions. The civilization of man, from whence the species 
dérive such happy conséquences, results entirely from a proper 
management of the social prùnciples; eyen the source of his 
0apport, the melioration of the otiberwise rude and unprofitable 
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earth, oan onlj be obtûned by social combination. How 
erroneous a notion, tbeiefore, must the mind of tboee mon 
bave formed of '< tbeir being's end and aim," and bow Btrong 
must tbeir antipatbies to tbe species be, wbo, like a certain 
oelebrated Frencb bermit, wonld cbose a station among tbe 
eraters of Yesuvius, as a place wbicb afforded tbem greater 
■ecnrity, tban tbe society of mankind f Tbe idea of being able 
to produce our own bappiness from tbe stores of amusement 
and deligbt wbicb we oursehes may possess, independently of 
ail communication witb or assistance from otbers, is oertainly 
extremely flattering to tbe natural pride of man; but^ eyen if 
tbis were possible, and tbat a solitary entbusiast could work up 
bis feelîngs to a bigber and more lasting degree of felicity, 
tban an active inbabitant of tbe world, amid ail its seducing 
vices and encbanting foUies, is capable of enjoying, it would 
not foUow tbat society is not tbe province of ail tbose wbom 
peculiar circumstances bave not unfitted for its duties and 
enjoyments. It is, indeed, a false and deceitful notion, tbat a 
purer stream of bappiness is to be found in tbe deligbtful 
bowers of solitude tban in tbe busy walks of men. Neitber 
of tbese stations enjoy exclusively tbis envied stream; for it 
flows along tbe vale of peace, wbicb lies between tbe two ex- 
trêmes ; and tbose wbo follow it witb a steady pace^ witbout 
deviating too widely from its brink on eitber side, will reaob 
its source, and taste it at its spring. But devions, to a certain 
degree, must be tbe walk ; for tbe enjoyments of life are best 
attained by being varied witb judgment and discrétion. Tbe 
finest joys grow nauseous to tbe taste, when tbe cup of pleas- 
ure is drained to tbe dregs. The bigbest deligbt loses its 
attraction by too fréquent récurrence. It is only by a proper 
mixture and combination of tbe pleasures of society witb tbose 
of solitude, of tbe gay and lively récréation of tbe world witb 
tbe serene and tranquil satisfactions of retirement, tbat we can 
enjoy each in its bigbest relisb. Life is intolérable witbout 
society ; and society loses balf its obarms by being too eagerly 
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and constantlj pursned. Society, indeed, bj bringiog men 
of congenial minds and similar dispositions together, nniting 
them by a oommunity of pursnits, and a reciprocal sympathy 
of interests, may greatly assist the cause of truih. and virtue, 
by advancing the means of human knowledge and multiplying 
the ties of human affections ; and so far as the festive board, 
the liyely dance, the brilliant coterie, and other élégant and 
fasMonable pastimes, contribute to thèse ends, they are truly 
Taloable, and deserve, not only encouragement, but approba- 
tion. On this principle, the various clubs which are formed 
by artisans, and other inferior orders in society, ought to be 
respected. The mind, in order to préserve its useful activity 
and proper tone, must be occasionally relaxed, whicb can not 
be 80 beneficially effected as by means of associations founded 
on tbe pursuit of common pleasure. A friendly meeting, or 
a social entertainment, exhilarates the spirits, exercises the 
facuities of the mind; oalls fortb the feelings of the heart, and 
créâtes, when properly formed and indulged, a reciprocity of 
kindness, confidence and esteem. It softens the severity of 
yirtue, while it strengthens and enforces its effects. I, there- 
fore, sincerely exhort my disciples not to absent themselves 
morosely from public places, nor to avoid the social throng ; 
which can not fail to afford to judicious, rational and feeling 
minds, many subjects both of amusement and instruction. It 
is true, that we can not relish the pleasures, and taste the 
advantages of society, without being able to give a patient 
hearing to the tongue of folly, to excuse error, to bear with 
infirmity, to view mediocrity of talents without scom, and illib- 
erality of sentiment without retort; to indulge frivolity of 
behavior, and even to forgiye rudeness of manncrs ; but the 
performance of thèse conditions meets with its own reward ; 
for it is scarcely crédible, how very much our own tempers 
and dispositions are meliorated, and our understandings im- 
proved, by bearing with the différent tempers, and humoring 
the perverse dispositions of others ; we expérience by such a 
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oonduot ihe higk delight of pleasiBg othera, ftnd tke gieat ad 
T»ntage of improving ourselves. 

Delightful, however, as social pleasures natorally are to tlie 
human mind ; necessary as thej oertainly are, ander proper 
régulations, to the preserration of the spirits ; and bénéficiai 
as they may undoubtedly be rendered, by judicions choiee and- 
wise refleotion, it is not every person who withdraws Mmself 
firom the higbly-colored scènes of public life, to the shades ci 
privacy and retirement, that deserres ihe imputatâon generallj 
east on such charaeters, of being inclined to sullenaess and 
misanthropy. There are many who seek ihe retreats of soli- 
tude, for the yery purpoee of rendering their efforts more 
useful to Society ; many who relinquish ihe endearments of 
priyate friendship, and the applauses of public approbation^ 
only ihe more nobly to deserre them ; and many, whose soûls 
are so bitterly tormented by the anguish of misfortune, and 
the sickness of sorrow, that they find no relief from society, 
and recède from its scènes to avoid gîving disturbance to that 
gayety whioh ihey are incapable of enjoying, and to preyent 
their factions feelings from molesting any but thernselrea. 
There are oihers who retire firom the world to pursue objecta 
the most glorious to the individual, and moet useful to^man- 
kind ; the attainment of which can only be hoped for from the 
advantages which solitude affords. Glowing with a sublime 
and gênerons spirit^ ihey sacrifice the joys of life, the oharms 
of Society, and even the advantages of health, to show their 
attachment to ihe speoiea ; and, immured from the sîght of 
this world, toil, with inde&tigable industry, for its beiiëfit^ 
witbout expecting any oiher reward than the satis&ction re- 
sulting from the sensé of haring promoted the interest, and 
advanced the happiness <^ iheir fellow-ereatures. So also : 

Sage refleotion, bent with years; 
Oonseioas Tirtue, Toid of fwn ; 
Muffled silence, wood-nymph shy ; 
Meditftticm's pierdng eye ; 
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Haloyon peaoe on moss reolm'd ; 
Betrospect, that sears the nUod ; 
Rapt, earth-gazing rêverie ; 
Blnshing, artless modestj ; 
Health that snuffs the moming air; 
Foll-^yed tmth, wiih boscnn bare ; 
Inspiration, naturels oMLd, 
Seek tàe solitary wild. 

Tke State of the mind^ if properly consnlted, will discover 
whetlier sf^tude may be safely indulged. Tlie bosom that, 
amîdst the gay delîghts and laznriotis pleasures of the world, 
fsels a risîng diseontent and uneasiness, may try the retreats 
of solitude without danger ; and if, after a certain period, an 
attachment to its mîld and tranquil scènes continnes, and the 
heart enjoys that qnietnde and content whîoh it before so 
vainly wished to expérience, society maj? be advantageously 
relinquished. The patient may, under such circumstances, 
safely indulge the natural inclination of the mind, and gratify 
the habituai feelings of his heart; he may then exclaim in the 
language of the poet : 

« Oh ! snatch me swift from those tumultaous scènes, 
To lonely groves and sweetly verdant grewis, 
To where religion, peace and comfort dwell. 
And cheer with heavenly rays the lonely cell ; 
To where no ruffling winds, no raging seas, 
Distnrb the mind amid its pensive ease : 
Each passion càlm ; where mild affections thine, 
The sonl-enjoying qnietade divine : 
Unknown in private or in public strife. 
Soft sailing down the placid streams of life ; 
Aw'd by no terrors, by no cares perplex'd ; 
My life a gentle passage to the nezt." 

But when that delightftil tranquillity of mind, which an 
excess of social pleasure has impaired or destroyed, is not re- 
stored to its original purity by the uninterrupted quiétude of 
seclusion, it may fairly be concluded, that there is some 
natural and constitutional defect, that defeats the remedy, and 
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preyents the sool from tasting that serenitj whioh is 8o eBseii- 
tial to the eDJoyment of human liappiness. Under such oir- 
cumstances it is dangeroas to indulge the pleasores of solitude ; 
the sufferer should fl y back to societj ; oultivate the daties of 
active life, and solicita with temperate indulgence, its more 
agreeable enjoyments. For, although the pleasures and occu- 
pations of the world can not eradicate this species of intellec- 
tuai disease, they may, by being judiciously foUowed, suspend 
its progress, and alleviate its pangs. That case must always 
be desperate, when the antidote is too weak to reach the poison, 
or to counteract its opération. A pious résignation to his 
fate, can alone afford relief : 

'< Ohl as it pleases thee, thou Power Suprême, 
To driye my bark thro' life's more rapid stream. 
If lowering storms my destined course attend. 
And océan rage till this black voyage shall end, 
Let océan rage, and storms indignant roar, 
I bow snbmissiye and resign'd adore : 
Besigned adore, in Tarions changes tried ; 
Thy own loT'd Son my anchor and my goide: 
Besigned adore, whate'er thy will decree ; 
My faith in Jesns, and my hope in Thee; 
And hnmbly wait tiU, throngh a sea of woes, 
I reach the wished-for harbor of repose.'* 

There are, however, ciroumstances under which it is abso- 
lutely necessary to retire from the world, in order to avoid 
the récurrence of sentiments and fselings that are pregnant 
with unhappiness. To a mind that feels an unconquerable 
disgust of the manners and maxîms of a world which it can 
not reform ; to a heart that turns with horror from the various 
sights the world exhibits of human woe, which he is incapable 
of relieving ; to a bosom that is stung by the various vices 
which he can not prevent or restrain, and which are hourly 
practîced among the sons of men, retirement becomes an obli- 
gation which the justice that every good man owes to his own 
felicity demands. The impulse of solitude may in such case 
be conscicntiously indulged, in the firmest confidence of its 
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reotitude. It is a retreat necessary to the préservation, not 
onl y of luppinesS; but of virtue ; and the world itself may be 
benefitted by its effeots. Bemoved &om the sad scènes of in- 
activity, wretchedness and goilt, the tender feelings of pity 
are rogulated with composure ; the mind views its own opéra- 
tions with nicer discrimination ; the high sensé of yirtue is 
rendered less indignant; and the hatred against yîce more 
temperate and dîscerning. The violent émotions whioh ore- 
ated the disgusting pain gently subside ; and as our refleo- 
tions on the condition of human nature prevail, the soûl 
feels how incumbent it is to endeavor to bear with the fol- 
lieS; to alleviate the miseries, and to reform the vices of 
mankind; while the leisure and quiétude which solitude 
affordS; enables a man, who has thus retired^ to point out the 
most likely means of accomplishing the ends which his lonely 
méditation and philanthropie feelings hâve generally inspired : 

** With aspect mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him seated on a mount serene, 
Above the fogs of sensé, and passion's storm. 
Ail the black cares and tumults of this life, 
Like harmless thunder breaking at his feet, 
Excite his pity, nor impair his peace. 
Earth's genuine sons, the sceptred and the slave, 
A mingled miob ! a wandering herd ! he sees, 
Bewilder'd in the yale ; in ail nnlike, 
His full reverse in ail ! What higher praise ? 
What stronger démonstration of the right ? 
Himself too mnch he prîzes to be proud, 
And nothing thinks so great in man as man. 
Too dear he holds man's interest to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his right invade. 
Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heav'n, 
Nor stoops to ihïàk his iignrer his foe ; 
But looks with gentle pity round, to find 
How he can best relieve another's woe, 
Or hush the vicions passions into peace." 

Those who hâve passed their lives in the domestic privacîes 
of retirement; who hâve only been used to the soft and gentle 
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offices of Mesckliip, and to the tender endearments of \ùw ; 
who kaYe formed ikeài notioa of Tirtoe from those bright 
images wfaieh the purity of religien^ tiie perfection of moral 
sentimente, and the feelings of an affectionate heart, hare 
planted in their minds, are too apt to yield to the abhorrenoé 
and diagnat thej mnat nnayoidablj îeel on the firat view of the 
artifioial mannen and unblnahing vices of the world. Issning 
ffom the oab» retreats of simplicîty and innooence, and fondlj 
hoping to meet wil^ more eniarged perfection in the worid^ 
their amiable, jnst and beneydent dispositions are shocked at 
ike soor severities, the sordid selôshness, iàke gross injnstieei 
the base artiices and the inhnman crœlties, which deform th« 
fairest featnres of social life, and disgrâce the best frmmed 
&bric of human politj. Bevolting, howeyer, as thie disap- 
pointment mnst certainly be, and grieyotisly as the feelings of 
such clnracters mnst be wonnded on their entering the world, 
it is a cowardly désertion of their duly to shrink from the task, 
and withdraw their services fr(»n their fellow-creatures. Con- 
stituted as society is, hnman happiness, and the improvement 
of the species, materially dépend upon the active concurrence 
of every individual in the gênerai scheme of nature ; and the 
man who withholds his assistance to promote the public good, 
loosens or destroys a link in that chain of things, by which 
the whole is intended to be kept togeHier and preserved. The 
doctrine, therefore, can not be too forcîbly inculcated, that it is 
indispensably incumbent on every individual se to accommo- 
date hîmself to the manners of his cotemporaries, and the 
temper of the times, that he may hâve an opportunity of pro- 
moting the happiness of oUiers, while he increases his own; 
of extending the scale of hnman knowledge by his social indus- 
try; of relieving distress by his bounty; and of exhibiting 
the deformities of vice, and the beauties of virtue, both by his 
precepts and example. And this sacred obligation, by which 
every good man feels himself so firmly bound to promote the 
welfare and happiness of his fellow» créatures, of course enjoins 
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him to shun, with equal persévérance, the giddj nmltitade in 
theîr pursnits of lawless pleasure, and to avoid the thooghtless 
votaries, and banefdl orgies of wit, intempérance and sensual 
débaucher j. This is hest efTected by every individual forming 
a rational scheme of domestic enjoyment, and engaging in 
Bome nseful occupation, in which neither the frivolous pursuits 
of the vainly busy, the ostentations parade of the richly proud, 
the faîthless pleasures of the unthinking gay, the insatiable 
anxieties of avarice, nor the distractiug compunctions of vice, 
shall form any part ; but in which, with a few amiable and faith- 
ful friends, he shall pass the intervais of virtuous industry, or 
charitable exertion, in the bosom of a fond and cheerful family, 
whose mutual endearments and affections will confer on eaoh 
other the highest happiness human nature is capable of enjoying: 

Active in indolence, abroad who roam 
In quest of happiness, which dwells at home, 
With vain pursuits fatigu'd, at length will find 
Its real dwelling is a virtuous mind. 

Retirement, however, when it is not inconsistent with our 
duties to Society, or injurions to those family interests which 
it is one of our principal foundations of happiness to promote, 
is capable of producing the most bénéficiai effects on our 
minds. The self-communion which must accompany a wise 
and rational solitude, not only fosters and confinns our virtu- 
ous inclinations, but detects and expels those latent vices 
which hâve secretly crept into and corrupted the heart. It 
induces a habit of contemplation, which invigorates the faoul- 
ties of the soûl; raises them to the highest énergies, and 
directs them to purposes more elevated and noble than it was . 
possible for them, amidst the business and pleasures of public 
lîfe, to attain. It tends, indeed, to unfold the powers of the 
mind to so great an extent, that we are ashamed of having 
thought that our talents were confined within the limits we 
had prescribed, and blush at the ignorance and cowardice by 
which we were deceived. The actîvity of genius is unlîmited, 
30 
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And ûuè miasar# of ite effecti dépends entirdy upon a aieady 
ex^rtion of its powers. A courageous and perseyeriog industry 
ia oapable of aurmounting eyery difficulty, and of performing 
the highest aehievements. A sensé of intellectual weakneas 
so fiir from beiag indulged, ought to be combated wîth forti- 
tude and resolntion, until it is oompletely destroyed. The 
human Bund, like a noble tree, eztends its branches widely 
round, and raises them to the skies, in proportion as the soil 
<Hi whieh it grows is more or less cnltivated and mannred ; 
bat not being fixed to any certain spot, its growth may be 
improYed to any siae, by transplanting it to the soil in which 
it most delights to dwelL By that firm reliance on its natural 
atrengthy that indefatigable exertion of its improved powers, 
that ateftdy observance of its successfdl opérations, that wann 
and active zeal for excellence to which it is invited by the 
advantages, and encouraged by the opportnnities, which seclu- 
sien affords, it will ascend from one stage of improvement to 
another, from acquisition to acquisition; and, by a graduai 
and steady progress, reach a comprehensive élévation, as great 
«nd surprising as it was once thought visionary and unattain- 
able. To thèse sublime and noble effects of human intellect^ 
solitude is ike sincerest guide and most powerûil auxiliary; 
and he who aspires to mental and moral excellence, whose 
soûl is anxious to become both great and good, will, of course, 
seek its inspiring shades. 

Solitude, indeed, under any circumstances, can only become 
injurions by being carried to excess, or by being misapplied ; 
and what is there that will not, by being abused or misapplied, 
be rendered equally injuriouâ ? The hîghest advantages So- 
ciety is capable of conferring, the lofliest flights of fancy, the 
best affections of the heart, the greatest strength of body, the 
happiest activity of the mind, the éléments of fire and water, 
the blessings of liberty, and, in short, ail the excellent gifta 
of Prdvidence, as well as the ingénions contrivance of man, 
may, by thèse means, be perverted, their uses destroyed, their 
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êi^i» iiad d]jeot0 defeated, and their operaticHM and eflbels 
rendered estensively np^isobieveos aad detrimeatal. 

The geiMral disad^aatages whieh solitude is eertainlj capa- 
ble of producing, oan not be lessened bj conoeding to its 
adversaries, tbat it is, when sougkt under unfavorable cir- 
cumstanceS; inauspicious to human happiness. It would be 
overstepping tbe eacred boundaries of truth, and violating tha 
rights of candor, not to admit that irrational solitude frequently 
OYerclouds tbe reason, oontracts tbe understanding, vitiates tbe 
œanners, inâames tbe passions^ corrupts tbe imagination, sours 
tbe temper^ and debases tbe wbole cbaraeter of its votaries. 
Nor is it necessary to deny, tbat many of tbem, instead of 
employing tbe deligbtfol leisure wbicb retirexnent affords, to 
busb tbe jarring passions, to cbastise tbe fancy, to. elevate 
and adorn tbe mind and to reform and meliotate tbe beart, 
bave been too often occupied in tbe most frivolous pur- 
suits, and tbe indulgence of tbe most sordid and criminal 
désires. 

But tbese instances in wbîob tbe pure and peaceful retreats 
of solitude bave been tainted and disturbed by tbe vicious and 
turbulent desires of tbe world, only demonstrate tbe infirm, 
oorrupt and imperfect nature of tbe specles, and not in tbe 
amallest degree depreciate tbe value of tbose bigb advantages 
wbicb resuit from occasional and well-regulated solitude, 

It is said by a celebrated German writer, in a poetical per- 
sonification of solitude, that sbe bolds in one band a cup of 
bliss, in wbicb sbe présents unceasing sweets to tbe lips of l^e 
bappy; and in tbe otber grasps an envenomed dagger, wbicb 
sbe plants witb increasing torture in tbe bosom of tbe wretcbed; 
but tbis must be considered as tbe knguage of tbe muse, and 
mère fligbt of poetic fancy ; except, indeed, so far as it tends 
to enforce the idea, tbat virtue will always be bappy, and vice 
forever misérable ; for retirement, wbile it pours the balm of 
oomfort into tbe acbing bosom of tbe unfortunate, and oifers 
a cordial, cbeering as nectar, to tbe drooping spirita of tbe 
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wÎBe and virtaous^ onlj opérâtes as a oorrosiye, agoniiîng 
poison, on the constitutions of the weak and yicions. 

It is a gross mistake^ to suppose that the pleasures of social 
lîfe are incompatible witli the benefits to be derived from 
solitude. They may not only be intermingled with, but made 
mutuallj to aid and augment each other. Solitude may 
surely be enjoyed, without undergoing an exile from the world; 
and Society may be freely mixed with, without absolutely re- 
nouncîng the pleasures of retirement. The circumstances of 
life^ indeed, call loudly on every mind to interchange the 
pursuits of activity and scènes of quiétude and repose. The 
alliance of solitude and society is necessary to the perfection not 
only of the intellectual character, but the corporeal constitution 
of man. To conclude that the duties of life must necessarîly 
be neglected by devoting a portion of our time to solitude, is 
much more erroneous than to conclude that those duties are 
not always fulfilled amidst the pleasures or business of society. 

Daily observation proves most clearly, that many of the 
charms, and some of the benefits, of rural retreat, may be en- 
joyed without retiring to any very considérable distance from 
the metropolis, the seat of social joys and interested activity. 
Petrarch, during his résidence in the city of Parma, though 
extremely flattered by the friendship shown hîm, was glad to 
steal from public life as often as he could, and to indulge the 
high delight he naturally felt in wanderîng through the fields 
and woods which surrounded the metropolis. One day, led 
by his love of exercise, he passed the river at Lenza, which is 
three miles from Parma, and found himself in the territory of 
Bhegio, in a forest which is called Sylva Plana^ or Low Wood ; 
though it is situated upon a hill, from whence are discovered 
the AlpS; and ail Cisalpine Gaul. Aged oaks, whose heads 
seemed to touch the clouds, sheltered the avenues of the forest 
from the rays of the sun; while the fresh breezes which de- 
scended from the neighboring mountains, and the lîttle rivulotâ 
which erawled along its skirts, tempered the merîdian beats 
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of the dsj, and preserved to the earth, even in the grefttest 
droughts, a soft verdure, enameled with the fineftt ûowexn. 
Birds of every description warbled forth tkeir mral songs trom 
the thiok oovertS; while deer, and every animal of the ohase, 
sported through the purlieus. In the middle of this beantiful 
forest nature had formed a romantic theater, which, from its 
enohanting décorations, she seemed to hâve designed for the 
résidence of the muses. The charms of this delightful retreat 
struck the mind of Petrarch with a sort of inspiration, and 
revived so strongly his original taste for solitude, that on his 
return to Parma, he endeavored to procure some spot near the 
environs of the city, to which he might occasionally retire from 
the fatigues of his archdeaconry, and indulge his mind in the 
blessings of innocence and the delights of rural repose. The 
industry of his inquiries soon fhrnished him with a small cot- 
tage, ezactly suited to his wishes, situated at the end of the 
city, near the abbey of St. Anthony. To this place he fondly 
and frequently retired, whenever he could escape from the 
duties of his church, and the invitations of his friends. The 
superiority of his talents had, at this time, attracted the atten- 
tion and applause of mankind; and his engaging manners 
secured to him tbe respect and esteem of the nobles of Parma, 
who besieged him with the most friendly and flattering impor- 
tunities to partake of their daily parties of pleasure. Petrarch,^ 
however, had formed notions of happiness very foreign to those 
which resuit from the society of luxurious lords or fashionable 
females, to whom, in gênerai, poetry afforded no delight, i^or 
philosophy instruction; and the oompanions to whom he could 
afford neither amusement nor information, were not likely to 
afford him much satbfaction. The quiet and simple pleasures 
of retirement were more delightful to his mind than ail the 
élégances and splendors of Parma ; but this partiality to re- 
tirement did not induce him to renounce the rational society. 
which a few sélect friends, with whom he had closely oonnected 
kimself, was occasionally capable of affording him. ''Sa 
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««MMMeatiy/' mjtk he, <<is this delightfol cottage dtoated, 
Afti I emioj ail thfi advftata^es of nural retitement, and y^ 
f«laia witiiin m j reacA «11 ike pleasures with whicà thm gay 
a«d #l9gant city abonnds. The sodely of a few sélect iriends 
ffi^rei^et ny mind whenever it is distracted by the anxieties of 
s^dy, or itagaated by the stillness of solitude; and wben I am 
saiiated with the pleasores of the town^ I fly with rapture to the 
sweet repose, and to ail Ûxe interesting and endearing occupa- 
Uons of this charming retreat. ! may the kindness of for- 
txme loBg indulge me i^ the enjoyment of this neutral state ; 
Uûs happy alternatioB oi rural tranquillity and coBviyial solace ! 
a state of felioity to which neither the anchorites of Egypt nor 
Ihe philosophers of Greeoe, ever attained. In this humble 
ahode kt me quietly pass the remainder of my days unsedueed 
by the oharms of greatness, and uninterrupted by the pleas- 
ores of the world. Fly, ail ye vain delusions and fantastio 
dreams, from this cottage of content, and seek your native 
territortes, the palaces of princes, and the altars of ambition 1" 
The Yoice of wisdom and yirtue calls aloud on every man to 
adc^t tiie scheme of happiness which Petrarch so successfully 
|»aetioed. By thus dividing our time between the busy cares 
and innoœnt amusements of public life, and the studious and 
tranquil pleasures of retirement, between the gay pursuits of 
Personal gratifications, and the more noble and elevated exer- 
cises of intellect, we may ayoid the dangers of contracting, on 
ihe one hand, a passion for light and frivolous dissipation; and, 
on the other, a joyless disposition to misanthropie seyerity; 
and may shun the most, if not ail the evil conséquences which 
either solitude or society is capable of producing, which, when 
mdulged irrationally or indiscreetly, in gênerai prove the Scylla 
or Churybdis of our lives. 

Thèse are the observations which it bas occurred to me to 
make upon the advantages or disadvantages with which those 
important means of human hap^piness are respectively prég- 
laat. I can tmly say, that I hâve felt, whenever the cares 
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o£ life and duties of my profession li&vo allowed me leîsare 
to retirei tbe mûat sublime and satisfactory enjoyment from 
solitude ; and I sincerely wish that every one who is dîsposed 
to teste ity may reçoive the same comfort and pkasure from 
its charms. But I ezhort tliem, while they enjoy the sacred 
blessings of repose, not to neglect the social yirtues, the con- 
solations of friendship, or the endearments of love; but so 
manage thewants of nature, and arrange the business and 
eonoems (^ life, as to find an adéquate portion of leisure for 
the noMe duties of remuement, as well as for company and 
o<mversalâon oi the world. May they, in short, enjoy the 
admiration and esteem of their friends, and a eomplaoent a|^ro- 
bation of their own conduct, without losing that relish for the 
pleasures of rational retirement, by which alone thèse high 
advantages are most likely to be gained. 

To love ail mankind, and to promote, to the utmost of our 
power, the happiness of ail those with whom we are mc«e 
intimately oonnected, is the highest injunetion both of morality 
and religion. But this important duty certainly does not re- 
quire that we should surrender ourselves with servile obédience, 
or abject submission, to any one, bowever superior he may be, 
either in talents, in station, or in merit. On the contrary, it 
is the duty of every one, not only to cultivate thé inclination, 
but to reserve the power of retiring oceasionally irom the 
world, without indulging a disposition to renounce its society 
or contemn its manners. Whîle we assert, wiUi manly reso* 
lution, the independent spirit of human nature, our happiness 
may be considerably augmented, by extracting from the mul- 
titudinous affsiirs of the world, and the varions enjoyments 
and wise instructions it is capable of affording. Society is 
the school of wisdom, and solitude the temple of virtue. In 
the one we learn the art of livîng with oomfort among our 
fellow-creatures, and in the other, of lîving with quiétude 
by ourselves. A total retreat from the world would place us 
aside from that part which Providence chîefly intended «s to 
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act; but wiUiout occasional retrest, it is certain tliat we must 
act that part very ill. There will be neîther consistency in 
tbe conduct, nor dîgnitj în tbe ebaracter, of one wbo set« 
apart no sbare of bis time for méditation and reflection. '< In 
tbe beat and bustle of life," says an éloquent preacber, " wbile 
passion is every moment tbrowing false colors on tbe objects 
around us, notbing can be viewed in a just ligbt. If you 
wisb tbat reason sbould exert ber native power, you must step 
aside from tbe crowd, into tbe cold and silent sbade. It is 
tbus tbat witb sober and steady eye sbe examines wbat is good 
or ill, wbat is wise or foolisb^ în buman conduct ; sbe looks 
back on tbe past ; sbe looks forward to a future; and forms 
plans, not for tbe présent moment only, but for tbe wbole life. 
How sbould tbat man discbarge any part of bis duty arigbt, 
wbo never suffers bis passions to cool ? And bow sbould bis 
passions cool, wbo is engaged, witbout interruption, in tbe 
tumults of tbe world? Tbis incessant stir may be called 
the perpétuai drtmJcenness of life. It raises tbat eager fer- 
mentation of tbe spirit, wbicb will be ever sending fortb tbe 
dangerous fumes of rasbness and folly. Wbereas be wbo 
mingles rational retreat witb worldly afiairs, remains calm, and 
master of bimself. He is not wbirled round, and rendered 
giddy by tbe agitation of tbe world ; but from tbat sacred 
retirement, in wbicb be bas been conversant among bigber 
objectS; cornes fortb into tbe world witb manly tranquillity, 
fortified by principles wbicb be bas formed, and prepared for 
wbatever may befall/* 

Sweet solitude ! when life's gay hours are past, 
Howe'er we range, in thee we fix at last. 
Toss'd through tempestaous seas, the voyage o'er. 
Pale we look back, and bless the friendly shore. 
Our own strict judges, our past life we scan, 
And ask if glory hath enlarged the span : 
If bright the prospect, we the grave defy. 
Trust future âges, and contented die. 

THE END. 
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